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‘*There could scarcely be a better method of establishing in one’s mind the background of 
the great drama which has just closed its first stage than to read this book. It deals not 
simply with the rise and fall of dynasties and the play of arms, but with social, political 
and economic developments that should be studied if we are to understand the world drama 
now before us.” — The Continent, 


MODERN ann CONTEMPORARY 


EUROPEAN HISTORY 


From Waterloo to the Armistice of 1918 
By J. SALWYN SCHAPIRO 


‘**To Professor Schapiro history is not merely a fancy panorama of great public events, but a cool, 
critical inquiry into the hidden forces that precipitate these events. . . . What the author sets out to 
do is to tell us the fundamental whys and wherefores of the European drama with a view to illumi- 
nating the actual, factual life of the people. . . . The book follows a much praised, rarely imitated 
example of Macaulay’s in making history as entertaining as fiction.’’— New Republic. 

«<A concise survey of those living forces, some.of which have brought on the present European 
chaos, others of which are the hope and salvation of the future.’"— Literary Digest. 

*«‘A most useful volume. . . essential to an understanding of the problems with which the 

Congress of Versailles will have to deal.’’— Philadelphia Public Ledger. 
Although published only last Fall, ‘*Modern and Contemporary European History’’ has already gone 
through five large printings and has also been adopted by the Y. M. C. A. for the use of the army in 
France. It contains 774 pages, 27 maps, 14 in color, and an unusually full and helpful bibliography. 
The price is $3.50 net at any bookstore or from the publishers. 


Boston HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 
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State Street ‘Trust Co. 


BOSTON, MASS. 








Interest is allowed on daily balances 
of Three Hundred Dollars and 
over subject to check. 


Depositors may use any one or all 
of the three offices. 


Safe Deposit boxes at all three offices. 








Main Office: 33 State St. 
Copley Branch: 579 Boylston St. 
Mass. Avenue Branch: Cor. Mass. Ave. & Boylston St. 
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Convepaneers Title Pusurance Company 


30 STATE STREET, BOSTON 


CAPITAL, $500,000 


CARE OF REAL ESTATE TITLES EXAMINED 


FIRST MORTGAGES ON BOSTON PROPERTY 


Over $40,000,000 sold, chiefly to Trustees, in sums of 
$500 to $100,000, with Titles guaranteed. 


Moses WILLIAMS FrEDERICK C. Bowpitcu, President 
ALBERT D. Bosson Henry H. Epes, Manager 
Finance Committee 














CHARLES RIVER TRUST CO. 


When your son comes to Harvard, or your 
daughter to Radcliffe, start an account here. 


Commercial accounts 


Savings Department | Resources last report 
Safe Deposit Vaults $3,485,724.20 


Trust Department 





Depository of the Bursar of Harvard College 
Depository of Radcliffe College 


HARVARD SQUARE - CAMBRIDGE 
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“And a can of White House Coffee, 


ta | 
} No! I must f ave White House ~ nothing’ 











No other coffee or tea so good 


or so economical at any price. 


It is useless to try to substitute 
something else where users 
have become accustomed to 
the superior qualities of 


White House |’ 
Coffee and Teas | 


Never sold in bulk, but in this all-tin package. : OF F EE 


picture of the White House on each tin. An un- 
broken label is our guarantee and your protection. c= BOSTON: CHICACC ag 
b : ces j 


DWINELL-WRIGHT COMPANY 


Principal Coffee Roasters BOSTON—CHICAGO 


"ELL-wWRIGHT COM 

















| AF TER- THE. WAR PROBLEMS | 


DEMOCRACY IN 
RECONSTRUCTION 


EDITED BY 
JOSEPH SCHAFER and FREDERICK A. CLEVELAND 





A constructive discussion, by more than twenty authorities, of the 
problems America is facing. The subjects include social better- 
ment, public health and education, industrial organization, taxation, 
international affairs and many others of equal importance. $2.50 net. 





At all HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY *pia! 


Bookstores 
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CHECKING ACCOUNTS SAVINGS DEPARTMENT 


CAMBRIDGE TRUST COMPANY 


1336 MASSACHUSETTS AVE., COR. HOLYOKE ST. 


CAMBRIDCE, MASS. 





ITS CLOSE PROXIMITY TO HARVARD UNIVERSITY, ITS 

EFFICIENT METHODS OF BUSINESS AND COURTEOUS 

TREATMENT OF PATRONS, ARE SOME OF THE REA- 
SONS WHY THIS BANKING INSTITUTION IS 


THE CHOICE OF MANY HARVARD MEN 


SAFE DEPOSIT VAULTS TRUST DEPARTMENT 























OUR attention is respectfully invited to the projected reproduction and publication 
Ver an exceedingly beautiful book made by Mrs. Richard H. Dana, Jr., of New York 

for the religious education of her children. Why and how this book was made can 
best be explained in Mrs. Dana’s own words: 

“After an extensive and unsuccessful search for a picture-book attractively illustrating 
for little children the Life of Christ, I decided to make one myself with colored photographs. 
A careful study of large collections in museums, libraries, and elsewhere convinced me that 
by far the most appropriate pictures for children were those of the Italian painters. They 
were painted originally to tell the life of Christ to people who could not read, and they were 
therefore graphic, full of detail, and easily grasped by the undeveloped mind. I combined 
these pictures with selections from the Gospels to make a clear and consecutive story in 
the Bible language. The book became my children’s favorite, and it is in response to numer- 
ous requests that it is being reproduced.” 

The book, if made, will contain forty reproductions in color of paintings by early Italian 
masters. On the page opposite each picture will be printed Bible text which the picture 
illustrates. The page size will be nine by twelve inches. The binding will be a heavy 
buckram and strongly made. Every possible care will be given to manufacturing detail. 

To insure success, one thousand copies must be sold at twelve dollars each and advance 
subscriptions for a sufficient number of copies to guarantee the book’s financial success 
must be obtained immediately if the volume is to be ready for distribution by Christmas. 

If you wish to have one or more copies reserved for you, or if you are interested in a special, 
limited edition printed on handmade paper and bound in half or full levant, write to the pub- 


lishers: 
MARSHALL JONES COMPANY 


212 SUMMER STREET : Boston, MAss. 
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; 7 Hay Beith 





Messrs. Houghton Mifflin 
Company 


take pleasure in announcing two 
of the most notable books 
brought forth by the war, by 


Field Marshal French 


and 


Major Ian Hay Beith 





IK 





Viscount French 


| RIE 





A check list of 
new fiction 





DAWN 


By Eleanor H. Porter 
Author of ** Just David" 


Illus. $1.50 net. 


THE BOUNDER 
By Arthur Hodges 
$1.60 net. 


CORNELIA 
By Lucy Fitch Perkins 
Illus. $1.25 net. 


A MAN 
FOUR-SQUARE 


By William MacLeod Raine 
Frontispiece. $1.50 net. 


A DAUGHTER 
OF TWO 
WORLDS 


By Leroy Scott 
Author of ‘* Mary Regan”” 
$1.60 net. 


“1914” 


The complete and authoritative account of 
the operations of the British armies under 
Viscount French's command dunng 1914, in- 
cluding the famous retreat from Mons, the 
battles of the Marne and Aisne, the siege 
and fall of Antwerp, and the first Battle of 
Ypres. As one of the first war books of 
permanent historic value, “1914” promises 
to take its place as perhaps the most im- 
portant publication of the year. 


INTRODUCTION BY MARECHAL FOCH 
With photogravure, and large maps, $6.00 net 








THE LAST 
MILLION 


By the author of 
“The First Hundred Thousand ” 





A check list of 
spring books 





FIELD 
AND STUDY 


By John Burroughs 
$1.50 net. 


THE GRIZZLY 
By Enos A. Mills 
Illus. $2.00 net. 


IVAN SPEAKS 


Translated by 
Thomas Whittemore 


75 cents net 


A TREASURY OF 
WAR POETRY 
Second Series 


Edited by 
George Herbert Clarke 
$2.25 net. 


SKY FIGHTERS 
OF FRANCE 


By Lieut. Henry Farré 
Illus. $7.50 net. 
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MY GERMAN 
“aa The spirit of the American Army interpreted PRISONS 
Ry Ernsa Godwin in the same human and humorous way that By Horace Gray Gilliland 
Illus. $1.60 net. = “The F =" a ” one $1.50 net. 
of the most popular books of the war. The 
ORANGES AND strangeness of it all in England, and the ine vanes 
LEMONS stranger strangeness in France, is the theme | PROPAGANDA 
By Mary C. E. Wemyss of a book unlike any other that has been i Cestede Mike 
— written, by the man best qualified to show a 
THE us Monsieur Poilu and Mr. Thomas Atkins $1.50 net. 
OLD GRAY through the eyes of our soldiers, and our sol- PRISONER OF : 
HOMESTEAD diers through the eyes of these comrades-in- THE U-90 : 
By Frances Parkinson Keyes arms. By Lien non E 
Illus. $1.50 net. $1.50 net. $1.25 net. P 
Order from HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY Boston = 
your bookstore New York 2 


Canadian representative, Thomas Allen, Toronto 
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Preparatory and Professional Schools 


HUNTINGTON SCHOOL 


Prepares especially for Harvard and Massachusetts Institute of Technology. Small 
classes. Lower school for boys from 8 to 15. Supervised play and work. A limited num- 
ber of scholarships for boys of exceptional character and ability. Tuition, $250. 


IRA A. FLINNER (Harvard), Headmaster, 322 Huntington Ave., Boston 














The Orange Tutoring School | TUTORING IN CAMBRIDGE 


144 Halsted St., East Orange, N.J. With Experienced Assistants. Thorough preparation for 
College. Supervision of students’ work throughout the year. 
Also tutoring in College Courses. Reference, by permission, 
to Harvard officials and instructors. 
CHARLES S. MOORE, A.B., A. M. (Harvard.) 
Assistant Recorder of Harvard College, 1go2-11 
Tel. 2316-W 10 Frost St., Cambridge B, Mass. 


Invites attention to its comfortable dormitory accom- 
modations, its homelike atmosphere, its excellent labor- 
atory, its strong teaching staff, and its remarkable 
success in entrance examinations. 

Telephone: Orange, New Jersey, 2216 
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Harvard Dental School 


All candidates for admission holding a degree in letters, science, or medicine, from a recognized 
college or scientific school, or a certificate of having passed an examination for admittance to Harvard 
College, or any other reputable college of letters, are admitted without examination. Candidates who 
have completed a four year scientific or classical course in a reputable high school may be admitted 
under certain conditions, without entrance examination, each case to be decided upon its merits. All 
other candidates must pass an examination. 
REQUIREMENTS FOR THE DEGREE: Every candidate must be twenty-one years of age, must have 
studied dentistry four full years, have spent at least one continuous year at this school, and have 
passed an examination on all of the prescribed studies of the course taken. 
The fifty-first year of the school will begin September 22, 1919. For additional information or cata- 
logue, address 
Dr. EUGENE H. SMITH, Dean, 
Longwood Avenue, Boston, Mass. 


Law School of Harvard Antbersity 


ieieoaiess —— 





TERMS OF ADMISSION. 


The following persons will be admitted as regular students and candidates for a 
degree : — 

Graduates of Colleges of high grade. 

Graduates of other Colleges of approved standing who ranked in the first third of 
the Class during the Senior year. 

The following persons will be admitted as special students : — 

1. Graduates of approved Law Schools having a three-year course for their de- 
gree. 

2. Persons who have never received a degree will, in rare instances, be admitted 
as special students, upon passing admission examinations in Latin, French, and 
Blackstone. 

Special students are not eligible for a degree. 

The School will open in 1919 on Monday, September 22. 

Persons wishing further information are advised to communicate with 

THE SECRETARY, Harvard Law School, 
CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 
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The Browne and Nichols SONGS and POEMS 
School for Boys 


Cambridge, Mass. By John Jay Chapman 


The first collection of the poems of this well- 


37th year begins Sept. 22, 1919. known poet and essayist. They reveal a wide 

wy ey ; : range, from lyrics in the classic manner to his 
Nichols Field, playground on Charles River, remarkable later poems growing out of the 
opposite Soldiers Field. poignancy and grandeur of the war. Several 

of the latter have been read on historic occa- 

Preparatory Department for younger boys. sions, such as Lafayette Day, 1918. $1.00. net. 


GEORGE H. BROWNE, ’78, 
Rev. WILLARD REED, ’91. ALTRUISM 


ITS NATURE AND VARIETIES 
By George Herbert Palmer 


Professor at Harvard University 


CAMBRIDGE REAL ESTATE}| 1 wstechnicat study of the supposedly. an 


tagonistic relation existing between socialism 
and individualism, altruism and _ egoism. 
Their necessary interaction is shown by tracing 
the three stages of the development of the 
altruistic impulse in every-day life. $1.25 net 














Residence, Business and Investment Property 


in the vicinity of the University 


pircinmnive cot ° — CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 


(Succeeding Ellis & Melledge) FIFTH AVE. AT 48th ST., NEW YORK 
HARVARD SQUARE 




















LUCE’S PRESS CLIPPING BUREAU | 


66 Park Pl., New York 68 Devonshire St., Boston 


Employs about 80 persons in reading more newspapers and 
periodicals than are read by any other office in the world, who | 
cut from them — to order — matter for Public Men, Officials, 
Financiers, Lawyers, Reformers, Authors, Candidates, and others 
with a personal interest; but chiefly serve Railroad, Insurance, 
Manufacturing, and other Corporations, Contractors, Supply 
Houses, and all sorts of business concerns that seek contracts or 
trade from a distance, and want to know of chances to do 
business. 


Booklet, terms, and suggestions as to how we can help, sent on request 


MAKERS OF SOUVENIR AND MEMORIAL ALBUMS 
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TUTORING IN CAMBRIDGE 


Preparation for College Entrance Board and Admission Examinations 








HE teachers named below, Harvard graduates of long ex- 

perience in teaching, thoroughly familiar with the require- 
ments for entrance to college, will receive in Cambridge, this 
summer, pupils in preparation for admission to all Eastern 
colleges, especially Harvard and Yale. The work is divided 
by subjects among different teachers and the methods of in- 
struction insure the best possible adaptation to special needs. 
Much care is given to the comfort and enjoyment of the pupils, 
there are well furnished, newly remodelled dormitories, a 
welcoming dining hall with excellent service, the use of fifty 
tennis courts, a large boathouse, and a gymnasium, and the 
class-rooms and laboratories are provided with every facility 
for effective teaching. Special attention will be given this 
summer to candidates for college who desire to take, in Sep- 
tember, examinations under the “‘ old plan” of admission. 


The teachers include 


MAX BENSHIMOL, A.M., in Languages. WILLIAM W. NOLEN, A.M., in Mathematics. 
J. CLIFFORD HALL, S.B., in History. FRANK A. SHELDON, A.B., in Science. 
GEORGE N. HENNING, A.M., in French. RALPH H. HOUSER, A.M., in Chemistry. 
CHARLES A. HOBBS, A.M., in Mathematics. REGINALD R. GOODELL, A.M., in Spanish. 
ELMER R. SCHAEFFER, A.B., in Physics. HOLLIS WEBSTER, A.M., in Latin. 

J. ROWE WEBSTER, A.B., in English. 


Of those prepared by these teachers for college entrance ex- 
aminations in the past twenty years, less than five per cent 
have failed to be admitted to regular standing in the Freshman 
Class; over one hundred and fifty men have been prepared 
for examination in each of the last ten summers. 


Correspondence in regard to terms, references, descriptive 
publications, and the possibilities for any candidate, may be 
addressed to 


WILLIAM W. NOLEN, 
Little Hall “Q,” 
1352 Massachusetts Avenue, 
Telephones : Cambridge 627 and 3190. Cambridge, Mass. 
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COLBURN’S Watch & Clock Shop | 


RELIABLE REPAIRING IN ALL ITS BRANCHES 


Oldest Jewelry Establishment in City. Telephone your Orders Camb. 5343 
1432 Massachusetts Avenue | 
HARVARD SQ., CAMBRIDGE | 











TYPES OF PAN 


> 


KeriITH PREsTon (“Pan’’) 


Parkinson & Burr ||| 0/2 errr 


Their music through the woodland ran; 
Thev fed the shepherds silvery notes 

53 STATE STREET The while the shepherds fed their goats, 
Till Vergil Pan, goats, shepherds took 
And put them in his latest book. 
BOSTON Their music down the ages ran — 


The pipes of Pan! The pipes of Pan! 
“The Types of Pan!” “The Types 





7 WALL STREET pep tad 
They daily in the Column ran. 
NEW YORK We listened for his well-known note 


The while the poet starved — the goat. 
Then came a publisher and took 
Pan and his Types to make a book, 


"|| INVESTMENT SECURITIES |]] 2% je om tie printer mon 


“The Types of Pan!” “The Types of Pan!” 
CALCITROSUS. 


$1.25 et 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 





























TT 
: | B HOTEL TOURAINE  _ 
= fl oston Universally esteemed for its luxury, 2 
E a a ee 7, and distinctive homelike at- = 
= mosphere. = 
2 excellently conducted hotels: 2 
= NT PARKER HOUSE = 
= A family hotel of traditions and ex- z 
= ceptional comfort. Perfectly appointed. = 
: YOUNG’S HOTEL 
2 In the financial district. World-wide : 
= J.R. WHIPPLE COMPANY reputation for New England cooking. = 
tt iii i tt ttt ( (ttt (tt tic 
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L THE ROCKWELL & CHURCHILL PRESS | 
PRINTERS | 


| College CLASS BOOKS a Specialty 


270 CONGRESS STREET, BOSTON, MASS. | 


Correspondence Solicited 











IVAN 
SPEAKS 


Translated by 
Thomas Whittemore 
75 cents net 


Houghton Mifflin Company 





“A brief collection of sayings on war and 
peace, set down by Madame Fedorchenko, a 
Russian nurse, from talks which she overheard 
at the front. One of the smallest, it is in many 
respects one of the biggest books of the war. 
To read this book is the better to understand 
Russian song and story. 
insight into Russian acceptance of the Bolshe- 
viki régime.” — San Francisco Chronicle. 


It is also to get some 














BILLINGS & STOVER 
Apothecartes 


1360 MASSACHUSETTS AVENUE 





OLD CLOTHES WANTED 
MAX KEEZER 


HIGHEST CASH PRICES PAID FOR YOUR 
CAST-OFF CLOTHING 


Also Old Gold, Watches, Chains, Diamonds, 
Bric-a-Brac, Furniture, Rugs, Etc. 


Will call at your room day or evening at your pleasure. 


My Adv. can be found in the Crimson, Lampoon, Ad- 
vocate, Illustrated Magazine and the Monthly. 


1236 Massachusetts Ave. CAMBRIDGE 


TELEPHONES 302 — 52936 





Automobile Insurance 
FIRE AND ACCIDENT 


Best Companies at Lowest Rates 
ALSO 


All Other Kinds of Insurance 


ROBT. A. BOIT & CO. 
40 Kilby Street, Boston 





Established 1874 


DURGIN, PARK & CO. 
Market Dining Rooms 


Tel. Richmond 416 


Open from 6 a.m. 
to 7 p.m. 


30 North Market and 31 Clinton Street, Boston 
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Who Takes Your 
Profits? 


War profits are things of the past. American Indus- 
tries are returning to normal competition. 


Are you going to submit, as most manufacturers have 
heretofore, to letting part of your fair profits slip 
away from you? 


Some you lose by your own faults; and some are actually taken 
by your competitors, often with no gain to themselves. They lose 
for you, and others in your industry, by unintelligent 
competition. 


After economical manufacturing there are two ways to insure sales 
at a profit: 
1. To know your costs. 
2. To help your competitors know 
their costs. 


You cannot afford to neglect the profit making pos- 
sibilities of better cost accounting in your own business, linked, 
as in our practice, with skillful production planning. You can 
increase your profits still further by cooperating for uniform cost 
accounting in your industry. 


Our firm has made a notable record for the correct design and successful 
installation of modern cost and production methods. We have had a wide 
and successful experience in the development and installation of uniform 
cost accounting plans for allied manufacturers. 


Write to our nearest office for our plan for a preliminary survey and re- 
port. Booklets and information will be sent on request without incurring 
any obligation. 


Scovell, Wellington & Company 


Industrial Engineers and 
Cost Accountants 





A National Organization for Constructive Service 


Boston, 110 State Street Springfield, Mass., Stearns Building 
New York, 27 William Street Cleveland, Illuminating Building Chicago, 10 South La Salle Street 
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UNITED SHOE MACHINERY CORPORATION 
BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


REX PULLING-OVER 
MACHINE 


\ I," YITH almost human fingers it 
pulls the upper down over the 


last, accurately locates it, and fastens 


t 


it with tacks, thus securing it tempo- 


7 


rarily in position for lasting. It is 


re 


the acme of shoe machinery intricacy 


and accuracy, years of study and a mil- 


ghia spatiy 





lion dollars having been spent on its 


development. 





CONSOLIDATED 
HAND-METHOD LASTING 
MACHINE 


f. lasts shoes, imitating the 
motions of the hand-laster, 
and solves the most difficult 
shoe machinery problem. The 
first inventor was Jan Ernest 
Matzeliger of Lynn and the 
principle of his machine in 
1883 has remained during all 


its subsequent development. 








More than 550 different machines, essential and auxiliary, for use in the making of all kinds and 
grades of boots and shoes, are manufactured at Beverly, Massachusetts. 
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HINCKLEY & WOODS 
INSURANCE 


FIRE 


CLIABILITy 
98 MILK ST. AUTOMOBILE 
BOSTON BURCLARY AND 


EVERY DESCRIPTION OF 
INSURANCE AT LOWEST RATES 


TELS.: 1465.1466,1467,1468,1469,4085 & 4139 MAIN 














THE BOUNDER 


BY 





ARTHUR HODGES 
“Tt is a good deal to say that THEODORE 
American literature is being en- ROOSEVELT 
riched by work that almost in- 
disputably spells genius, and yet 
it is no exaggeration to say that A VERSE SEQUENCE 
readers of Thackeray or Dickens 


BY 
must have felt much the same 


when first they read ‘ Vanity RUSSELL j. WILBUR 
Fair’ or ‘Dombey and Son,’ as 
This verse sequence on Theodore Roosevelt, 
published in Zhe New Republic just before his 
death, was at once recognized as perhaps the most 
i ‘ . satisfactory portrayal of the essential Roosevelt 
— Philadelphia Press. that had ever appeared in print. An intimate 
friend called it: “‘ The very best composite portrait 
yet produced of that extremely complex person.” 


the reader now feels who peruses 
‘The Bounder.’” 


$1.60 net 
$1.00 ner 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 
































HEWINS & HOLLIS 


MEN’S FURNISHING GOODS 


4 HamILttron PLAcE, Boston 














For Hire 
packard Cwin Sires 


Touring Cars, Limousines and Landaulets by the hour, vay, week or month 
Careful Competent Chauffeurs 


Celephones, Back Bay 4006-4007 f rank HcCarnn » 15 Cambria Street, Boston, Mass. 
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Our Depositors Know 
That Every Financial Service 
is at Their Disposal 


The Foreign Department offers them its fa- 
cilities in financing their business in foreign 
countries. 


The Trust Department gives them advice con- 
cerning matters connected with trusteeships, 
executorships and the care of securities. 


The Bond Department, at all times in close 
contact with the security market and financial 
affairs in general, is always ready to assist them 
in the selection of proper investments. 


Our three offices have fully equipped banking 
and investment departments and modern fire- 
proof safe deposit vaults, and are used inter- 
changeably by our depositors. 


May we not explain to you in person or by mail 
the details of our service? 


Old Colony Trust Company 


Down-Town Office 


17 Court Street 


Temple Place Branch Bay State Branch 
52 Temple Place 222 Boylston Street 


MEMBER OF THE FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM 
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New Books of Interest to Harvard Men 








WITH THE YANKEE DIVISION 
IN FRANCE 


By FRANK P. SIBLEY 
The Boston Globe Correspondent 

WITH THE YANKEE DIVISION IN FRANCE is written by Frank P. 
Sibley, a newspaper man of twenty-seven years’ experience, who was sent by 
the Boston Globe to stay with the Twenty-Sixth Division. He was with these 
National Guardsmen from New England in the training area, in the front line 
trenches on every fighting front, and knew both officers and men intimately. 
His book deals not only with the tactical history of the Yankee Division, but 
with their personal experiences. No other reporter in the Great War had Mr. 
Sibley’s opportunity for close relations with the fighting troops through the 
whole campaign of the American Forces, no other correspondent had so much 
time in the front lines. 

400 pages. Octavo. With 64 pages of illustrations and maps. $3.00 et. 


RED FRIDAY 


By GEORGE KIBBE TURNER 


In RED FRIDAY, George Kibbe Turner has written an ingenious and 
graphic forecast of the perils that await the invested capital of the United 
States should Bolshevism obtain the upper hand. It is the story of a colossal 
conspiracy between a Bolshevik master mind from Russia, named Plangonev, 
and Stephen Black, a New York secret speculator of great wealth, to overthrow 
capitalism by destroying the monetary value of American stocks and bonds. 
RED FRIDAY will have a strong appeal to all property holders and inves- 
tors as well as to all who are interested in the suppression of the Bolshevist 
movement in America. $1.40 met. 


COLLAPSE AND RECONSTRUCTION: 


EUROPEAN CONDITIONS AND AMERICAN PRINCIPLES 
By SIR THOMAS BARCLAY 


This authoritative and timely work on the political reconstruction of Europe 
is by probably the greatest living authority on International Law, an eminent 
English barrister who has made a life-long study of diplomacy and its effects. 

Contents: Introduction; I: Past and Present; II: Foreign Policy; III: Di- 
plomacy, Secret Treaties and Negotiations; IV: Evolution of United States’ Foreign 
Policy; V: Equality of Economic Conditions; VI: Colonial Expansion ; VII: Con- 
quest and Annexation; VIII: Freedom of Navigation ; IX: Armaments; X: Law 
of Nations; XI: Neutralization; XII: The Hague Court and Its Potentialities ; 
XIII: Balance of Power and Federation; XIV: A Society or League of Nations ; 
XV: America’s Mission. Crown 8vo. $2.50 we?. 


LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY, Publishers, BOSTON 
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SPRING BOOKS BY HARVARD MEN 









































CONVENTION AND REVOLT IN POETRY 


By Professor John Livingston Lowes 


“ Professor Lowes brings something of a fire of poetry itself to his discussion of poetry: a glamorous 
treatment, intensely personal and human, with a style racy, eloquent, and rich in imagery, and matter 
fecund in illustration. To those who despair of finding a critic who does not dogmatize, psychologize, 


and metaphysicize, Professor Lowes comes as a godsend. 


Journal. $1.75 net. 


SOCIAL 
WORK 


By Dr. Richard C. Cabot 


rs 
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Essays on the Meeting-Ground of 
Doctor and Social Worker. An indis- 
pensable manual containing precisely 
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the information needed by every man 
and woman working for humanity in 
this field. $1.50 net. 





He simply humanizes.”— Zhe Stratford 


DRAMATIC 
TECHNIQUE 


By George Pierce Baker 


“A useful, interesting, suggestive 
book. Professor Baker has done a 
work-well worth doing.” — Barrett H. 
Clark in the Mew York Sun. “The 
best book in its field.”” — Heywood 
Broun in the Mew York Tribune. 
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DEMOCRACY: DISCIPLINE: PEACE 


By William Roscoe Thayer 


A brilliant and eloquently written study of the 
the present crisis. 
of the ideals of democracy. 


ONE OF THE Y.D. 
By Slater Washburn 
The story of the Y. D. from the viewpoint of 
the enlisted man by a corporal in-the torst 
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THE FLEDGLING 
By Charles Bernard Nordhoff 
Adventures in the skies described with a new 
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THEODORE ROOSEVELT 
By Henry Cabot Lodge 
A most beautiful memorial edition of Senator 
Lodge’s tribute to Theodore Roosevelt. Limited 
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By Lieut. Robert H. Reece 
The adventures of an American aviator at- 
tached to the Bedouin Division of the Royal 
Flying Squadron. $1.00 net. 
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fundamental nature of democracy in the light of 


As the author of many historical works, Mr. Thayer is peculiarly fitted to write 


LABRADOR DAYS 
By Wilfred Thomason Grenfell 


Stories of sea toilers of the Labrador coast 
told by the famous missionary doctor. 
$1.50 net. 


SINISTER HOUSE 
By Leland Hall 


“A masterpiece of mystery and terror.” — 
Baltimore News. $1.35 net. 


DORMITORY DAYS 
By Arthur Stanwood Pier 


Young America is shown at its best in these 
stories of life at St. Timothy’s. $1.50 net. 


VACATION TRAMPS 
IN NEW ENGLAND 
By Allen Chamberlain 


All necessary information for walking tours 
in the Green Mountains, White Mountains and 
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ROUSSEAU AND ROMANTICISM 


By Irving 


In this notable and illuminating book, the author 
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ing from the eighteenth century to the present day. 
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The Story of Your Study Lamp 


Fr. you were studying by an old smoky oil lamp and’ sud- H 
denly a modern, sun-like MAZDA lamp were thrust into the 
room, the contrast would be dazzling. That instant would 
unfold the result of thirty years’ development, research and 
manufacturing in electric lighting. 

And this development commenced with Edison’ s first lamp—hand-made, 
when electricity was rare. 

The General Electric Company was a pioneer in foreseeing the possibilities y 
of Edison’s invention. Electric generators were developed. Extensive 

experiments led to the design and construction of apparatus which would \ 


FEES 


obtain electric current from far-away waterfalls and deliver it to every q) 
EDISON'S city home. 
FIRST With power lines well distributed over the country, the use of electric i 
LAMP lighting extended. Street lighting developed from the flickering arc to ! 
the great white way. Electric signs and floodlights made our cities i 


brilliant at night, searchlights turned night into day at sea, and miniature 
lamps were produced for the miner’s headlight and automobile. 

While the making of the electrical industry, with its many, many interests, | 
was developing, the General Electric Company’s laboratories continued | 
to improve the incandescent lamp, and manufacturing and distributing 4 
facilities were provided, so that anyone today can buy a lamp which is D 
three times as efficient asthe lamp of a few years ago. 
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THEODORE ROOSEVELT. 
By CHARLES G. WASHBURN, ’80. 


O one, who, like myself, met Theodore Roosevelt for the first 

time in 1876, when he entered College, would have failed to be 
surprised to be told that he had been a delicate child, subject to 
severe attacks of asthma. He is described by a member of his family 
as having been a rather small, patient, and suffering boy, but always 
the head of the nursery at 28 East 20th Street, New York, where he 
was born. He there amused his companions with stories relating to 
strange and marvelous animal adventures in which the animals were 
personalities quite as vivid as Kipling gave to the world a generation 
later in his “Jungle Book.” His father transformed one of the rooms 
in the house into an outdoor piazza gymnasium to which he introduced 
his son, as I have been told, in the following words: “Theodore, you 
have the brains, but brains are of comparatively little use without 
the body; you have got to make your body, and it lies with you to 
make it and it’s dull, hard work, but you can do it.”” This was Theo- 
dore Roosevelt’s first fight, the struggle to become physically strong, 
which he began at the age of nine years. 

One of his most striking characteristics, even at this tender age, was 
his power of concentration. Because of his inability in his early child- 
hood to engage in rough sports he spent much of his time in reading 
and writing; while so occupied he was always able to detach himself 
from whatever was going on about him. This characteristic he pre- 
served throughout his life. Because of his frail health he was educated 
by tutors until he went to College and was of necessity more or less 
of a recluse. 

When he was about fourteen years old his father lived for part of 
the year, at least, at Oyster Bay. As Theodore grew older and 
stronger, he developed a great fondness for the water. He did not 
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care to sail, there was too little physical exertion in that; he preferred 
the smallest boat that could live in the bay or sound. He would row 
himself and made long excursions shooting ducks, his pleasure in- 
creasing as rough water and fog made the trip more perilous. He 
was also busily engaged in collecting and studying the habits of birds 
and animals, of various kinds, whieh he stuffed and skinned himself. 
His love of natural history and literature was a passion throughout 
his life. During all this time he rode, ran, and boxed, and at eighteen, 
when he went to college, had become a strong and normal young 
man, nearsighted to be sure, but able to be a very respectable figure 
as a fencer and light-weight boxer. . 

His love for the open was in constant evidence. During the inter- 
vals in the semi-annual examinations he would frequently go to the 
Maine woods to hunt and trap and would come back with tales of 
exposure and hardship as it seemed to us, which he had enjoyed. 
He was then in a class by himself, as he has been ever since. 

As a boy in College, he was a good student, but not a “grind”’; he 
entered into and enjoyed every phase of College life — intellectual, 
physical, social; he was liked by all and loved by many. Of the 
thirty-four hours of electives which Roosevelt took in the last three 
of his four years’ course, eleven were in German, French, and Italian, 
six in Political Economy, and seventeen in Natural History.' He liked 
Natural History best and received honorable mention in this subject. 
When he was a Freshman, he intended to make Science his life work. 
He had a Commencement Part and was a member of the Phi Beta 
Kappa. He was intense in everything he did; his occupation for the 
moment was to the exclusion of everything else; if he were reading, 
the house might fall about his head, but he could not be diverted; 
this power of concentration, a great gift, is in large measure the secret 
of his power of accomplishment. He had it as a child, he had it in Col- 
lege, he had it when he was President. ae ; 

In College he was always immune from the criticism which would 
be visited upon another under like conditions. He was far from being 
a ready speaker. I remember that at the “Pudding,” we often in- 
cited discussion for the purpose of rousing him. In his excitement he 
would sometimes lose altogether the power of articulation, much to 
our delight. He had then almost a defect in his speech which made 
his utterance at times deliberate and even halting. It became evident 


1 “Theodore Roosevelt’s College Rank and Studies,” by F. J. Ranlett, ’80, Har- 
vard Graduates’ Magazine, June, 1907. 
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very early that Roosevelt was a person sui generis, and not to be 
judged by the ordinary standards, and very early in our College life I 
came to believe in his star of destiny. 

He spent the summer of 1881 in Europe. 

A year after he graduated and while he was studying law in New 
York, he accepted a nomination to the Assembly and at the election 
led the ticket by 800 votes. At that time he expected to continue the 
study of law and to serve in the legislature for only one year, but his 
service was extended to three years of such brilliant achievement 
that it made him a national figure. 

In speaking of his early political life, Roosevelt said in a speech he 
made at the Harvard Union in 1907, while he was President: 

As soon as I left College, I wanted to take an interest in political life; I 
wanted to find out how the work of governing was really done. Quite a num- 
ber of nice people in New York, along Fifth Avenue, solemnly advised me not 
to join any of the regular political organizations, because I would find that 
they were composed only of “‘muckers,” not of “gentlemen.” The answer 
was easy: “Then they are the ones that govern; if it is the muckers that 
govern, I want to see if I cannot hold my own with them. I will join with 
them in governing you if you are too weak to govern yourselves.” I intended 
to be one of the class that governs, not one of the class that is governed. So 
I joined the political club in my district. I joined it just as I did the National 
Guard. 

Meantime, in 1882, when he was twenty-four years old, his first 
book, which he had begun to write in College, was published, “‘The 
Naval War of 1812.” 

One would expect to find an author so young and of Roosevelt’s 
temperament engrossed in the romantic side of his subject with 
little attention paid in detail to the technique of naval warfare. On 
the contrary, the book deals with the inaccuracies of earlier writers, 
much space is given to the careful sifting of evidence, and it is de- 
cidedly controversial in its tone, dealing in technicalities to such a 
degree as to make it perhaps of greater interest to the student than 
to the general reader. Roosevelt once said of it that it was as inter- 
esting as a dictionary. This was an exaggeration; the book is not 
lacking in interest, and what is of more importance, had a positive 
influence in stimulating the development of our Navy. 

The session of 1884 ended his service in the Assembly. He refused 
a renomination and two nominations to Congress. His purpose to 
abandon political life seems clear. ' 

He was chairman of the New York delegation at the National 
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Convention in 1884, and was for Edmunds and against Blaine and 
Arthur. 

Blaine was nominated, and a serious defection of Republicans led 
to the election of Cleveland. Roosevelt voted for Blaine. I met him 
in New York about that time, and he told me that while he was op- 
posed to Blaine, he did not feel justified in bolting the ticket, but that 
in the course he had taken he had alienated many friends and the 
only kind of political support he valued. I always felt that Roosevelt 
did right in supporting the ticket. In judging of a man’s actions, his 
motive must be first considered. Roosevelt’s action was governed in 
this case by what he regarded as his duty, which was opposed to his 
inclination as well as to what he believed to be for his interest. Then, 
too, he earnestly believed that the election of the Republican rather 
than the Democratic ticket was to be desired. 

At this point should be noted the fact that he showed no desire to 
continue in politics. The usual course, if he had cared for a political 
career, would have been to go to Congress, as he had opportunities 
to do, but he turned in another direction, and for the following five 
years devoted himself to literature, hunting, and travel. At this time 
he contributed a number of political essays and sketches of sport and 
adventure to the Century Magazine, the North American Review, the 
New Princeton Review, and to Harper’s. He published an enlarged 
edition of the “Naval War of 1812” and wrote in 1885, in two vol- 
umes, the “Hunting Trips of a Ranchman,” in 1886, the “Life of 
Thomas H. Benton,” in 1888 the “Life of Gouverneur Morris,” and 
“Ranch Life and the Hunting Trail,” and in 1889 the “Winning 
of the West.” This is his most important contribution to history and 
was in a way a continuation of the story of Francis Parkman to 
whom the book is dedicated. 

Roosevelt’s love of nature and his exultation in physical life is well 
illustrated in the quotation from Browning’s “Saul,” with which 
“Ranch Life and the Hunting Trail” opens: 

“Oh, our manhood’s prime vigor! No spirit feels waste, 
Not a muscle is stopped in its playing nor sinew unbraced. 
Oh, the wild joys of living! the leaping from rock up to rock, 
The strong rending of boughs from the fir-tree, the cool silver shock 
Of the plunge in a pool's living water, the hunt of the bear, 
And the sleep in the dried river-channel where bulrushes tell 


That the water was wont to go warbling so softly and well. 
How good is man’s hfe, the mere living!” 


In the fall of 1886, he was the Republican eandidate for Mayor of 
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New York and was defeated by Abram S. Hewitt, the candidate of 
the United Democracy. 

In 1889 he was appointed by President Harrison a member of the 
United States Civil Service Commission. It was a pleasant pastime 
in those days for Congressmen to attack the Commission, which 
sometimes stood uncomfortably in the way of the distribution of 
patronage. After one or two experiences with Roosevelt, however, 
they became more wary. He made the Commission efficient and re- 
spected and held his office for nearly six years. 

It was not a place that any one with any political ambition would 
have sought. I remember seeing in the New York Tribune, about that 
time, an interview with Roosevelt in which he said that he might like 
to go into politics, but that he had no constituency, by which I 
understood him to mean that his prolonged absence from New York 
had put him completely out of touch with political affairs. It is 
reasonably clear that at that time and during his term as Civil Serv- 
ice Commissioner, he had no expectation of again entering politics. 
Meantime, in November, 1890, he had published a history of the 
City of New York; in 1893, in two volumes, “The Wilderness Hunter”; 
and, in April, 1895, in conjunction with Senator Henry Cabot Lodge, 
‘Hero Tales from American History.” 

In April, 1895, he was appointed Police Commissioner in the City 
of New York, and continued in that office for two years. He taught 
the people that laws were made to be observed, and the officers under 
him that if they enforced the law, they had nothing to fear. Again 
he filled a position which led nowhere in politics. 

In April, 1897, he was appointed Assistant Secretary of the Navy 
by President McKinley. This was a most congenial place. He loved 
the Navy and as has been said his first book, published in 1882, was 
the naval history of the War of 1812. He not only got the Navy 
ready for war but believing, as he did, with all his heart and soul that 
Spain should be driven from the Western Hemisphere, he rejoiced at 
the prospect of a war,to accomplish this purpose. Against the urgent 
advice of most of his friends, he resigned his position as Assistant 
Secretary of the Navy and entered the military service as lieu- 
tenant-colonel, First United States Cavalry Volunteers, “The Rough 
Riders,” organized by Colonel Leonard Wood and himself. He had de- 
termined that if a war came, somehow or other, he was going to the 
front. Meantime he had published in October, 1897, his ‘‘ American 
Ideals,” in two volumes. 
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In the Cuban campaign, he was commended for gallantry and 
promoted colonel, and was in command at San Juan Hill. A friend 
once asked him what act of his life or what experience had given 
him the most pleasure and satisfaction. He reflected for a moment, 
and then replied, ‘“‘The charge up San Juan Hill.” Not that he at- 
tached over-much importance to that battle but because of the spirit 
with which it was fought. He was mustered out September 15, 1898. 

Certainly, up to this point, there had been disclosed no settled 
purpose in Roosevelt’s life, excepting to be hard at work in some field 
of activity — physical or mental. And now he was to enter politics 
again, not by his own volition, but because of the desire of others. A 
Republican candidate for Governor of New York was wanted who 
could carry the State. Roosevelt, with his military record; was the 
only man who could do it. The politicians took him, not because they 
wanted him, but because they needed him, and he was elected for the 
term beginning January 1, 1899. 

In speaking of this campaign, Roosevelt once wrote: 

As I have already said, there is a lunatic fringe to every reform movement. 
At least nine-tenths of all the sincere reformers supported me; but the ultra- 
pacifists, the so-called anti-imperialists, or anti-militarists, or peace-at-any 
price men preferred Croker to me; and another knot of extremists who had 
at first ardently insisted that I must be “forced” on Platt, as soon as Platt 
supported me, themselves opposed me because he supported me. 


During his term as Governor, he published ‘‘The Rough Riders,” 
“The Strenuous Life,”’ and the “Life of Oliver Cromwell.”’ Roosevelt 
had the confidence of the people in larger measure than any other 
Governor of New York for years. He promised to pursue Republican 
with even greater avidity than Democratic rascals, and kept his 
word by making a Democratic lawyer the prosecutor of those involved 
in the Canal frauds. 

He demanded the repeal of the law enacted in the administration 
of his predecessor, for the purpose of taking the “‘starch” out of the 
Civil Service law and showed little regard for the spoilsman. A paper 
constantly critical of him said: “Roosevelt is probably the only Re- 
publican in the State capable of an act so contrary to party amen- 
ities as this.” 

Meantime, Governor Roosevelt attracted the attention of the 
country by his direct and fearless manner of dealing with public 
affairs. In 1899, Mr. James Bryce said of him, “Theodore Roosevelt 
is the hope of American politics.” 
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As his term drew to a close, his desire was for reélection to carry to 
full completion some of his plans. His feelings are expressed in the 
following quotation from a letter he wrote to Senator Platt, Feb- 
ruary 1, 1900: 


I should like to be Governor for another term, especially if we are able to 
take hold of the canals in serious shape. But as Vice-President, I don’t see 
there is anything I can do. I would be simply a presiding officer, and that I 
should find a bore. As you know, I am a man of moderate means (although 
I am a little better off than the Sun’s article would indicate), and I should 
have to live very simply in Washington and could not entertain in any way 
as Mr. Hobart and Mr. Morton entertained. My children are all growing up 
and I find the burden of their education constantly heavier, so that I am by 
no means sure that I ought to go into public life at all, provided some re- 
munerative work offered itself. The only reason I would like to go on is that 
as I have not been a money-maker I feel rather in honor bound to leave my 


children the equivalent in a way of a substantial sum of actual achievement 


in politics or letters. Now, as Governor, I can achieve something, but as 


Vice-President, I should achieve nothing. The more I look at it, the less I 
feel as if the Vice-Presidency offered anything to me that would warrant my 
taking it. 


Roosevelt’s desire to continue as Governor was not gratified, and, 
much against his will, he was elected Vice-President for the term 
beginning March 4, 1901. No doubt Senator Platt was relieved that 
Roosevelt was not again to be Governor, but he could not enjoy the 
satisfaction of having driven him out. As a matter of fact the New 
York delegation had yielded to Roosevelt’s insistent refusal and had 
agreed upon another candidate, but the delegates to the National 
Convention at Philadelphia, without much regard to the wishes of 
any one, wanted Roosevelt to ensure the success of the ticket. As one 
of the Southern delegates said, ‘We want a candidate we can yell 
for.” And so the ticket was made up, as some one has put it, — 
McKinley, “the Western man with Eastern sympathies,” and 
Roosevelt, “the Eastern man with Western sympathies.” 

September 6, 1901, President McKinley was shot at Buffalo. He 
died on the following Friday. 

The news, conveyed by messenger, found Roosevelt in the Adi- 
rondacks on a tramping expedition just returning from the top of 
Mount Marcy. A ten-mile walk, a rapid and reckless ride in the 
storm, and a flight of a mile a minute by railroad brought him to 
Buffalo, where he took the oath, the youngest man who had ever 
held the office. 
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Certainly no one had ever reached it through such an unusual 
pathway. No one would seriously contend that, up to this point, 
Roosevelt had given evidence of any political ambition or done any- 
thing with the purpose to advance his political fortunes. He entered 
the Legislature unexpectedly and, as he thought, for a single year. 
After three years of service, he abandoned public life for the time 
being and engaged in other pursuits. It was not long, however, before 
he was called to a place in the Civil Service Commission and then 
made Police Commissioner, neither office offering the slightest hope 
of political preferment. He became Assistant Secretary of the Navy 
and, against the advice of most of his friends, left the office to be a 
soldier. He was elected Governor without the slightest volition of 
his own, was forced into the Vice-Presidency, and made President 
by the assassination of McKinley. There is lacking in his progress 
every element that usually makes for political advancement. 

Since the Republican Party, of which Roosevelt had now become 
the leader, was founded, great changes had taken place in the country. 
Not only were the political problems different, but the electorate had 
experienced a complete transformation. New generations had been 
born and our population had been greatly increased by immigration 
from many foreign countries, at first from the North and then from 
the South of Europe. The Civil War, too, had a great influence upon 
the political history of the country. The same determination of spirit 
developed on the battlefield by the men who were then and after- 
wards Republican leaders, dominated the party in politics, and while 
that generation lived, there was nothing of doubt or uncertainty in 
the policies or management of the party. Meantime the spirit of grim 
determination of those who, in sweat and blood, preserved the Union 
was succeeded by a spirit of unrest, of doubt, and of inquiry. That 
feeling was increasing when Roosevelt became President and through 
his influence was more clearly accentuated when he was nominated 
in 1904 and became the dominant force in our political life. The old 
order of things was passing away. An entirely new type of man was 
President who had no knowledge of the Civil War excepting that 
gained from books and from his family associations, North and South. 
Roosevelt was not hampered by either a business or professional ex- 
perience. I mean by this that he had not acquired that over-caution 
which is inseparable from either calling, the former leading to a dread 
of anything that will “disturb business” and the latter discouraging 
any action based upon anything short of legal evidence. 
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The people were ready to follow a new leadership. The former 
generation had successfully fought for the preservation of the nation, 
had stimulated the building of the railroads by lavish government 
grants, had tempted settlers to take up lands in the West upon their 
own terms. The new generation under the leadership of Roosevelt 
was to fight for the conservation of our natural resources, for the 
quickening of the public conscience which, once enlightened, would 
demand the proper regulation of corporations, would curb the tend- 
ency to private monopoly in public land and natural resources and 
would recognize that labor has its rights as well as capital and that 
neither should prey upon the other. It must in truth be said that 
the people were far in advance of Congress when Roosevelt became 
President, and Congress continued to lag behind for some time there- 
after. 

Industrial conditions, too, had greatly changed between 1865 and 
1900. The trust problem, as well as many others, had arisen. The 
consideration of these questions was forced upon Roosevelt by the 
progress of events, over which he had no control. 

He brought to his great task high ideals, prodigious industry, an 
active and educated mind, a good deal of political experience, and an 
honest desire to do his best. In considering questions of capital and 
labor, he always held the scales of justice even between them. He 
demanded fair treatment for both. He favored capitalistic and labor 
federation; he did not attack either form, but only what might be 
bad in both. 

Roosevelt regarded his intervention in the coal strike, in the spring 
of 1902, as his most important act in connection with the labor ques- 
tion. It also illustrated his theory that when action is necessary, the 
Executive should do everything not prohibited by law which he con- 
siders to be for the public welfare, and that every doubt should be 
resolved in favor of action. 

In a speech made at the Union League Club, in 1904, Elihu Root 
said of the President: ‘‘ You say he is an unsafe man. I tell you he is 
really the great conservator of property and of rights.” And in sup- 
port of this assertion Mr. Root spoke of the President’s attitude 
toward labor unions and toward trusts, forbidding, on the one hand, 
the unionizing of government employment, and, on the other hand, 
the pressing of the Northern Securities case which checked specu- 
lation and avoided a panic. | 

It seems that one Miller had been expelled from his Union, and, 
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in consequence, dismissed from the Government Printing office. 
Roosevelt reinstated him and in an interview with members of the 
Executive Council of the American Federation of Labor, in regard 
to this case, said: 


I am the President of all the people of the United States, without regard 
to creed, color, birthplace, occupation, or social condition. My aim is to do 
equal and exact justice as among them all. In the employment and dismissal 
of men in the government service, I can no more recognize the fact that a 
man does not belong toa union, as being for or against him, than I can recog- 
nize the fact that he is a Protestant or a Catholic, or a Jew or a Gentile, as 
being for or against him. 


Several incidents in Roosevelt’s Administration brought the race 
question into great prominence. 

In October, 1901, he invited Booker Washington to dine at the 
White House. The South uttered angry protests and many people in 
the North condemned the act. 

He appointed Dr. Crum, a negro, Collector of the Port of 
Charleston. A great protest was made, and Republican Senators 
asked him to withdraw the appointment, which he refused to do, 
saying that if the matter were not acted upon he would make a recess 
appointment, which he did. 

In 1906 three companies of colored soldiers were discharged from 
the United States Army without honor because of the shooting-up 
by some of them of Brownsville, Texas. The guilty men could not 
be individually determined, — there was a “conspiracy of silence” 
among their comrades to protect them, — and so the President dis- 
charged all and said of his action, “If any organization of troops, 
white or black, is guilty of similar conduct in the future, I shall follow 
precisely the same course.” This incident aroused a great deal of 
criticism and led to an investigation and prolonged debate in the 
Senate. 

I mention these incidents to demonstrate that Roosevelt’s conduct 
was not affected by any feeling of prejudice. In one case his action 
enraged the whites of the South; in the other, it provoked the hostility 
of the negroes North and South. He may have been wrong in one or 
in both, or in neither, but certainly no one can fairly question the 
honesty of his purpose. 

His foreign policy was based upon a very simple rule, which was, 
as he put it, to behave toward other nations as a strong and self- 
respecting man should behave toward the other men with whom he 
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is brought into contact. In other words, as he said, our aim is dis- 
interestedly to help other nations where such help can wisely be 
given without the appearance of meddling with what does not con- 
cern us; to be careful to act as a good neighbor and at the same time 
in good-natured fashion to make it evident that wo do not intend to 
be imposed upon. Or, as he put it in another way, “Speak softly and 
carry a big stick.” 

With these views of our duties, and because of what Roosevelt has 
said and written on the subject, it is hardly necessary to say that he 
always advocated preparedness for war on land and sea, but on the 
theory that “only that nation is equipped for peace that knows how 
to fight.”” He regarded war as something to be avoided, if possible, 
and honorable peace to be desired above all things, nor was this desire 
confined to words. He brought before the Arbitration Tribunal at 
The Hague the question between Mexico and the United States over 
the Pious Fund Claims. He obliged Germany to settle peacefully the 
dispute with Venezuela. He proposed a second peace conference at 
The Hague to complete the work of the first and won the gratitude 
of the world by bringing about peace between Russia and Japan, for 
which great service he received the Nobel prize. 

He was continually preaching the necessity for cultivating the 
stern virtues always needed when a crisis comes to the nation or the 
individual. That there was need of such preachment, no thoughtful 
person, in view of the world experience during the past four years 
will deny. 

One of Roosevelt’s most prophetic utterances was made in April, 
1908, when he asked for four battleships in place of two that the com- 
mittee had recommended. This he urged as a measure of peace and 
not of war, calling the attention of Congress to the fact that neither 
arbitration nor any other device could, as yet, be invoked to prevent 
the most terrible wrongdoing. Knowing now what happened to 
Belgium only six years later, one is impressed with Roosevelt’s pro- 
phetic vision. 

No less striking is what he said in this message touching the in- 
crease of the army admonishing his countrymen that they must not 
indulge a hope to keep at a distance those painful appeals to arms 
with which the history of every other nation abounds, and that if 
peace is to be secured it must be known that we are at all times ready 
for war. 
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” 


But ye say “it will mar our comfort, 
Ye say, “‘it will minish our trade.” 

Do ye wait for the spattered shrapnel 
Ere ye learn how a gun is laid? 


His solemn warning fell on deaf ears. How much would have been 
saved of life and treasure had it been heeded! Speaking of the trip of 
our battle fleet around the world ended in February, 1909, Roosevelt, 
referring to the fact that when he left the Presidency there was not a 
war cloud on the horizon, said that this display of our naval strength 
had “exercised a greater influence for peace than all the peace con- 
gresses of the iast fifty years.” 

His Administration, speaking now of his service of seven and a 
half years, was fruitful of legislation most of which was designed to 
promote justice of treatment between man and man, to protect the 
weak, to curb the strong. . 

It was during this time that the conservation of our natural re- 
sources became a national policy, and through Roosevelt’s insistence, 
substantial progress was made in causing it to become effective. This 
led to frequent and sometimes serious clashes with both houses of 
Congress. Roosevelt appointed the Country Life Commission which 
he hoped would lead to creating better conditions on the farms. As 
he said, “The great rural interests are human interests and good 
crops are of little value to the farmer unless they open the way to a 
good kind of life on the farm.”” His purpose was thwarted by the 
refusal of Congress to make an appropriation for even the printing of 
the report of the Commission. Great Britain is now, as a result of the 
experience in the great war, endeavoring in every way to make farm 
life attractive to the people, realizing that the drift of the population 
away from the land is a serious menace to the prosperity of the 
country. 

Roosevelt must be credited with one great accomplishment while 
he was President and that is overcoming the inertia of Congress. No 
one without some legislative experience can realize what a task this 
was. Both branches were then in control of the conservatives who 
looked with some suspicion upon the new school of thought. While 
they granted much, it was with a rather protesting spirit. What they 
did in the way of legislation under Roosevelt’s whip and spur does 
not now seem very radical, but we are speaking of what happened 
ten years and more ago. The conservative of to-day was the pro- 
gressive of yesterday, the progressive of to-day will be the conserva- 
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tive of to-morrow, so rapidly do views change in response to constantly 
changing conditions. 

Roosevelt overcame the inertia of Congress, notably in the crea- 
tion of the Department of Commerce and Labor and the Bureau of 
Corporations, in the passage of the Hepburn Bill amending and vital- 
izing the Interstate Commerce Act, in the passage of the Pure Food 
and Meat Inspection laws and legislation designed to conserve our 
natural resources. 

This period had been, generally speaking, one of great industrial 
prosperity, of a singularly honest and efficient administration of the 
Government, and one in which the conscience of the people — and 
here was Roosevelt’s most conspicuous accomplishment — had been 
wonderfully quickened. Several years ago I happened to be sitting 
next President Eliot at a public dinner — Roosevelt was then Pres- 
ident. Mr. Eliot said to me that a certain prominent banker had told 
him that the banking fraternity would not then do things which they 
would have done two years before — fine testimony to the changed 
feeling in commercial circles; it was a very different feeling in 1907 
from that which prevailed in 1897. For this Roosevelt was largely 
responsible. His great power was a moral power, and moral questions 
interested him more than any others. He was at his very best in any 
controversy in which they were involved. For example, he did not 
believe that the question of lowering or raising the duties as proposed 
by the two parties in any way approached in importance the trust 
or labor questions, so called, in which the rights of different classes 
of society were involved and the question of social justice was at 
issue. He believed that those who urged upon him the necessity for 
taking up the tariff knew that the tariff would be a red herring across 
the path of moral and industrial reform. 

Toward the end of his term, his relations with Congress became 
somewhat strained. This was due to a variety of causes. The Presi- 
dent was constantly pressing an elaborate program of legislation. 
Congress could never meet his expectations or the expectations of the 
people, and the legislative body came to feel that its efforts were not 
properly appreciated and that the Executive held a place in the con- 
fidence of the people that properly belonged to Congress. 

Roosevelt was very much criticized, among other things, for his 
alleged favoritism toward the Trusts in permitting the United States 
Steel Company to purchase the Tennessee Coal & Iron Company. 
The Senate passed a resolution calling on the Attorney-General to 
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state why he had not prosecuted the Steel Trust, under the Anti- 
Trust Law, for the purchase of the Tennessee Coal Company in the 
fall of 1907. The President instructed the Attorney-General not to 
answer the question, and then answered it himself, going into the 
matter very fully. 

His action was abundantly vindicated in the opinion of the Court 
in the case of the United States vs. United States Steel Corporation, 
decided June 3, 1915, in the United States District Court for the 
District of New Jersey, in which the Court found the transaction 
entirely legitimate. 

Roosevelt was in the habit of going over the heads of Congress and 
appealing directly to the people. As Mr. Bryce said in the “ American 
Commonwealth”: 

An individual man has some great advantages in combating an assembly. 
His counsels are less distracted. His secrets are better kept. He may sow 
discord among his antagonists. He can strike a more sudden blow. Julius 
Cesar was more than a match for the Senate, Cromwell for the Long Par- 
liament, even Louis Napoleon for the French Assembly of 1851. Hence, 
when the President happens to be a strong man, resolute, prudent, and pop- 
ular, he may well hope to prevail against a body whom he may divide by the 
dexterous use of patronage, may weary out by inflexible patience, may over- 
awe by winning the admiration of the masses, always disposed to rally round 
a striking personality. 

The President preferred pretty direct methods to the arts of di- 
plomacy. I think that the country rather enjoyed these contro- 
versies, and, as a rule, sided with him. 

A friend once commented upon his rather abrupt manner of dealing 
with Congress, and he replied in the following words: “An error and 
a weakness, but not the error of a self-seeking man.” 

He was always most approachable and listened carefully to sug- 
gestion and criticism from every quarter, but when all available 
sources of information had been exhausted and his conclusion reached, 
he used every legitimate influence at his command to effect his 
purpose. 

The late Mr. Justice Moody, whose brilliant career was so pre- 
maturely and so tragically ended, wrote me, on May 11, 1916, of 
Roosevelt: 


For five years I was in almost daily association in the details of work 
for a common purpose and in his relation to all sorts and conditions of men, 
and it is one of the heavy sorrows which I must bear that, I shall never be 
able to put into permanent form a record of my observations of his great 
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work and my admiration for the qualities which have made it possible. There 
are some parts of his work as President which I think no one knew better 
than I did, and there are some results of it which ought to receive thorough 
study and be brought clearly to light. I have here in mind the effect of his 
acts and preachings upon economic thought and the development of the 
constitutional theory of our government. If one contrasts the state of opinion 
as to the proper relation between capital and labor and the proper attitude 
of government toward both as that opinion existed say, just before the War 
with Spain and as it exists to-day, one cannot fail to see that there has been 
an extraordinary change. In this change I believe he was the one great leader 
in this country; not that he was preaching things altogether novel or that he 
was originating a new system of social philosophy; but that at the right time 
he happened to be in the right place to convert his thoughts into acts and to 
teach them to a people anxious for constructive leadership, from what he 
once called the greatest pulpit in the world, the Presidency. . . . Perhaps he 
would scout the idea that he had been a guide in constitutional interpreta- 
tion. I remember the state of legal thought and the attitude of the Supreme 
Court in the nineties toward what we call the new nationalism. I believe no 
one appreciates more clearly than I the great change that has come to both 
since then. It is but a revival of the doctrines of Marshall, which at one time 
seemed to have lost potency. By the legislation which Theodore Roosevelt 
promoted against great odds, there have been drawn from the Supreme Court 
decisions which have declared the complete nationalism which is necessary 
to our future national life. 


Roosevelt, while President, had a great influence in European 
affairs. In 1905 when the first Moroccan incident occurred and it 
looked very much like war, he wrote a very strong letter, as Senator 
Lodge has told me, to the Kaiser in which he said in substance that 
the civilized world would regard with horror a war with France and 
that the Kaiser would bring upon himself the hostility of all civilized 
nations. The Kaiser replied that there would be no war and that he 
would do at any time what Roosevelt advised. That danger passed 
and the result was the Algeciras conference where Mr. Henry White 
represented the United States. It will be remembered that the con- 
ference came to a deadlock and appeared to be about to break up. 
Senator Lodge has told me that one afternoon when they were riding 
and discussing the subject, Roosevelt said to him: “I have cabled to 
the Kaiser reminding him of his note and asking him to take steps to 
secure the conclusion of the conference. I do not know whether he 
will do anything but I have done my part.” The result was that the 
German resistance was withdrawn and a settlement reached. Senator 
Lodge said that Mr. White told him that he did not know that Roose- 
velt had done anything but that he was struck with the sudden dis- 
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appearance of the German opposition and the quick settlement which 
followed, all the result of the cable. 

After he left the Presidency and after a few days spent at Oyster 
Bay, Roosevelt, in March, 1909, sailed from New York for Africa in 
charge of a scientific expedition sent out by the Smithsonian Institu- 
tion to collect birds, mammals, reptiles, and plants, but especially 
specimens of big game, for the National Museum at Washington. 

The achievements of this expedition are recorded in a most inter- 
esting book called “‘African Game Trails.” The foreword is dated 
Khartoum, March 15, 1910, and every sentence suggests Roosevelt’s 
love for nature and the open. 

It was just the sort of trip which would attract him, and was full of 
thrilling incidents, all of which appealed to some craving of his. He 
ran the whole gamut of experiences common to the hunter and ex- 
plorer who never spared himself. 

Then began that extraordinary journey through Europe during 
which Roosevelt delivered a series of addresses which attracted world- 
wide attention. In some quarters he was criticized for his blunt com- 
ments upon political conditions in Egypt which were called “hasty,” 
“impulsive,” and “unwise.” One thing is certain, they were char- 
acteristic, a frank expression of his views. They were, however, 
neither “‘hasty”’ nor “‘impulsive,”’ because they had been considered 
with the greatest care, and Roosevelt once told me that he said noth- 
ing of political conditions which had not been submitted in advance 
to those men of the country whose judgment he considered the best. 

As to the speech, “British Rule in Africa,” which was delivered at 
the Guildhall in London, Sir Edward Grey stated in Parliament that 
this address was shown to him before it was deijivered, and was ap- 
proved by him, and was made by his desire. It has been said that as 
a result Kitchener was sent to Egypt. 

His journey through Europe was a royal progress. He had been 
received on every hand with great acclaim as the champion of the 
doctrine of equality of opportunity for all men, irrespective of race, 
creed, or color. He reached New York on Saturday, June 18, 1910, 
and received a wonderful welcome. Measured by human standards, 
I suppose that he reached on that day the zenith of his fame, unless, 
perchance, we except the day on which his death was made known to 
the world. 

Roosevelt’s return to this country was a critical period in his career. 
He then had the choice between resting upon his achievements, secure 
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in the position of first Citizen of the Republic, and again entering the 
arena of political strife to continue to battle for the causes he believed 
in. He chose the latter course in which personally he had everything 
to lose and nothing to gain. He took part in the fight for honest 
government in the New York Campaign of 1910, and, actuated by a 
sense of duty to the people as a whole, made his campaign for the 
Presidency in 1912. I pause here to consider in some detail Roose- 
velt’s candidacy in 1912 because it marks the first great revulsion in 
his fortunes. In passing judgment upon it, we must carefully acquaint 
ourselves with his motives and with his conduct. 

I had a talk with Roosevelt in November, 1911. I spoke to him of 
the convention and of his possible candidacy. (I was myself in favor 
of Mr. Taft’s nomination.) He said, in substance, that he did not 
want to be a candidate — that he did not want the office again, and 
that he believed that it would be a great risk for him to take it, and 
that he had no idea that conditions would arise that would make it 
necessary. If, however, such conditions should arise and it should 
become in his opinion a duty, he would not decline to be drafted. As 
late as December, 1911, he wrote to influential men in the party of 
Washington urging them to do everything they could to stop any 
mention of his name in connection with the office. I talked with him 
again in January, 1912, and again he said he did not want the nomina- 
tion, he doubted if any Republican could be elected, and that he 
personally had everything to lose and nothing to gain if he should 
enter the contest, but again he said that if there should be an up- 
rising of the people, which he did not anticipate, he might consider it. 

During this time the supporters of all the candidates had been hard 
at work to secure delegates, but nothing was done by Roosevelt, nor 
did he want anything done. Meantime, as he has told me, Republican 
governors of several States were writing him and seeing him, urging 
that he be a candidate. He told them that he was not convinced that 
there was any popular demand for his candidacy. Gradually, how- 
ever, through all kinds of interviews, through all kinds of articles in 
the papers, through all kinds of letters and other communications, he 
became convinced, by a sort of cumulative process, that two thirds 
of the rank and file of the Republican Party wished him to run; and 
further, that unless he made the fight for the principles in which he 
believed with all his heart and soul there would be no fight at all 
made for them. He was in this state of mind when, on February 10, 
1912, at a meeting in Chicago, the Republican governors of seven 
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States, West Virginia, Nebraska, New Hampshire, Wyoming, Michi- 
gan, Kansas, and Missouri, asked him to become a candidate for the 
Presidency. On February 24, he replied to the letter of the seven 
governors, and said that he would be a candidate for the nomination 
in the Republican Convention. Before he wrote this letter, but with 
the knowledge that he would be a candidate, Roosevelt made, on 
February 21, 1912, his speech, before the Ohio Constitutional Con- 
vention at Columbus, on “A Charter of Democracy,” in which, 
among other things, he advocated the recall, in certain cases, of 
judicial decisions. This speech alienated hundreds of thousands 
of Republican voters. He did not need to make it to secure the votes 
of radicals — those were his already. He must have known, as well 
as any one, what the result would be. 

The sequence of events is of the utmost importance. Roosevelt 
made the Columbus Speech knowing that he would be a candidate, 
but three days before he wrote this letter saying so. If he had been 
chiefly concerned in getting the nomination, he would never have 
made the speech. That he did make it is strong evidence that the 
cause was what he had at heart and not the gratification of an am- 
bition. Speaking of this at a later period, he said: “ You know that 
1912 really represented merely the goal of thought for which I had 
always been heading. From my standpoint it was merely the effort 
to apply the principles of Abraham Lincoln to the conditions of the 
twentieth century.”” A member of his family who was in close sym- 
pathy with him recently wrote: 

I remember very well in February, 1912, when the “Seven Governors” 
wrote him the letter begging him to be the leader of ‘‘ Progressive Republi- 
canism”’ as opposed to the more reactionary type of Republicanism, that at 
that time I was very doubtful as to the wisdom of his injecting himself into 
that campaign. I could not help feeling that he was being asked to make too 
great a sacrifice, for I foresaw the great difficulties of the situation, as he 
did himself. They did not, however, deter him in the least, because he had 
fully taken into consideration and weighed the results, and as he, himself, 
said in his famous speech that winter at Carnegie Hall: ‘What difference 
does it make if an instrument used for a great purpose should be broken in 
the using?”” His mood that winter was one of the greatest seriousness, and 
ovef and over again he told me that no matter what happened to himself, 
he was convinced that unless a more progressive attitude were taken towards 
the labor questions, the wage-earners’ questions, and all industrial legisla- 
tion, a new revolution would be the inevitable result. ... 

Of all the varied qualities of Theodore Roosevelt, the quality of vision was 
the strongest of all. The student of history, in analyzing his words — words 
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which always were squared by action — will learn the indisputable fact that 
almost always Theodore Roosevelt foresaw what was coming in his country, 
and always tried to forearm the country to meet the inevitable. 


Roosevelt did not receive the nomination. He and his followers 
believed — and there was ground for it — that the action of the Con- 
vention did not represent the wishes of a great majority of the Re- 
publicans of the country, and furthermore that a majority of the 
honestly elected delegates were in his favor. This led him to repu- 
diate the action of the Convention and led also to the organization of 
the Progressive Party which held a Convention in Chicago on August 
5, 1912, at which he was nominated for the Presidency. That Con- 
vention had about it a distinctly religious atmosphere. The delegates 
sang “Onward Christian Soldiers,’’ which became the hymn of the 
Progressive Party, and their battle-cry was, ““We stand at Arma- 
geddon and we battle for the Lord.” 

The campaign that followed was one of extreme bitterness. 

Roosevelt was imbued with the spirit of the crusader; he believed 
that he was leading a great cause, and that in doing so he was serving 
the best interests of his countrymen. A leader on the field of battle 
sees nothing but his goal, and in his progress tramples alike on friend 
and foe. Such was his relation to the conflict. 

It will be remembered that Roosevelt was shot at Milwaukee when 
the campaign was at its height in October, 1912. 

When his friends sought to take him to the hospital, he said: “You 
get me to that speech. It may be the last one I shall ever make”; and 
in the course of his speech, he said: “I tell you with absolute truth- 
fulness I am not thinking of my own life, I am not thinking of my 
own success, I am thinking only of the success of this great cause.” ! 

The result was the election of Mr. Wilson. Roosevelt polled the 
next largest number of votes, 4,114,585. When it is remembered that 
the Progressive campaign was conducted without any organization, 
against the organized political ability of both of the old parties, 
against ninety per cent of the press of the country, and practically 
by Roosevelt single-handed, I think it must be regarded as the 
greatest personal triumph ever achieved by a political leader in the 
history of constitutional governments. 

There is probably no one doctrine urged by Roosevelt that has 
aroused so much criticism or alienated so many of his conservative 
supporters as that of the recall of judicial decisions advocated in 

1 The Boys’ Life of Theodore Roosevelt, Hermann Hagedorn, 1918. 
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his Columbus speech. Whether one agreed with him or not (and 
I was one of those who did not), his position should be fairly un- 
derstood and he should not be charged with having advanced this 
doctrine in any demagogic spirit. That he was absolutely sincere in 
his opinion, and that it was the result of many years of thought, can 
easily be demonstrated to be true. In 1885, the Court of Appeals of 
New York found unconstitutional an act of the Legislature which 
Roosevelt had been active in having passed declaring unlawful the 
manufacture in tenement houses of cigars or of tobacco into other 
forms. At that time, nearly thirty years before the Columbus speech, 
Roosevelt’s wrath was roused against that kind of judicial mind, 
which, as he said, was blind to changed social conditions and which 
was disposed so to limit the area of the “police power” as to 
make it impossible to legislate for the correction of such abuses as 
the one I have mentioned, namely, the limiting of the number of 
hours of work in unhealthy occupations, and others of a kindred 
nature. He gave expression to his views from time to time in his 
messages to Congress and elsewhere, and was for many years seeking 
a remedy which finally he thought he had found in the recall of 
judicial decisions. It was not a hasty conclusion but had been reached 
after years of reflection and study. 

I think that the real difference, on this subject, between the posi- 
tion of the conservative of open mind and Roosevelt was not so much 
the end to be sought as the method to pursue. The conservative 
thought it wiser to wait for public opinion, changing as it does with 
changing conditions, to have its effect upon the judicial mind; or, if 
necessary, to resort to an amendment of the Constitution, State or 
National. Roosevelt, impatient to reach the goal, desired some more 
immediate influence of public opinion upon this class of judicial de- 
cisions. I am sure that he came to feel that the doctrine of the recall 
of judicial decisions was one that should not be pressed. Possibly he 
reached this decision because of the fact that the Courts had changed 
their attitude toward this class of cases. It is rather significant 
that three of the decisions much criticized by Roosevelt, all of them, 
as it happens, New York cases, have been reversed. I believe that 
his agitation of the subject had much to do in creating a public 
opinion which had its influence upon the Courts and has led them to 
adapt their construction of the law to new conditions of society and 
to new relations, as they arise, between employers and employees. 
In speaking of the incident of the Tenement House Case and of his 
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attitude toward social and industrial legislation generally, Roosevelt 
once said: 


My college training had biased me against all governmental schemes for 
the betterment of the social and industrial conditions of laborers or for the 
control of corporations. The education which I afterwards received in these 
matters and which completely changed my views, was gained partly from 
books but more from actual experience in governmental work and from a 
constantly widening and more intimate knowledge of the real life of different 
bodies of people. 


In October, 1913, Roosevelt went to Brazil upon an expedition 
organized by the American Museum of Natural History and returned 
the following May. He had been urged by the South Americans to 
speak to them of his theories of government and did so in several 
addresses — afterward, in the course of his explorations, he had the 
supreme satisfaction of putting the River of Doubt on the map. It 
was a perilous trip and Roosevelt barely escaped with his life. He 
told me that he was at one time so weak that if his foot struck the 
slightest obstruction, he would fall to the ground. I asked him what 
he would have done if he had been unable to proceed and he replied 
that he would have shot himself as the only way to save his com- 
panions who would not abandon him while he lived. 

It was a fever-laden climate and a land of creeping, slimy creatures 
and biting insects, sinister and evil, where “‘senescent beings were 
writhing around and were strangling other senescent beings.”” There 
were sown the seeds of disease that finally led to his death. If one 
should ask, as many have, why Roosevelt risked so much, the only 
reply is, and it is adequate, that if he had not possessed the spirit that 
took him to South America, he would have been without the spirit 
that made him what he was. “He paid with his body for his soul’s 
desire.” 

In December, 1913, his “Autobiography” was published. Mean- 
time there were evidences that the strength of the Progressive Party 
was declining and with it Roosevelt’s political influence, and in the 
elections of 1914 both seemed to receive their death blow. I say 
*“seemed”’ because while there were many who believed that all had 
gone wrong with a very great career, there were a few who believed 
that his star of destiny would again be triumphantly in the ascendant. 
At this time, Roosevelt could easily have resumed his position of 
leadership in the Republican Party, but he would not desert those 
whom he had “led out into the wilderness.” At this time and for 
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some time thereafter he thought that the people were tired of him. I 
do not think that this depressed him in any way. He simply accepted 
it as a fact, but he kept on working. When the great war broke out, 
he was in the forefront of those urging that we make preparations 
effectively to join in the struggle, if it should become necessary, as he 
believed it would be. He savagely denounced an hyphenated Amer- 
ican citizenship. He scathingly attacked the administration for what 
he regarded as its shortcomings. He did more than any one else to 
weld our heterogeneous population North, South, East, and West 
into one American unit that knew no other allegiance. Two days 
after the Lusitania was sunk in May, 1915, Roosevelt made a state- 
ment to the press in which he said: 

Without twenty-four hours delay this country should and could take 
effective action. It should take possession of all of the interned German 
ships, including the German war ships, and hold them as a guarantee that 
ample satisfaction shall be given us. Furthermore, it should declare that in 
view of Germany’s murderous offences against the rights of neutrals, all 
commerce with Germany shall be forthwith forbidden. ... I do not believe 
that the firm assertion of our rights means war, but in any event, it is well to 
rem 2>mber there are things worse than war. 

Let us as a nation understand that peace is worth having only when it is 
the handmaiden of international righteousness and of national self-respect. 


Roosevelt’s views are well expressed in the following lines of 
Lowell: 


God give us peace, not such as lulls to sleep, 

But sword on thigh, and brow with purpose knit, 
And let our ship of state to harbor sweep, 

Her ports all up, her battle lanterns lit, 

And her leashed thunders gathering for their leap. 


The Presidential election of 1916 was approaching, but Roosevelt 
spoke and wrote like a patriot and not like a politician. 

His name was, of course, widely mentioned for the nomination of 
the Republican Party. Mr. Hughes was nominated and Roosevelt 
heartily supported him. He took a very active part in the campaign, 
making many speeches all pervaded by a spirit of intense patriotism. 

His views upon our duty in the great crisis we have passed through 
have been expressed in four books published within four years, in 
part a collection of various magazine and newspaper articles: ‘‘ Amer- 
ica and the World War,” “Fear God and Take your own Part.” “‘ The 
Foes of our own Household,” “The Great Adventure.” After we 
entered the War, Roosevelt made every effort to get into active serv- 
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ice, seeking authority, that was denied him, to raise a division for 
immediate service at the front; but he was represented there by four 
sons, and in the death of one he made the supreme sacrifice. 

In July, 1918, Roosevelt was strongly urged in a “Round Robin” 
to become the candidate for Governor of New York. This document 
was signed by many of the so-called reactionary Republicans and 
clearly foreshadowed a general desire among Republicans of all shades 
of opinion that he should be the candidate in 1920. 

I have mentioned, necessarily in a very fragmentary way, some of 
the chief events in Roosevelt’s life which will enable us to reach cer- 
tain conclusions in regard to his character and accomplishments. 

He was never an extreme party man, he always regarded a party 
as a means to an end, and when, in his opinion, it ceased to be an in- 
strument for good, he was ready to cast it aside. 

He was always a radical “democrat.” Of course, I use the word 
generically and not as the designation of a party. He said so in his 
Oxford address and in his Guildhall! address he said: “‘I am a demo- 
crat, a man who feels that his first thought is bound to be the wel- 
fare of the masses of mankind, and his first duty to war against 
violence and injustice and wrong-doing, wherever found.”’ He once 
said to a friend at Oyster Bay after he had finished his term as Pres- 
ident: ““I am a democrat and a radical. I like to go to the Lodge here 
and sit on the benches while my cousin’s gardener presides.” 

One of his strong characteristics was his belief in the good faith and 
common sense of the average man and he had the capacity to make 
his countrymen know that he had it. He had lived the West as well 
as studied it, and from those ranching days in Dakota had come to 
him a realization of what the whole country meant. He was always 
for the people and every type and kind of people, to whose better- 
ment his life was consecrated. 

He always spoke of himself and his accomplishments with extreme 
modesty. I remember that at the twenty-fifth anniversary of the 
graduation of our Class, while he was President, he said in substance 
that he was not a great man, that there were very few such, but that 
he had improved his opportunities. For example, said he: 


Many other men have had the same experience in the West and could have 
raised a regiment in the Spanish War as I did, but they did not. I was afraid 
at first that they would call the regiment “‘Teddy’s Terrors,’’ which would 
have covered it with ridicule. I did not want any name, but “‘ Rough Riders” 
was the one that finally stuck. 
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It was a necessity to get this regiment into action, otherwise it would have 
been laughed at. We came near being left behind, and I admit I pulled every 
wire in sight to get that regiment to Cuba, and we got there. If we had not, 
I should never have been President. 


Speaking of Panama, he said: “I had to act quickly, and I did — 
and we are now building the canal.’”’ Criticism of his action did not 
create in his mind any doubt as to its righteousness and _ necessity. 
Whatever his critics said, he always remained in what he once spoke 
of as a “‘wholly unrepentant frame of mind in reference thereto.” 

Roosevelt expressed a very modest opinion of some of his speeches. 
For example: Secretary Hay, in his diary, June 5, 1904, made the fol- 
lowing memorandum: ‘(The President) spoke of his own speeches, 
saying he knew there was not much in them except a certain sincerity 
and kind of commonplace morality which put him en rapport with 
the people he talked with.’’ Of course all will agree that Roosevelt 
was highly original in much that he said and wrote, which led me to 
call this remark of John Hay’s to his attention and to ask him what 
he considered the most original and best things he had written. He 
replied as follows: 


Theodore Roosevelt to Charles G. Washburn, October 16, 1915 
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Roosevelt utilized to the utmost every opportunity; for example, 
he spent some time on his ranch. This was a very common experience. 
Many men have done the same thing, but the experience in his case 
led to the writing of the “Winning of the West”’ by American pioneer 
explorers. That was not all: it led to the writing of several most inter- 
esting books on frontier life, and then to the forming of the Rough 
Riders in the Cuban War which, Roosevelt said, made him President. 
Of course, I should qualify this. What made him President was the 
cumulative force of his achievements brought into high light through 
picturesque circumstances made possible by his unique personality. 

Of course he had a most extraordinary personality, as the world 
knows. He had a wider range of genuine human sympathies than 
any other man who ever occupied the Presidential office —I say 
wider range of genuine human sympathies, not deeper sympathies, 
for I have Lincoln in mind. 

His Western life, no doubt, had a very marked influence on his 
career and made him the All-American which led him to National 
leadership.’ No human being could remain in his presence without 
being irresistibly drawn to him — there was a thrill about it that 
seemed to pervade one’s very being, a quality in him that made one 
feel as if one had drunk deep draughts from a bubbling spring, un- 
quenchable. 

He was an enthusiastic naturalist and lover of nature. John 
Burroughs said that on his trip to the Yellowstone with Roosevelt 
in 1903, he could help the President to identify only one new bird; he 
recognized the others as quickly as Burroughs did. When Roosevelt 
was in England in June, 1910, he tramped through the New Forest 
with Sir Edward Grey who knew the songs and ways of English birds. 
“T know,” said Roosevelt in his autobiography, “the lark of Shake- 
speare and Shelley and the Ettrick Shepherd; I know the Nightingale 
of Milton and Keats; I know Wordsworth’s Cuckoo; I know Mavis 
and Merle singing in the merry green wood of the old ballads; I 
know Jenny Wren and Cock Robin of the nursery books. Therefore 
I had always much desired to hear the birds in real life.”’ 

John Burroughs once said, as I sat under a tree with him at his 
place, Woodchuck Lodge in the Catskills, that Roosevelt knew the 
birds by the flip of their wings. 

Roosevelt’s sense of humor, constantly in evidence, was amusingly 
illustrated in his comments on a newspaper report that when he 
ceased to be President of the United States he would become Presi- 
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dent of Harvard University. He said: “I have no more idea of suc- 
ceeding President Eliot than I have of becoming Grand Llama of 
Thibet or a medicine man among the Apaches”’; and he pictured 
himself riding up to the President’s office on a cayuse with a couple 
of forty-ones strapped to his waist, Bat Masterson following with a 
knife between his teeth ready to be made Dean of the Faculty. 

He was not in his youth a ready speaker. He was halting and hes- 
itating in his delivery. In the early days no one would have predicted 
a great future for him as an “orator.”” In the later years, while he 
had none of the arts of the orator, the subject-matter of his addresses 
had been so interesting and his personality so compelling that he was 
a most impressive speaker. He has, as every one knows, been a most 
voluminous writer, and I was surprised when he said to me some 
years ago, in substance: “Do you know, I am not a very ready writer. 
No one knows how much time I put into my articles for the Outlook.”’ 
He then pulled a typewritten manuscript from his pocket and said, 
“Here is an article that I am going over, as I have opportunity, cor- 
recting and recasting it”; and then he added, “but my work is done 
three months ahead.” Here was one great secret of his ability to 
accomplish much: he was always doing to-day the work of to-morrow, 
of next week, or of next year. During the winter of 1909, he was 
at work on the addresses he was to deliver after his African trip 
and while in Europe the following year. 

He was always impatient with well-meaning but futile people. 
Somewhere in “The Winning of the West,” he speaks of that “large 
class of amiable but maudlin fanatics concerning whom it may be 
said that the excellence of their intentions but indifferently atones 
for the invariable folly and ill effect of their actions.” 

Roosevelt has often been charged with being egotistical because 
he always seemed to be so sure that he was right. It was not so much 
that, as that he believed his cause to be right. His political creed was 
well expressed in his Carnegie Hall speech, in March, 1912, in which 
he said: — 

In order to succeed we need leaders of inspired idealism, leaders to whom 
are granted|great visions, who dream greatly and strive to make their dreams 
come true; who can kindle the people with the fire from their own burning 
souls. The leader for the time being, whoever he may be, is but an instru- . 
ment, to be used until broken and then to be cast aside; and if he is worth 
his salt he will care no more when he is broken than a soldier cares when he 
is sent where his life is forfeit in order that the victory may be won. In the 
long fight for righteousness the watchword for all of us is, spend and be spent. 
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It is of little matter whether any one man fails or succeeds; but the cause 
shall not fail, for it is the cause of mankind. 

I have often heard Roosevelt called an astute.politician. In my 
opinion, he never was a politician, as we understand the term. A 
politician tries to find out what the people want and seeks to give it 
to them. A statesman seeks to make the people want what he believes 
they ought to have and brings them to his point of view. The pol- 
itician follows, the statesman leads, and Roosevelt was in the latter 
class. No politician would have invited Booker Washington to the 
White House to dinner. No politician would at the same time have 
denounced the abuses tolerated or practised by organized capital and 
organized labor. No politician would have discharged the negro 
regiment at Brownsville, or been so regardless of the amenities in 
dealing with Congress. No politician in Roosevelt’s position, upon 
his return from Europe, in 1910, would have become involved in New 
York State politics, or in 1912 have been a candidate for the Presi- 
dency or organized the Progressive Party. And in 1915 and 1916, with 
a presidential election approaching, had Roosevelt been a politician, he 
would not have so savagely denounced the hyphenated American, or 
made it so clear that he preferred war to the wrong kind of peace. 

While Roosevelt’s activities in increasing the efficiency of all 
agencies necessary to the prosecution of the war absorbed all of his 
time and energy, there is no reason to believe that he had changed 
his views in any way upon social questions. In his last book, ‘‘The 
Great Adventure,” he expressed his belief that the state should in 
some way endow motherhood and that we should deal on a national 
scale with factory and industrial conditions; with city and country 
conditions; with child labor; and with old age, health, and unemploy- 
ment insurance for workers. 

What amazes one in the life of Theodore Roosevelt is his prodigious 
activity of mind and body and his great accomplishments in so many 
fields of endeavor. He was a scientific naturalist and famous hunter. 
The number of his books and their quality would satisfy the ambition 
of one who wished only to be distinguished as an historian and in 
letters. He has a place among the explorers of the world. His mil- 
itary career, while brief, was highly honorable and effective. He was 
a reformer who reformed things, whose idealism was tempered with 
common sense, and as a statesman, patriot, and leader of men, he 
stands preéminent. His industry was untiring, his mind dominated 
his body. It made a strong man out of a delicate child, and in spite 
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of some physical infirmities, enabled him to compete with the best 
where one must qualify with brawn and muscle. His constant aim 
was to get out of himself the best there was in him. 

Since his return from the South American journey, he had been 
subject to periods of serious disability. Early in 1918, he went 
through an operation and was at the point of death. Again late in 
1918, he was seriously, almost fatally ill, but through it all the rugged 
frame, which had so often resisted exposure, hardship, and disease 
still remained the incarnation of a vitality which apparently could 
never be subdued, so continuous were his activities. On the Saturday 
before his death, an inspiring, patriotic message from him was read 
at a meeting in New York, and on his desk after his death was found a 
memorandum expressing his earnest desire for a peace with Germany 
that would shackle her for all time and urging complete union among 
Republicans. He was the generally acknowledged leader of that 
party even by those who in 1912 bitterly condemned him for having 
abandoned it. His influence and popularity were never greater than 
on the day he died. 

Theodore Roosevelt keenly enjoyed the delight of living, but was 
not afraid of death. He developed the great powers God gave him 
to the extent of his ability. He was called to high places and con- 
stantly endeavored to make his countrymen responsive to that spirit 
that drives us onward and upward. He dared some mighty things 
and won some glorious triumphs. He avoided the “ gray twilight that 
knows not victory or defeat.” 

He rose to the very pinnacle of success and he descended into the 
depths of apparent failure, but he was not dismayed. He saw his 
political fortunes revive and all his countrymen come to a better 
understanding of the purpose of his life. He had that greatest of all 
blessings, the love of wife and children; and in the loss of a son, in a 
battle in the clouds, he experienced the keenest anguish sanctified by 
an appreciation of a great sacrifice made for a cause in which he be- 
lieved. “‘He fought a good fight, he finished his course, he kept the 
faith.” 

His last words were to his attendant, “Put out the light,” and 
then without any warning, in the gray of the early dawn, the light of 
this great American went out, a light that had been for so many years 
an unfailing beacon to struggling mankind. 
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JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL.! 
By BLISS PERRY, Proressor or Encuisu Lireratvre. 


WO Harvard men, teachers of English in the University of North 

Carolina, have recently published a new kind of textbook for 
undergraduates. Abandoning the conventional survey of literary 
types and the examination of literary history in the narrow sense of 
those words, they present a program of ideas, the dominant ideas of 
successive epochs in the life of England and America. They direct the 
attention of the young student, not so much to canons of art as to 
noteworthy expressions of communal thought and feeling, to the 
problems of self-government, of noble discipline, of ordered liberty. 
The title of this book is The Great Tradition. The fundamental ideal- 
ism of the Anglo-Saxon race is illustrated by passages from Bacon and 
Raleigh, Spenser and Shakespeare. But William Bradford, as well as 
Cromwell and Milton, is chosen to represent the seventeenth-century 
struggle for faith and freedom. In the eighteenth century, Washington 
and Jefferson and Thomas Paine appear side by side with Burke and 
Burns and Wordsworth. Shelley and Byron, Tennyson and Carlyle 
are here of course, but with them are John Stuart Mill and John 
Bright and John Morley. There are passages from Webster and Emer- 
son, from Lowell and Walt Whitman and Lincoln, and finally, from 
the eloquent lips of living men, — from Lloyd George and Arthur 
Balfour and Viscount Grey and President Wilson, — there are pleas 
for international honor and international justice and for a common- 
wealth of free nations. 

It is a magnificent story, this record of Anglo-Saxon idealism during 
four hundred years. The six or seven hundred pages of the book which 
I have mentioned are indeed rich in purely literary material; in the 
illustration of the temper of historic periods; in the exhibition of 
changes in language and in literary forms. The lover of sheer beauty 
in words, the analyzer of literary types, the student of biography, find 
here ample material for their special investigations. But the stress is 
laid, not so much upon the quality of individual genius, as upon the 
political and moral instincts of the English-speaking races, their long 
fight for liberty and democracy, their endeavor to establish the terms 
upon which men may live together in society. And precisely here, I 


1 An address delivered at the exercises held by the Cambridge Historical Society in 
Sanders Theatre, February 22, 1919, to commemorate the centenary of Lowell's birth. 
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take it, is the significance of the pages which Professors Greenlaw and 
Hanford assign to James Russell Lowell. The man whom we com- 
memorate to-night played his part in the evolution which has trans- 
formed the Elizabethan Englishman into the twentieth-century Amer- 
ican. Lowell was an inheritor and an enricher of the Great Tradition. 

This does not mean that he did not know whether he was American 
or English. He wrote in 1866 of certain Englishmen: “They seem to 
forget that more than half the people of the North have roots, as I 
have, that run down more than two hundred years deep into this new- 
world soil — that we have not a thought nor a hope that is not Ameri- 
can.” In 1876, when his political independence made him the target 
of criticism, he replied indignantly: “These fellows have no notion 
what love of country means. It is in my very blood and bones. If I 
am not an American, who ever was?” 

It remains true, nevertheless, that Lowell’s life and his best writing 
are keyed to that instinct of personal discipline and civic responsibility 
which characterized the seventeenth century emigrants from England. 
These successors of Roger Ascham and Thomas Elyot and Philip Sid- 
ney were Puritanic, moralistic, practical; and with their “faith in God, 
faith in man and faith in work” they built an empire. Lowell’s own 
mind, like Franklin’s, like Lincoln’s, had a shrewd sense of what con- 
cerns the common interests of all. The inscription beneath his bust 
on the exterior of Massachusetts Hall runs as follows: “Patriot, 
scholar, orator, poet, public servant.” Those words begin and end 
upon that civic note which is heard in all of Lowell’s greater utter- 
ances. It has been the dominant note of much of the American writing 
that has endured. And it is by virtue of this note, touched so pas- 
sionately, so nobly, throughout a long life, that Lowell belongs to the 
elect company of public souls. 

No doubt we have had in this country distinguished practitioners 
of literature who have stood mainly or wholly outside the line of the 
Great Tradition. They drew their inspiration elsewhere. Poe, for 
example, is not of the company; Hawthorne in his lonelier moods is 
scarcely of the company. In purely literary fame, these names may 
be held to outrank the name of James Russell Lowell; as Emerson 
outranks him, of course, in range of vision, Longfellow in craftsman- 
ship, and Walt Whitman in sheer power of emotion and of phrase. 
But it happens that Lowell stands with both Emerson and Whitman 
in the very centre of that group of poets and prose-men who have been 
inspired by the American idea. They were all, as we say proudly now- 
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adays, “in the service,” and the particular rank they may have 
chanced to win is a relatively insignificant question, except to critics 
and historians. 

The centenary of the birth of a writer who reached three score and 
ten is usually ill-timed for a proper perspective of his work. A gener- 
ation has elapsed since his death. Fashions have changed; writers, 
like bits of old furniture, have had time to “go out” and not time 
enough to come in again. George Eliot and Ruskin, for instance, 
whose centenaries fall in this year, suffer the dark reproach of having 
been “Victorians.” The centenaries of Hawthorne and Longfellow 
and Whittier were celebrated at a period of comparative indifference 
to their significance. But if the present moment is still too near to 
Lowell’s life-time to afford a desirable literary perspective, a moral 
touchstone of his worth is close at hand. In this hour of heightened 
national consciousness, when we are all absorbed with the part which 
the English-speaking races are playing in the service of the world, we 
may surely ask whether Lowell’s mind kept faith with his blood and 
with his citizenship, or whether, like many a creator of exotic, hybrid 
beauty, he remained an alien in the spiritual commonwealth, a home- 
less, masterless man. 

No one needs to speak in Cambridge of Lowell’s devotion to the 
community in which he was born and in which he had the good fortune 
to die. In some of his most delightful pages he has recorded his affec- 
tion for it. Yonder in the alcoves of Harvard Hall, then the College 
Library, he discovered many an author unrepresented among his 
father’s books at Elmwood. In University Hall he attended chapel — 
occasionally. In the open space between Hollis and Holden he read 
his ““Commemoration Ode.” He wrote to President Hill in 1863: 
“Something ought to be done about the trees in the Yard.”” He loved 
the place. It was here in Sanders Theatre that he pronounced his 
memorable address at the two hundred and fiftieth anniversary of the 
founding of the College — an address rich in historic background, and 
not without solicitude for the future of his favorite humanistic studies 
— a solicitude, some will think, only too well justified. “Cambridge 
at all times is full of ghosts,” said Emerson. But no ghost from the 
past, flitting along the Old Road from Elmwood to the Yard, and 
haunting the bleak lecture-rooms where it had recited as a careless 
boy and taught wearily as a man, could wear a more quizzical and 
friendly aspect than Lowell’s. He commonly spoke of his life as a 
professor with whimsical disparagement, as Henry Adams wrote of 
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his own teaching with a somewhat cynical disparagement. But the 
fact is that both of these self-depreciating New Englanders were stim- 
ulating and valuable teachers. From his happily idle boyhood to the 
close of his fruitful career, Lowell’s loyalty to Cambridge and Harvard 
was unalterable. Other tastes changed after wider experience with the 
world. He even preferred, at last, the English blackbird to the Ameri- 
can bobolink, but the Harvard Quinquennial Catalogue never lost its 
savor, and in the full tide of his social success in London he still 
thought that the society he had enjoyed at the Saturday Club was the 
best society in the world. To deracinate Lowell was impossible, and it 
was for this very reason that he became so serviceable an international 
personage. You knew where he stood. It was not for nothing that his 
roots ran down two hundred years deep. He was the incarnation of his 
native soil. 

Lowell has recently been described, together with Whittier, Emer- 
son, and others, as an “English provincial poet — in the sense that 
America was still a literary province of the mother country.” To this 
amazing statement one can only rejoin that if “The Biglow Papers,” 
the “Harvard Commemoration Ode,” “Under the Old Elm,” the 
“Fourth of July Ode,” and the Agassiz elegy are English provincial 
poetry, most of us need a new map and a new vocabulary. Of both 
series of “Biglow Papers” we may surely exclaim, as did Quintilian 
concerning early Roman satire, “This is wholly ours.” It is true that 
Lowell, like every young poet of his generation, had steeped himself 
in Spenser and the other Elizabethans. They were his literary ances- 
tors by as indisputable an inheritance as a Masefield or a Kipling 
could claim. He had been brought up to revere Pope. Then he sur- 
rendered to Wordsworth and Keats and Shelley, and his earlier 
verses, like the early work of Tennyson, are full of echoes of other 
men’s music. It is also true that in spite of his cleverness in versifying, 
or perhaps because of it, he usually showed little inventiveness in 
shaping new poetic patterns. His tastes were conservative. He lacked 
that restless technical curiosity which spurred Poe and Whitman to 
experiment with new forms. But Lowell revealed early extraordinary 
gifts of improvisation, retaining the old tunes of English verse as the 
basis for his own strains of unpremeditated art. He wrote “A Fable 
for Critics” faster than he could have written it in prose. ‘Sir Laun- 
fal”? was composed in two days, the “Commemoration Ode”’ in one. 

It was this facile, copious, enthusiastic poet, not yet thirty, who 
grew hot over the Mexican War and poured forth his indignation in 
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an unforgettable political satire such as no English provincial poet 
could possibly have written. What a weapon he had, and how it 
flashed in his hand, gleaming with wit and humor and irony, edged 
with scorn, and weighted with two hundred years of Puritan tradition 
concerning right and wrong! For that, after all, was the secret of its 
success. Great satire must have a standard; and Lowell revealed his in 
the very first number and in one line: 
“°T aint your eppylets an’ feathers 
Make the thing a grain more right.” 

Some readers to-day dislike the Yankee dialect of these verses. 
Some think Lowell struck too hard; but they forget Grant’s charac- 
terization of the Mexican War as “one of the most unjust ever waged 
by a stronger against a weaker nation.” There are critics who think 
the First Series of “Biglow Papers”’ too sectional; an exhibition of 
New England’s ancient tendency towards nullification of the national 
will. No doubt Lowell underestimated the real strength of the advo- 
cates of national expansion at any cost. Parson Wilbur thought, you 
remember, that 

‘All this big talk of our destinies 
Is half on it ign’ance an’ t’ other half rum.” 
Neither ignorance nor rum was responsible for the invasion of Bel- 
gium; but at least one can say that the political philosophy which 
justifies forcible annexation of territory is taught to-day in fewer 
universities than were teaching it up to 1914. Poets are apt to have 
the last word, even in politics. 

The war with Mexico was only an episode in the expansion of the 
slave power; the fundamental test of American institutions came in 
the War for the Union. Here again Lowell touched the heart of the 
great issue. The Second Series of “Biglow Papers” is more uneven 
than the First. There is less humor and more of whimsicality. But 
the dialogue between “the Moniment and the Bridge,” “Jonathan to 
John,” and above all, the tenth number, “Mr. Hosea Biglow to the 
Editor of the Atlantic Monthly” show the full sweep of Lowell’s power. 
Here are pride of country, passion of personal sorrow, tenderness, 
idyllic beauty, magic of word and phrase. 

Never again, save in passages of the memorial odes written after 
the War, was Lowell more completely the poet. For it is well known 
that his was a divided nature, so variously endowed that complete 
integration was difficult, and that the circumstances of his career pre- 
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vented that steady concentration of powers which poetry demands. 
She is proverbially the most jealous of mistresses, and Lowell could 
not render a constant allegiance. At thirty his friends thought of him, 
rightly enough, as primarily a poet: but in the next fifteen years he 
had become a professor, had devoted long periods to study in Europe, 
had published prose essays, had turned editor, first of the Altantic, 
then of the North American Review, and was writing political articles 
that guided public opinion in the North. To use a phrase then begin- 
ning to come into general use, he was now a “man of letters.” But 
during the Civil War, I believe he thought of himself as simply a citi- 
zen of the Union. His general reputation, won in many fields, gave 
weight to what he wrote as a publicist. His editorials were one more 
evidence of the central pull of the Great Tradition: it steadied his 
judgment, clarified his vision, kept his rudder true. 

Lowell’s political papers during this period, although now little 
read, have been praised by Mr. James Ford Rhodes as an exact esti- 
mate of public sentiment, as voicing in energetic diction the mass of 
the common people of the North. Lincoln wrote to thank him for one 
of them, adding, “I fear I am not quite worthy of all which is therein 
kindly said of me personally.” Luckily Lincoln never saw an earlier 
letter in which Lowell thought that “an ounce of Frémont is worth a 
pound of long Abraham.” The fact is that Lowell, like most men of 
the “Brahmin caste,” came slowly to a recognition of Lincoln’s true 
quality. Motley, watching events from Vienna, had a better perspec- 
tive than Boston then afforded. Even Mr. Norton, Lowell’s dear 
friend and associate upon the North American Review, thought in 1862 
that the President was timid, vacillating, and secretive, and, what now 
seems a queerer judgment still, that he wrote very poor English. But 
if the editors of the North American showed a typical Anglo-Saxon 
reluctance in yielding to the spell of a new political leadership, Lowell 
made full amends for it in that superb Lincoln strophe now inserted 
in the “Commemoration Ode,” afterthought though it was, and not 
read at the celebration. 

In this poem and in the various Centennial Odes composed ten 
years later, Lowell found an instrument exactly suited to his temper- 
ament and his technique. Loose in structure, copious in diction, 
swarming with imagery, these Odes gave ample scope for Lowell’s 
swift gush of patriotic fervor, for the afflatus of the improviser, stead- 
ied by reverence for America’s historic past. To a generation begin- 
ning to lose its taste for commemorative oratory, the Odes gave — and 
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still give — the thrill of patriotic eloquence which Everett and Web- 
ster had communicated in the memorial epoch of 1826. The forms 
change, the function never dies. 

The dozen years following the Civil War were also the period of 
Lowell’s greatest productiveness in prose. Tethered as he was to the 
duties of his professorship, and growling humorously over them, he 
managed nevertheless to put together volume after volume of essays 
that added greatly to his reputation, both here and in England. For 
it should be remembered that the honorary degrees of D.C.L. from 
Oxford and LL.D. from Cambridge were bestowed upon Lowell in 
1873 and 1874; long before any one had thought of him as Minister to 
England, and only a little more than ten years after he had printed 
his indignant lines about 


“The old J. B. 


A-crowdin’ you and me” 


J. B. seemed to like them! A part of Lowell’s full harvest of prose 
sprang from that habit of enormous reading which he had indulged 
since boyhood. He liked to think of himself as “one of the last of the 
great readers”; and though he was not that, of course, there was 
nevertheless something of the seventeenth century tradition in his 
gluttony of books. The very sight and touch and smell of them were 
one of his pieties. He had written from Elmwood in 1861: “I am back 
again in the place I love best. I am sitting in my old garret, at my old 
desk, smoking my old pipe and loving my old friends.”” That is the 
way book-lovers still picture Lowell — the Lowell of the “ Letters” — 
and though it is only a half-length portrait of him, it is not a false one. 
He drew upon his ripe stock of reading for his college lectures, and 
from the lectures, in turn, came many of the essays. Wide as the read- 
ing was in various languages, it was mainly in the field of “belles- 
lettres.” Lowell had little or no interest in science or philosophy. 
Upon one side of his complex nature he was simply a book-man like 
Charles Lamb, and like Lamb he was tempted to think that books 
about subjects that did not interest him were not really books at all. 

Recent critics have seemed somewhat disturbed over Lowell’s 
scholarship. He once said of Longfellow: “Mr. Longfellow is not a 
scholar in the German sense of the word, — that is to say, he is no 
pedant, but he certainly is a scholar in another and perhaps a higher 
sense. I mean in range of acquirement and the flavor that comes 
with it.” Those words might have been written of himself. It is sixty- 
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five years since Lowell was appointed to his professorship at Harvard, 
and during this long period erudition has not been idle here. It is quite 
possible that the University possesses to-day a better Dante scholar 
than Lowell, a better scholar in Old French, a better Chaucer scholar, 
a better Shakespeare scholar. But it is certain that if our Division of 
Modern Languages were called upon to produce a volume of essays 
matching in human interest one of Lowell’s volumes drawn from these 
various fields, we should be obliged, first, to organize a syndicate, and, 
second, to accept defeat with as good grace as possible. 

Contemporary critics have also betrayed a certain concern for some 
aspects of Lowell’s criticism. Is it always penetrating, they ask? Did 
he think his critical problems through? Did he have a body of doc- 
trine, a general thesis to maintain? Did he always keep to the business 
in hand? Candor compels the admission that he often had no thesis 
to maintain: he invented them as he went along. Sometimes he was 
a mere guesser, not a clairvoyant. We have had only one Coleridge. 
Lowell’s essay on Wordsworth is not as illuminating as Walter Pater’s. 
The essay on Gray is not as well ordered as Arnold’s. The essay on 
Thoreau is quite as unsatisfactory as Stevenson’s. It is true that the 
famous longer essays on Dante, Chaucer, Spenser, Shakespeare, Dry- 
den, Milton, are full of irrelevant matter, of facile delightful talk 
which often leads nowhere in particular. It is true, finally, that a 
deeper interest in philosophy and science might have made Lowell’s 
criticism more fruitful; that he blazed no new paths in critical method; 
that he overlooked many of the significant literary movements of his 
own time in his own country. 

But when one has said all this, even as brilliantly as Mr. Brownell 
has phrased it, one has failed to answer the pertinent question: “Why, 
in spite of these defects, were Lowell’s essays read with such pleasure 
by so many intelligent persons on both sides of the Atlantic, and why 
are they read still?’’ The answer is to be found in the whole tradition 
of the English bookish essay, from the first appearance of Florio’s 
translation of Montaigne down to the present hour. That tradition 
has always welcomed copious, well-informed, enthusiastic, disorderly, 
and affectionate talk about books. It demands gusto rather than strict 
method, discursiveness rather than concision, abundance of matter 
rather than mere neatness of design. “Here is God’s plenty!” cried 
Dryden in his old age, as he opened once more his beloved Chaucer; 
and in Lowell’s essays there is surely “God’s plenty” for a book-lover. 
Every one praises “My Garden Acquaintance,” “‘A Good Word for 
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Winter,” “On a Certain Condescension in Foreigners” as perfect 
types of the English familiar essay. But all of Lowell’s essays are 
discursive and familiar. They are to be measured, not by the stand- 
ards of modern French criticism, — which is admittedly more deft, 
more delicate, more logical than ours, — but by the unchartered free- 
dom which the English-speaking races have desired in their conversa- 
tions about old authors for three hundred years. After all, 


“There are nine-and-sixty ways of constructing tribal lays 
And every single one of them is right.” 


Lowell, like the rest of us, is to be tested by what he had, not by what 
he lacked. 

His reputation as a talker about books and men was greatly en- 
hanced by the addresses delivered during his service as Minister to 
England. Henry James once described Lowell’s career in London as a 
tribute to the dominion of style. It was even more a triumph of char- 
acter, but the style of these addresses is undeniable. Upon countless 
public occasions the American Minister was called upon to say the 
fitting word; and he deserved the quaint praise which Thomas Benton 
bestowed upon Chief Justice Marshall, as “a gentleman of finished 
breeding, of winning and prepossessing talk, and just as much mind as 
the occasion required him to show.” I cannot think that Lowell spoke 
any better when unveiling a bust in Westminster Abbey than he did 
at the Academy dinners in Ashfield, Massachusetts, where he had 
Mr. Curtis and Mr. Norton to set the pace; he was always adequate, 
always witty and wise; and some of the addresses in England, notably 
the one on “Democracy” given in Birmingham in 1884, may fairly be 
called epoch-making in their good fortune of explaining America to 
Europe. Lowell had his annoyances like all ambassadors; there were 
dull dinners as well as pleasant ones, there were professional Irishmen 
to be placated, solemn despatches to be sent to Washington. Yet, like 
Mr. Phelps and Mr. Bayard and Mr. Choate and the lamented Walter 
Page in later years, this gentleman untrained in professional diplo- 
macy accomplished an enduring work. Without a trace of the conven- 
tional “‘hands across the sea”’ banality, without either subservience or 
jingoism, he helped teach the two nations mutual respect and confi- 
dence, and thirty years later, when England and America essayed a 
common task in safeguarding civilization, that old anchor held. 

This cumulative quality of Lowell’s achievement is impressive, as 
one reviews his career. His most thoughtful, though not his most elo- 
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quent verse, his richest vein of letter-writing, his most influential ad- 
dresses to the public, came toward the close of his life. Precocious as 
was his gift for expression, and versatile and brilliant as had been his 
productiveness in the 1848 era, he was true to his Anglo-Saxon stock 
in being more effective at seventy than he had been at thirty. He was 
one of the men who die learning and who therefore are scarcely thought 
of as dying at all. Iam not sure that we may not say of him to-day, as 
Thoreau said of John Brown, “He is more alive than ever he was.” 
Certainly the type of Americanism which Lowell represented has 
grown steadily more interesting to the European world, and has re- 
vealed itself increasingly as a factor to be reckoned with in the world 
of the future. Always responsive to his environment, always ready to 
advance, he faced the new political issues at the close of the century 
with the same courage and sagacity that had marked his conduct in 
the eighteen-forties. You remember his answer to Guizot’s question: 
“How long do you think the American Republic will endure?” “So 
long,” replied Lowell, “as the ideas of its founders continue to be 
dominant”’; and he added that by “ideas” he meant “the traditions 
of their race in government and morals.” Yet the conservatism re- 
vealed in this reply was blended with audacity — the inherited audac- 
ity of the pioneer. No line of Lowell’s has been more often quoted in 
this hall than the line about the futility of attempting to open the 
“Future’s portal with the Past’s blood-rusted key.” Those words 
were written in 1844. And here, in a sentence written forty-two years 
afterward, is a description of organized human society which voices 
the precise hope of forward-looking minds in Europe and America at 
this very hour: “The basis of all society is the putting of the force of 
all at the disposal of all, by means of some arrangement assented to 
by all, for the protection of all, and this under certain prescribed 
forms.” Like Jefferson, like Lincoln, like Theodore Roosevelt at his 
noblest, Lowell dared to use the word “all.” 

Such men are not forgotten. As long as June days come and the 
bobolink’s song “runs down, a brook of laughter, through the air”’; 
as long as a few scholars are content to sit in the old garret with the 
old books, and close the books, at times, to think of old friends; as 
long as the memory of brave boys makes the “eyes cloud up for rain”’; 
as long as Americans still cry in their hearts ““O beautiful, my coun- 
try!” the name of James Russell Lowell will be remembered as the 
inheritor and enricher of a great tradition. 
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JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL AS A PROFESSOR.' 
‘ By CHARLES W. ELIOT, ’5s. 


THE part assigned to me in these commemorative exercises is the 

consideration of Lowell’s career as a college professor, his in- 
fluence on University teaching, and his conception of a University’s 
function in the life of a nation. 

He was appointed Smith Professor of the French and Spanish 
Languages and Literatures and Professor of Belles-Lettres in 1855, 
his only predecessors in that chair being George Ticknor, the His- 
torian of Spanish Literature, and Henry Wadsworth Longfellow, each 
of whom held that Professorship for eighteen years. Lowell was titular 
professor on the Abiel Smith Endowment for thirty-one years; but 
was absent in Europe for something more than ten years out of that 
period. He had no natural inclination towards the work of a teacher; 
but he welcomed his appointment to the professorship, because it 
gave him a small but sure income as a supplement to the somewhat 
unreliable proceeds of his literary labors. It was a course of lectures 
on English Literature at the Lowell Institute in the winter of 1855, 
which occasioned his election to the Smith Professorship. He then 
for the first time appeared formally as a critic and historian of liter- 
ature. Up to that date Lowell would have been most correctly de- 
scribed as a man of letters and a rising poet. 

His most important function as Smith Professor was from the 
beginning the delivery of one lecture a week on modern literature. 
He had no fancy for this occupation. When he was in Europe in 1855- 
56 making preparatory studies in Germany and Italy he wrote to a 
friend about getting “quietly settled again at Elmwood with the Old 
Man of the Sea of my first course of lectures off my shoulders.” In 
September, 1856, when he had returned to Cambridge he says, “I 
have not begun to lecture yet, but am to deliver my old Lowell In- 
stitute course first, and then some on German literature and Dante.” 
When he was thinking to go from Germany into Italy in January, 
1856, he refers to his College appointment thus, “It takes me a great 
while to learn that I have a tether round my leg — I who have been 
used to gallop over the prairies at will — and I find myself brought 
up now and then with a sharp jerk that is anything but pleasant to 


1 An address delivered at the exercises held by the Cambridge Historical Society in 
Sanders Theatre, February 22, 1919, to commemorate the centenary of Lowell’s birth. 
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the tibia. But I suppose I shall learn to stand quietly up to my manger 
at last.” About the same time he wrote to another friend, “ Yester- 
day I began my lectures and came off better than I expected; for I 
am always a great coward beforehand. I hate lecturing; for I have dis- 
covered (entre nous) that it is almost impossible to learn all about 
anything, unless indeed it be some piece of ill luck, and then one has 
the help of one’s friends, you know.” In May, 1857, he writes to his 
friend Stillman, “‘ While my lectures are on my mind I am not myself, 
and I seem to see all the poetry drying out of me.” 

The delivery of these lectures on Modern Literature once a week 
remained Lowell’s chief teaching function for twenty years; but at 
intervals he also gave instruction in elementary Spanish and Italian, 
when no instructor had been obtained in these languages for the cur- 
rent year or term, or when one or more of the teachers of these subjects 
fell ill. For example, in 1859-60, the study of all modern languages 
being optional, Lowell taught the elements of Spanish and Italian to 
volunteers three times a week for each language. This service must 
have been to him a real affliction and a serious interruption of his 
active work as editor and essayist. Again in 1860-61, there being no 
instructor in Italian, Professor Lowell gave the instruction in that 
language in the senior year to an elective class three times a week. In 
1869, Assistant Professor Cutler being ill, Lowell says, “I am shep- 
herding his flock for him meanwhile — now leading them among the 
sham-classic pastures of Corneille, where a colonnade supplies the 
dearth of herbage; now along the sunny broad-viewed uplands of 
Goethe’s prose. It is eleven o’clock and I am just back from my class. 
At four I go down again for two hours of German, and at half-past 
seven I begin on two hours of Dante.” The last clause is an allusion 
to Lowell’s evening meetings with a few advanced students of Italian 
in his study at Elmwood, meetings which’ were maintained through- 
out most of Lowell’s active service as a professor. There he gave a 
few appreciative students a critical survey of Dante’s greatest works, 
revealing to them the innumerable beauties of the poet’s thought and 
style, and also his teaching of liberty, toleration, and nobler prospects 
for mankind. In these intimate meetings Lowell was at his best as a 
teacher; because he was much of the time teaching the beauty in the 
thoughts, phrases, and words of a transcendent genius. He illustrated 
these lessons with ideas, words, and phrases drawn from other litera- 
tures, especially from English literature. His own memory for choice 
words and felicitous phrases was marvelous; for he remembered not 
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only the words and phrases themselves, but the places where he had 
seen them. In the autumn of 1872 I was asking him about the word 
“rote,” then in use among sailors and fishermen on the coast of Maine 
to indicate the sound of waves beating on a rocky shore, not on a 
pebbly or sandy beach. Lowell rose from his chair, climbed to a top 
shelf in his library, took down a small book of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, turned its leaves for a moment, and handed me the page on 
which the word “rote” occurred in precisely the same sense in which a 
man born on the island where I had my summer camp used the word, 
when we were trying to cross Frenchman’s Bay in a thick fog. Sud- 
denly he shouted to me from the bow — “We're just right. I hear 
the rote on Stave Island Thrumbcap.” Lowell resumed his easy- 
chair and his pipe, and remarked, “It is many years since I have had 
that book in my hand or have heard that excellent word.” 

These classes in his library, in sharp contrast with his public lec- 
tures, were always agreeable to Lowell, and delightful to the few 
students who there gathered about an admired and beloved master. 

Professor Lowell remained the official head of the Department of 
Modern Languages from his first appointment in 1855 till he began 
his diplomatic service in 1877; but those duties were light and occu- 
pied very little of his time. In the early years of his service as professor 
he attended with approximate regularity the meetings of the College 
Faculty, particularly during the administrations of President Walker 
and President ‘Felton. Thus the records of the College Faculty show 
that he attended ninety-two meetings out of one hundred and sixty- 
one between July, 1859, and December, 1862. This attendance must 
have been for him a serious sacrifice; for at that time the meetings of 
the Faculty were held in the evening. 

During the greater part of Lowell’s service as a professor he was 
much occupied with editorial functions and in writing for reviews and 
magazines. He was the first editor of the Atlantic Monthly, and was 
associated with Professor Norton in the editorship of the North Ameri- 
can Review; and to both these periodicals he contributed a large number 
of articles, both political and literary. The two occupations were not 
inconsistent; and probably each helped in some measure the other. 

His first appointment as a diplomat — President Hayes appointed 
him Minister Resident at the Court of Spain in 1877 — was peculiarly 
appropriate, because of his thorough knowledge of the Spanish lan- 
guage and literature, a knowledge which his work as a professor had 
made ampler and more exact. 
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After 1869-70 the Department of Modern Languages was strongly 
reinforced, and its position in the University greatly improved; and 
Professor Lowell was no longer called upon for elementary or routine 
work, 

Lowell’s influence as a University teacher illustrated some of his 
own fundamental convictions. He believed that language should 
always be taught primarily as the vehicle of beautiful literature; 
whereas most language teachers of that day were using admirable 
literature as means of teaching grammar and philology. He thought 
it much more important for a boy, or a man, to learn to appreciate © 
and love the beauty and grace of literature as vehicle of sound phi- 
losophy and living truth than to become familiar with the genealogy 
of words or the logic of grammar, to enjoy the rhythm and flow of 
good poetry than to study the technique of its metres. The spiritual 
contents or substance of fine literature seemed to him much more 
important than its conventions or usages as to forms or derivations. 
He thought it hard and unnecessary that any competent student 
should be obliged to choose between devoting himself to philology 
and accurate linguistic scholarship on the one hand or to the real 
products of poetic and dramatic genius on the other. Was there not 
time for both? He held the opinion — decidedly heretical in a Harvard 
professor of his time — “that there is neither ancient nor modern on 
the narrow shelves of what is truly literature.” 

Lowell’s conception of the function of a University was always 
lofty, though subject to some fluctuations of opinion as to discipline 
and scope. He declared that “the fame and usefulness of all institu- 
tions of learning depend on the greatness of those who teach in them, 
and great teachers are almost rarer than great poets.” Further, it was 
his opinion that Harvard College up to the middle of the nineteenth 
century had had no great teachers. Jt had had many devoted teachers 
but no great ones, capable of inspiring as well as informing and guid- 
ing youth. He often lamented that Harvard’s grounds and buildings 
had no beauty or charm, and commiserated the Cambridge graduates 
who came over with the early immigrations for the “pitiful contrast 
which they must have felt between the carven sanctuaries of learning 
they had left behind and the wattled fold they were rearing here on 
the edge of the wilderness.” Another indispensable equipment of a 
university was manifestly books; and in this respect he thought that 
the College, and the New England ministers and teachers bred at the 
College, fared pretty well during the first two hundred years. He 
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himself, growing up in the first half of the nineteenth century at and 
near Harvard College, had, he thought, no great teacher; but many 
good books. 

If the intellectual and esthetic resources of the College during 
the first two hundred years were but scanty in his view, he did not 
fail to perceive that the College supplied the greater part of New 
England with teachers and ministers who were wise leaders in com- 
munities of which Lowell himself could say “in civic virtue, intelli- 
gence, and general efficacy I seek a parallel in vain.” “ This,’”’ he 
declares concerning the Harvard human product in his address at the 
two hundred and fiftieth anniversary (1886) of the foundation of 
Harvard College, “was the stuff out of which fortunate ancestors are 
made, and twenty-five years ago their sons showed in no diminished 
measure the qualities of the breed.”’ Those sons have now in their 
turn been the progenitors of a valid race, as the services of Harvard’s 
sons in the recent Great War loudly proclaim. In the first four lines 
of the second stanza of Lowell’s immortal Ode recited at the Harvard 
Commemoration in July, 1865, he exalts the teachings of Harvard 
College through six generations, and the fruitage of those teachings: 

“To-day our Reverend Mother welcomes back 
Her wisest Scholars, those who understood 


The deeper teaching of her mystic tome, 
And offered their fresh lives to make it good.” 


When President James Walker, about 1856, asked Lowell what his 
notion of a university was, he answered, “A university is a place 
where nothing useful is taught; but a university is possible only where 
a man may get his livelihood by digging Sanskrit roots.” In his ad- 
mirable oration at Harvard’s two hundred and fiftieth anniversary 
he explains what he meant by that somewhat cryptic statement. 
“What I meant was that the highest office of the somewhat complex 
thing so named [a university] was to distribute the true bread of life, 
the ‘pane degli angeli’ as Dante called it, and to breed an appetite for 
it; but that it should also have the means and appliances for teaching 
everything.” 

Although Lowell was a delighted observer of trees, flowers, birds, 
and landscape, and thoroughly understood the play of the human 
imagination in poetry, drama, and the fine arts, his education and ex- 
perience left him at sixty years without even an elementary training 
in any exact science, and without knowledge of the great part played 
by the imagination in scientific research, or perception of the oneness 
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or identity of modern methods of advancing knowledge in all fields 
of inquiry. These personal limitations considered, how splendid is 
this conception of the function of a university: 


Let the Humanities be maintained undiminished in their ancient right. 
Leave in their traditional preéminence those arts that were rightly called 
liberal; those studies that kindle the imagination, and through it irradiate 
the reason; those studies that manumitted the modern mind; those in which 
the brains of finest temper have found alike their stimulus and their repose, 
taught by them that the power of intellect is heightened in proportion as it is 
made gracious by measure and symmetry. Give us science, too, but give first 
of all, and last of all, the science that ennobles life and makes it generous. 


Although Lowell says of himself that he was “by temperament and 
education of a conservative turn,” he was all his life a stout believer 
in democracy of the town-meeting sort; but he sometimes had qualms 
about its tendency to materialism, and its slowness in the centurial 
process of developing civilization. How high his standards for de- 
mocracy were appears in the following passage from his Harvard 


Anniversary address: 

Democracy must show its capacity for producing not a higher average man, 
but the highest possible types of manhood in all its manifold varieties, or it 
is a failure. No matter what it does for the body, if it do not in some sort 
satisfy that inextinguishable passion of the soul for something that lifts life 
away from prose, from the common and the vulgar, it is a failure. Unless it 
know how to make itself gracious and winning, it is a failure. Has it done 
this? Is it doing this? Or trying to do it? - 


These words suggest the reasons why democracies must have uni- 
versities. 


THE SOJOURN OF HARVARD COLLEGE IN CONCORD. 
‘By PERCY W. BROWN, ’08. 


T was the writer’s misfortune to have been born and brought up in 
Concord at a period when the Transcendental group had given way 
to matter-of-fact business men; and when events which stirred men’s 
souls are remembered only in histories. But if Concord is “under- 
ground,” she has left a rich store of lore and tradition. One of the 
most interesting episodes in the history of the town was the sojourn of 
Harvard College in 1775-76. 
When we consider that the Provincial Congress was first held in this 
town; that in 1786 Concord was almost made the State capital; that 
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in 1792 it actually was that for a few months; and that later the town 
sheltered the most famous group of American men of letters — it is 
not strange to find that during the Revolutionary War Harvard 
College was transported here. 

The sources of information have been books and records on the one 
hand, and local tradition on the other. In the first class we have Shat- 
tuck’s “History of Concord,” written in 1835; a lecture given before 
the Concord Lyceum in 1883 by Rev. Grindall Reynolds and entitled 
“The Story of a Concord Farm”’; the College Book (vir) and the Rec- 
ords of the College Faculty for 1775-76, both found in the archives of 
the Widener Library; and Josiah Quincy’s “History of Harvard Uni- 
versity,” published in 1840. The local traditions, for the most part, are 
vague and indefinite, but may be said to divide themselves into two 
stories, first, that Harvard College once was located on the old Simon 
Willard farm a mile from the village; and second, that it was “once, 
many years ago, near Annursnack Hill,” some three miles from the 
centre of the town. The advocates of the latter rest their case on the 
fact that the road which passes the eastern base of Annursnack, con- 
necting the Barrett’s Mill Road with the Strawberry Hill Road, still 
bears the name of “College Road.”” The Simon Willard theory seems 
to be a tradition which has been handed down from generation to gen- 
eration. 

On May 1, 1775, the Massachusetts Committee of Safety ordered 
the students to be removed from Cambridge, owing to the presence 
there of the Continental troops. On June 15, the Massachusetts Pro- 
vincial Congress at Watertown voted that the library and “appara- 
tus”’ be transported to Andover. Just why that place was first selected 
is not clear, but in August a change was made and everything was 
moved to Concord. 

In those days, what is now Concord contained a little less than 1300 
inhabitants; but it was the shire town of Middlesex. The County 
Court was here, and the Provincial Congress had been meeting here. 
Altogether, Concord was an important centre; and, as it was within 
easy distance of Cambridge and Boston, it was the most natural 
selection for the college authorities to make. 

In the College Book (vir) we find this vote: “At a meeting of the 
President and Fellows at Watertown at the House of Mr. Fowle Augt 8 
1775 — Voted That the President, Dr. Winthrop & Dr. Cooper be a 
Committee to join with a Committee of the Honle & Revd Board of 
Overseers to consult what Steps may be taken for calling the College 
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together again, & determine time & place, & make Report at the next 
Meeting of the Overseers.” This was the first action taken looking 
toward the fall opening. We can imagine the dignified committees 
riding out to Concord to look over the ground. The President at least 
was familiar with the town, for he had preached a sermon in the church 
the previous May at the final dissolution of the Provincial Congress. 

The next move was made a few weeks later, and testifies to the fav- 
orable impression made upon the Committee by Concord. “Septr 6 
1775. At a Meeting of the President & Fellows of Harvard College at 
Watertown at Mr. Cook’s House. The Overseers having recommended 
to this Board that the Students of Harvard College be collected to- 
gether as soon as may be convenient at Concord in this Province, in 
consequence of the Report of the Committee of Enquiry chosen at the 
last Meeting, who inform that sd Town can make provision for the 
accommodation of the Students. Voted 1. That the President by 
public advertisement notify the Students of Harvard College to come 
together at Concord in this Province on the first Wednesday in Octo- 
ber next [October 4, 1775] where all necessary provision is made for 
their reception & they will have boarding & Chamber furniture at a 
reasonable Rate; & that At the aforesd Time & Place the President, 
Professors & Tutors will attend the usual Business & Instruction of the 
College.” It was also voted that there be no fall vacation. 

The exact number of students is not ascertainable. Quincy states 
that on September 6, 1775, the Committee reported to the Overseers 
that “125 students may be boarded in that town.” The “Records of 
the College Faculty” as of October 10, 1775, after describing the tur- 
bulent times and the unsettled conditions, states: “But by the good 
Providence of God, the Society is at length collected in the Town of 
Concord, & restored to order Wednesday the 4th Instant being the day 
fixed by the Corporation & Overseers for the Students to meet in this 
place, they accordingly then began to make their appearance, & now 
make up above the number of one hundred.” We know that 24 Fresh- 
men had been examined and accepted. On December 18 at a Faculty 
meeting the following vote was passed: “It appearing that a consider- 
able Number of the Students failed of Attendance on College Exer- 
cises the whole of last Term; the Government of the College having 
taken the matter under their deliberate consideration & presuming 
that the perplexity & uncertainty at that time attending the state of 
public Affairs & occasioning doubts in the minds of many Persons rel- 
ative to the expediency of sending their Sons to College under such 
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disadvantages as many supposed must necessarily attend it at Con- 
cord, hath been the general Reason of such Failures — Voted, that no 
Student be called to account for any absence from College since it hath 
been at Concord, previous to last Winter Vacation.”” This would seem 
to indicate that the membership approximated 125 before the college 
was transported to Concord, but that the number present at the Octo- 
ber opening was considerably less, although it exceeded 100. Others 
evidently drifted in from time to time. 

Dr. Samuel Langdon was President, having been elected in October, 
1774. The Faculty included Prof. Wigglesworth, Prof. Wadsworth, 
Prof. Sewall, Caleb Gannett, and Stephen Hall. Mr. Smith was 
“absent in Great Britain.”” The Fellows of the College included Dr. 
Nathaniel Appleton, Dr. John Winthrop, Dr. Samuel Cooper, John 
Wadsworth, and Dr. Andrew Eliot. 

President Langdon lived at Dr. Minott’s—afterwards the Middlesex 
Hote]. Later the site was transformed into a park on the corner of the 
square. Prof. Sewall lived at James Jones’s house (better known now 
as Judge Keyes’s house), opposite the old Manse on Monument Street. 
Prof. Wigglesworth lived at the Bates-Arnold place on the Bedford 
Road, two houses beyond the corner made by the intersection of the 
old Bedford Road with the new. Dr. Winthrop, Professor of Mathe- 
matics and Philosophy, lived at Capt. John Stone’s in the old-fash- 
ioned two-story white house still standing, three tenths of a mile west 
of Hildreth’s Corner on the Barrett’s Mill Road, and a good mile and a 
half from the village. This house was later occupied by Capt. Stone’s 
son-in-law, William Munroe, of lead-pencil fame; Darius Merriam; 
Amos Cook; and the late Col. Cyrus H. Cook. It is now owned by 
Christian Olsen. Capt. Stone had formerly been a trader in York, 
Maine, where he had acquired a good property; but later he removed 
to Concord and subsequently drew the plans for the first Charles 
River bridge between Charlestown and Boston — the construction of 
which was considered an achievement of great magnitude. It is easy 
for us to believe that he acquired some of his technical knowledge from 
his mathematical boarder, and from the library and “philosophical 
apparatus” which Shattuck says were lodged there. Philosophy then 
included the natural sciences. 

The other officers lived in other parts of the town, but just where I 
am unable to find. The following vote was passed by the Faculty on 
October 10: “In consideration of the distance many of the Students 
are obliged to reside at from the Centre of the Town, & the shortness 
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of the days, that there be but two recitations in a day with the Tutors 
from this time during the Winter Season. . . . That all such Students 
as live in Taverns, remove from them to houses not used as Taverns; 
except such as shall for special reasons, be permitted by particular 
license from the Government of the College to continue. . . . That the 
3 Porters & Rice, in consideration of Reasons appearing satisfactory 
to us, be permitted to continue at Mrs. Haywoods.”” Samuel Lee, who 
graduated in 1776 at the age of 20, undoubtedly lived with his father, 
Joseph Lee, on the old Willard farm, near the house now occupied by 
Gen. Charles K. Darling, and Shattuck tells us that twelve students 
boarded there. This, then, was the basis of the story that the college 
was located there. 

An interesting story in connection with Tory Lee is worth a mo- 
ment’s digression. He had been caught stealing down to Cambridge 
and betraying secrets to the British; whereupon he pleaded guilty and 
was confined fourteen months to his farm. Under date of April 26, 
1775, the Concord Committee of Correspondence ordered that he “‘be 
confined to his farm; and that, if he should presume to go beyond the 
bounds and should be killed, his blood be upon his own head.” In fact, 
he was not set at liberty until June, 1776. His house was fired at sev- 
eral times by passing soldiers, and doubtless he would have been killed 
had he ventured to go beyond his farm limits. It is not hard to believe 
that he took to board twelve active young undergraduates in order to 
enliven his dreary existence. 

Where the rest of the 100-odd students were “billeted,” I am unable 
to find. An examination of the College Road reveals an ancient cellar- 
hole, some fifteen feet in width, and evidently the foundation of a 
small house. This is on the east side of the road. Near the northern 
end and on the west side there was once another house, according to 
Hales’s map of 1830, but there are no traces left. It is possible that 
two or three of the boys boarded at these houses, but it is a good three 
miles from the centre of the town. There is a pretty tradition that the 
students invited the Concord girls to walk with them in this wooded 
“lovers” Jane,” and it is more than possible that this would account for 
the name — College Road. 

Shattuck tells us that the recitations were at the court-house and 
meeting-house, and that prayers were attended at the latter place. A 
memorandum in the Faculty Records under date of October 10 gives 
us the following: “The Gentlemen Select Men & Committee of the 
Town of Concord, on the Request of the Government of the College, 
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have consented that the Meeting House, Court House & School House, 
in sd Town be improved for the purposes of the Worship, Instruction 
&c of the College.” The meeting-house stood on the site occupied by 
the present First Parish (Unitarian) Meeting-House; and the court- 
house stood near the present Monument Hall. 

The meeting-house had been built in 1712. According to Jarvis, it 
had “three tiers of windows and two galleries on the front side and at 
the two ends,” and “stood lengthwise parallel with the road”; that 
is, it faced to the northwest instead of to the northeast as at present. 
The tower and the imposing steeple were at the northwest end. 
“There were porches for entrance at the southeast end, and in front at 
the northeast side. The bell-tower served the same purpose, and there 
were stairs that led to the galleries in each. All the pews were square 
with seats on all sides; the occupants thus faced to the centre of the 
pew, and only a small part looked toward the pulpit. The pulpit was 
on the southwest side. It was high, about eight feet long and four feet 
wide. .. . There was the usual sounding-board over the minister. It 
was simply a hollow wood cone, bell-shaped and suspended from the 
frame work of the ceiling by an iron rod. It was about three and a half 
feet in diameter and four feet high, painted white. . . . All the seats in 
the house were of pine boards, uncovered, and hard to sit upon... 
there was no fire nor means of warming the meeting-house. The air 
was almost as cold within as it was without the house.” 

The old court-house was 34 feet long by 26 feet wide. It had a cu- 
pola and a gilded vane. The school-house stood where now stands 
the Masonic brick building. Jarvis describes it as of wood, two stories 
high, of the same size as its brick successor, 30 x 40 feet. It had a bel- 
fry with a small bell. 

On December 8 Mr. Nutting was allowed 2s. 5d. per week for ringing 
the bell two weeks and 18s. per week for sweeping the meeting-house 
ten weeks. “Mr. Ropemaker”’ was allowed 10 shillings and 10 
pence half-penny for a bell rope. John Hancock, the Treasurer, was in 
Philadelphia attending to duties of state, and President Langdon was 
compelled to advance the money. 

On December 18 it was voted: “That the Rev’d Mr. Emerson, 
agreeable to his own offer now made to us, have full liberty to remove 
the College Clock from Cambridge to Concord, & put it up in the last 
mentioned Town, there to remain for the public benefit, so long as the 
College shall continue in sd Town.” 

On June 24, 1776, the President and Fellows voted: “That a Sum 
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of ten pounds be granted to the Town of Concord as a Compensation 
for the Use of the Meeting House &c while the College was there. The 
sd Sum to be paid into the hands of the Select Men of the sd Town by 
the Steward as soon as the Gallery Money charged in the Qur Bills for 
the present year can be collected.” 

These facts clearly dispose of the tradition that the college ever was 
established at any place other than at the centre of the town. 

That the professors were delayed in getting started is shown by the 
following vote passed October 24, 1775: “At a meeting of the President 
and Fellows at Watertown, Mr. Fowle’s — Voted, That as many 
Boxes of the Library Books as may be conveniently got together at 
Concord, where the Students of Harvard College are now collected, 
accommodated for the pursuit of their Studies, be opened for the use 
of sd Students, as soon as the Librarian can remove to Concord & 
attend the duties of his office. N.B. A scruple afterwards arising 
whether the Books, which have been removed by Order of Congress, 
could be removed without the Gener Court, an Order was obtained 
Novr 7th by a resolve of Court.” 

Quincy states that the books were “removed from Andover to Con- 
cord, and arranged on shelves in a private house.”” On November 13 
the Faculty voted: “That the Boxes belonging to the Library & ap- 
paratus which are now at Dr. Cummings in this Town, & those at Mr. 
Jon. Johnson’s, Mrs. Jones’s, William Johnsons, Deacon Reeds, & 
Deacon Johnsons, at Woburn, be removed as soon as may be to Dr. 
Winthrop’s: and that the President be desired to employ Teams for 
this purpose as soon as may be.”’ Also, “That Mr. Sewall & Mr. Gan- 
nett be directed to procure boards & employ Carpenters to prepare the 
Room engaged at Mr. Barretts, with Shelves & such conveniences as 
are necessary for the reception of the Books which may be selected for 
the more immediate use of the Students.” 

The Mr. Barrett referred to was probably Humphrey Barrett, who 
lived midway between the battle-ground and the square, in the house 
formerly on the site of the D. G. Lang house now owned by Mr. 
George M. Weed. Shattuck’s statement that the library and apparatus 
were placed at Dr. Winthrop’s is true only in part; they were collected 
there and a portion were then removed to Mr. Barrett’s. The Barrett 
house was but a quarter of a mile from the village, while Dr. Win- 
throp’s abode was over a mile and a half away. 

On December 18 a committee was appointed by the Faculty, com- 
prising Prof. Sewall, Mr. Gannett, and the Librarian (Prof. Sewall’s 
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place was taken by Prof. Wigglesworth), to “go to Cambridge, & pack 
up & remove the Remainder of the Apparatus, Philosophy Room, 
Library, & Museum, to Concord, in the cheapest & safest manner they 
can: & likewise to remove the fire Engine belonging to the College, to 
the aforesd Town of Concord, or likewise commit it to the Care of some 
trusty Person or Persons in Cambridge, who may secure it for the ben- 
efit of the College, & keep it in good Order.” 

An interesting item in connection with the Library is found in the 
Faculty Records under date of December 6, 1775. Some “Setts of 
Burlemaqui’s Law of Nature & Gravesand’s Philosophy now open in 
the Library,” and much wanted by some of the Students, were al- 
lowed to be taken out “over & above the number allowed by the Laws, 
paying for the use of them an additional Sum, proportional to what is 
usually paid for the common advantages of the Library, & making 
good all damages done to said Books in their hands.” 

On October 3 the Legislature passed a resolution “recommending 
to the Corporation and Overseers, not to appoint persons as governors 
and instructors, but such whose political principles they can confide 
in, and also to inquire into the principles of such as are now in office, 
and dismiss those, who, by their past or present conduct, appear to be 
unfriendly to the liberties and privileges of the colonies.”” A copy was 
sent to the President and Overseers, but no action seems to have been 
taken until the following April, when the “governors and instructors” 
appeared before the Overseers, and “presented a written declaration 
of their political principles which proved satisfactory.” 

We assume that the annual tuition fee required of each student was 
£24. One Crosby, who had been admitted into the “Sophimore Class” 
in August, 1774, through inability to defray his expenses, was forced to 
quit “his relation to the College,” and on November 7, 1775, it was 
voted to reimburse him to the extent of “18/. covering his membership 
but ¢ of a year, i.e. but 3 of the time expected of his admission.” 

“On Novr 13, 1775, at a Meeting of the Presidt Profsr & Tutors” it 
was voted “That the Junr Sophisters attend Dr. Winthrop’s private 
Lecture on Monday’s 11 o’Clock a.m. And that the Senr Sophisters 
on Mondays at 3 o’Clock p.m. Likewise that the Students attend Mr. 
Sewal’s public Lecture Thursdays 3 o’Clock p.m.” 

On December 5, 1775, it was noted that “Sr. Whiting now resident 
at Concord, & persuing the Study’ of Divinity, be on Mr. Hopkin’s 
foundation the current year.” It was voted: “That the Minister of the 
Town of Concord have the Use of the Library gratis, under the re- 
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striction of the Laws, during the continuance of the College at Con- 
cord; And that such Graduates as shall reside at Concord, during sd 
time, for the purpose of Study, shall have the Use of the Library under 
such restrictions as are prescribed by Laws relative to Graduates re- 
siding at Cambridge.”” On December 26 it was voted that “Colo 
Cumings [Cummings], who has been a generous Benefactor to the 
College, have the use of the Library under the restrictions of the Col- 
lece Laws relating to the Library, while the College continues at 
Concord.” 

The winter vacation extended from December 20 to February 7, 
which seems generous to the present generation. In 1775-76 there was 
no fall vacation and the spring vacation also was omitted. 

It was during the period that the college was in Concord that the 
degree of Doctor of Laws was conferred upon Washington: “April 8, 
1776 — At a Meeting of the President & Fellows at Watertown — 
Voted That the following Diploma be presented to his Excellency Gen- 
eral Washington as an expression of the Gratitude of this College for 
his eminent Services in the Cause of his Country & to this Society.” 
At the end of a long screed in Latin we have “Sciatis igitur, quod Nos 
Preeses et Socii Collegii Harvardini in Cantabrigia Nov — Anglorum 
— Dominum supra dictum, summo Honore dignum, Georgium Wash- ; 
ington, Doctorem utriusque Iuris.” Washington was the first to re- 
ceive this degree from Harvard. 

Having done the right thing by Washington, the college proceeded 
at once to petition the Continental Congress to make good the dam- 
ages caused by the Continental Army in their use of the college build- 
ings as barracks. 

We find an item on May 6, 1776. “‘ Voted That the President’s addi- 
tional Acct for removing Furniture &c in Feby last, from Portsmouth 
to Concord, viz. 2-18-0 be allowed.” The explanation of this lies in 
the fact that Dr. Langdon’s home was in Portsmouth. A month later 
the Professor of Mathematics and Philosophy complained that he had 
been unable to carry out all his “Experimental Lectures.” At the 
same time it was voted: “That Mr. Professr Sewall, & Mr. Hall be 
allowed £1-16-0 per Week for each Week that they have attended 
the Instruction of the Freshman’s Class from the time the College 
was collected at Concord to the time Mr. Sewall ceased to attend that 
Duty.” On March 17, 1776, the British evacuated Boston and the 
news reached Concord on the following day. Seven of the boys were 
allowed “till Wednesday” to go to Cambridge and Boston. The 
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tutors were given authority to grant leave of absence for two nights 
for “the present week,”’ which was all the spring vacation given. Sev- 
eral, however, left to be inoculated for smallpox. 

The situation of the students must have been attended with many 
inconveniences. Here they were, scattered throughout the town, 
quartered probably in back rooms, which were ill-furnished and with- 
out heat during the long winter months. On March 15 it was voted: 
“That in consideration of the general inclemency of the weather & 
difficulty of travelling in the winter Season all absences from attend- 
ance on College exercises be excused to this 15th Instant: but that the 
Scholars be notified that for the future they may expect the Laws re- 
lating to College Exercises will be punctually executed.” As the spring 
advanced, the boys began to show impatience, and in May, 1776, they 
solicited the President and Professors to return to Cambridge. On 
June 7, it was voted: “That in Consideration that the Senior Sophis- 
ters have not the Benefit of the Apparatus, & that the Time is near 
when according to Law they will be at Liberty to go Home, The Presi- 
dent be & hereby is authorized to grant Liberty to any of the Seniors 
who may choose now to go Home”; also: “That the President, Mr. 
Sewall, & Mr. Hall, be a Committee to go to Watertown & Represent 
to the General Court the prevailing Discontent now appearing among 
the Students of the College on account of their being still detained at 
Concord, where they labour under many & great Inconveniences; es- 
pecially as they cannot enjoy the Benefit of the Apparatus, which they 
regard as one of the greatest Privileges of the Society: And that the 
aforesd Committee use their best endeavours to obtain an Order or 
Resolve of the General Court for the speedy Removal of the College to 
Cambridge, together with so much of the Library & Apparatus as may 
be found immediately necessary for the Instruction & benefit of the 
Students.” 

This appeal must have been effectual, for on June 11 it was voted: 
“That the President, to-morrow morning after Prayers, adjourn the 
College from Concord to Cambridge; there to meet & attend the usual 
Exercises on Fryday the 21st Instant.” Under date of June 21, 1776, 
we find a memorandum as follows: “This day the College came to- 
gether again at Cambridge.” Under June 12, 1776, we find: 

“At a meeting of the President, Professors and Tutors of Harvard 
College, voted, that the following address of thanks be presented by 
the president to the selectmen, the gentlemen of the committee, and 
other gentlemen and inhabitants of the town of Concord, who have 
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favored the college with their encouragement and assistance, in its 
removal to this town, by providing accommodations. 

“Gentlemen, — The assistance you have afforded us in obtaining 
accommodation for this society here, when Cambridge was filled with 
the glorious army of freemen, which was assembled to hazard their 
lives in their country’s cause, and our removal from thence became 
necessary, demands our grateful acknowledgment. 

“We have observed with pleasure the many tokens of your friend- 
ship to the college; and particularly thank you for the use of your pub- 
lic buildings. We hope the scholars while here have not dishonored 
themselves and the society by any incivilities or indecencies of be- 
haviour, or that you will readily forgive any errors which may be at- 
tributed to the inadvertence of youth. 

“May God reward you with all his blessings, grant us a quiet re- 
settlement in our ancient seat to which we are now returning, preserve 
America from slavery, and establish and continue religion, learning, 
liberty, peace, and the happiest government in these American colon- 
nies to the end of the world. 

“SAMUEL LANGDON, President 
Per order.” 

The apologies for any incivilities due to the inadvertence of youth 
are a delightful human touch which brings those days nearer to us. 

Soon after the departure of the students, the town was obliged to 
put new glass in the meeting-house and in one or two other buildings. 
Writing ten years later as a student, John Quincy Adams described 
similar misdemeanors and they may have been common with later 
classes. But we cannot avoid the suspicion that discipline was lax under 
the administration of Dr. Langdon. Allen, one of his biographers, 
states that he “wanted judgment and a spirit of government.” Quincy 
states that he “possessed learning, industry, and zeal — but his tal- 
ents were not adapted for the station to which he was called.” His six 
years of administration, 1774 to 1780, included the most turbulent 
period of our country, and his duties as President were much more 
complicated than were those to be expected from one in normal times. 
It was necessary for students to obtain leave of absence from the en- 
tire Faculty Board. In March, 1775, the President explained in detail 
the lateness of the hour and the urgent necessity for allowing, without 
consulting the others, one Eames to go home to see his mother, who 
was ill. 

Thus we have seen that Harvard College moved to Concord in 
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September, 1775, and that regular sessions were held from October 4, 
1775, to June 12, 1776. 

Although returned to Cambridge, the students were not allowed to 
disperse in a body until August 14, the day of graduation. On June 24, 
1776, it had been voted: “That in consideration of the difficult & un- 
settled state of our public affairs, there be no public Commencement 
this year, and that the Candidates . . . shall receive their degrees by a 
general Diploma signed by the corporation.”” The general diploma 
contained the names of the 43 students who graduated and is found 
on page 306 of the College Book (vz). 

Among the members of the graduating class of 43 was Chris- 
topher Gore, who was afterwards one of the ablest Governors of 
Massachusetts, a United States Senator, and in 1794 a Commis- 
sioner to England. Samuel Sewall, also of the class of 1776, became 
Chief Justice of the Massachusetts Supreme Court, and George 
Thacher a Justice. Royall Tyler became Chief Justice of the Vermont 
Supreme Court. Aaron Dexter became the first Professor of Chemis- 
try and Materia Medica at Cambridge. 

There were 18 who received the degree in course of Master of Arts, 
among them Tilly Merrick. Soon after the war he went to Europe as 
Secretary of the Legation with John Quincy Adams, and ever after- 
wards was held to have extraordinary advantages of foreign travel. 
For many years he was the only person in Concord who had seen 
Europe. He settled in Concord and lived on the present Brooks estate 
near the junction of Sudbury Road and Main Street. 

Ezra Ripley of the class of 1776, was born in 1751 at Woodstock, 
Conn., the fifth of nineteen children. After encountering many diffi- 
culties, he entered college in July, 1772, at the age of 20, at a time when 
others of his age were graduating.! Two years after graduation he was 
ordained minister of Concord. In 1780 he married Mrs. Phebe Emer- 
son, a widow of 39 with five children; and they had three children. 
Ralph Waldo Emerson describes him as severe, but just and chari- 
table; in fact, by both education and temperament, he was an exponent 
of the old forms of the New England church. In college he was called 
“Holy” Ripley. Emerson writes of him: “His partiality for ladies was 
always strong, and was by no means abated by time. He claimed 
privilege of years, was much addicted to kissing; spared neither maid, 
wife, nor widow; and, as a lady thus favored remarked . . . seemed as 
if he was going to make a meal of you.”” One afternoon, when in the 


1 The average age of the Freshman class was 17; the youngest member was 13. 
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hayfield with Emerson and the hired man, he looked reproachfully at 
the darkening sky, raked very fast, then looked at the cloud and said, 
“We are in the Lord’s hand; mind your rake, George! We are in the 
Lord’s hand’’; and seemed to say, “ You know me, this field is mine, 
— Dr. Ripley’s, — thine own servant!” 

Another, whose short stay in Concord while the college was here 
led to a permanent settlement, was Isaac Hurd. A native of Charles- 
town, he graduated at 20 and entered upon the study of medicine with 
Dr. Prescott of Groton, and in 1778 settled in Billerica as a practising 
physician. In 1789 he removed to Concord, where he continued in the 
practice of his profession until his death in 1844; he is remembered 
to-day by the oldest citizens of the town. 

In October and November, 1777, events threatened to oblige the 
students to remove a second time from Cambridge. Burgoyne and his 
soldiers were ordered to remain in Cambridge until transported to 
Europe and the Corporation was asked again to give up the college 
buildings. The students were dismissed on November 29, 1777; but 
barracks were found for the troops on Prospect and Winter Hills, and 
the collegians returned early in February, 1778. 


WITH CONVOY AND DESTROYER. 
By HAROLD W. ROSE, ’20. 


VERY interesting old French soldier, who had been retired 

from the army to work on the land after four years of fighting, 
told me one day that when he left home at the first call, he was de- 
bating with his wife whether or not he should carry three or four days’ 
supply of tobacco. The story illustrates the uncertainty, the wonder- 
ing, and the optimism with which many of us left home and started 
out for we knew not what. 

When the second division of eight yachts took a departure from 
Ambrose Light and headed northeast, we had no idea where we were 
going, or how long we would stay, and only a small idea of what we 
would do when we got there. We speculated on our chances in a 
brush with the enemy, for we did not doubt that we would have at 
least one encounter a week. We decided that the best chance would 
be if a submarine came to the surface within range; if it appeared 
beyond our range, it could not only out-range our three-inch guns 
with its four, five, and even sixes, but it could outrun us if we tried 
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to close in. A year later we would have given a month’s pay to have 
a U-boat come up within ten miles. 

A mercenary policy on the part of the Government had roused and 
aggravated a spirit of impatience in us. A crew would be kept on a 
yacht until it had put her in fighting condition, made her habitable, 
and acquired a certain pride in her; then it would be split up and the 
men sent to other vessels which had to be fitted out in a similar way. 
After making a Cook’s tour of the converted yacht fleet and tearing 
up and rebuilding a half dozen or so of our millionaires’ prides, we at 
last found ourselves on the Atlantic. 

We were all anxious, of course, to head directly for Europe, and 
our impatience was by no means lessened when we were told on the 
first night out that we were heading for Greenport, Long Island. 
The only plausible reason for going there was for target practice, but 
the day after our arrival orders came to proceed to Newport and coal. 
In spite of the work that this entailed, our spirits revived wonderfully, 
for it meant that we would leave immediately for the other side. 

Although any one of us would have sworn that he, personally, had 
shoveled aboard enough coal to make the trip straight across, never- 
theless, we went from Newport to St. John’s, Newfoundland, thence 
to the Azores, and from there to Brest. But we had more things than 
our possible destination and route to worry over on this trip. Of the 
seventy men in the crew only five were regular navy men. The rest 
of us had our hands full to get on to our jobs and the seagoing life in 
general. When we left New York there was only one man aboard 
who could steer the ship. When he was not on the wheel our course 
would have won the envy of any merchant skipper trying to dodge 
subs through the war-zone. We made a most spectacular start from 
the 57th Street pier by ramming the dock where the crowd of admiring 
families and friends and the morbidly curious were watching our 
departure. (I say “morbidly ”’ because we were known as the “suicide 
fleet.”’) Our ship lived up to its initial reputation by ramming a 
sailing vessel at St. Johns, and by so effectively picking up a cable 
on the anchor in the harbor of Ponta Delgada as to hold up shipping 
for an hour or so. A year later the men in this crew could compare 
favorably with any in the battleship fleet. 

The French coast and Brest harbor were the most welcome sights 
I have seen. We had a six-days trip up from the Azores, and during 
four of these six we were in a storm which was equaled by only one 
other during our entire stay over there. For twelve hours we were 
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driven back over the course. But on the evening of the last day the 
sky cleared, and on the horizon ahead appeared the high rocky cliffs 
of Brittany. So high were they, in fact, that the lookouts first mis- 
took them for more storm clouds, for we had all expected long sandy 
beaches such as those which make the American coast. 

As we entered the breakwater of the Rade Abri we saw the first 
division of eight yachts, which had preceded us by a month. A rapid 
exchange of semaphore messages began. “What ship?” “What do 
you do?” “How long are you out?” “How long are you in?” “Do 
you get any leave?” were some of the first questions, and before long 
we had the facts which had been the subject for speculation during 
many anxious hours. 

Our duty was to aid the French in the Biscay coastal convoy, and 
the English in the Brest-Penzance convoy, and to patrol dangerous 
areas at odd times. The Allies at this time operated their convoys 
by night only, on the theory that the submarines could not find the 
ships in the dark, and could not get in an accurate shot if they did, 
and that it was mostly luck when they did make a hit by dark. We 
were convinced of several fallacies in this argument soon after we 
arrived, but it took several months to prove it to the French and 
several more to prove it to the British. 

I was a radio operator at that time, and my diary has an SOS on 
nearly every page covering the first few months. It became terribly 
discouraging to go out night after night and hear from some distant 
torpedoed ship, and, since we could not leave our own convoy, have 
no chance of helping. 

We had been on our route only two months when the U.S.S Alcedo, 
the flagship and one of the largest ships of the yacht fleet, was tor- 
pedoed and sunk fifty miles off the coast. Twenty-five of the crew 
were killed by the explosion. As she was patrolling alone at the 
time, the survivors rowed to the beach, which they reached after 
fourteen hours of steady pulling. We disliked night convoy even 
more after that. A week later a ship was sunk at the rear of our 
convoy, and as there were thirty-five ships in line, those of us at the 
head knew nothing about it until the next day. The survivors had 
been quietly taken aboard one of the yachts, and a report was made 
when we reached port. 

One night I was on the mid watch, and as not many signals were 
to be heard my mind began to wander. I was brought to by a shock 
and bang that lifted the chair several inches from the deck. “They’ve 
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got us!”’ was my first thought, and I started up the generator to add 
our SOS to the long list. No word came from the bridge, however, 
and we were not heeling over, so I slowed down the generator, and 
my heart, which had been keeping time with it, slowed down also. 
After turning out the light I opened the port, which was always 
closed and shaded, and looked out into the moonlight. I was just in 
time to see a ship, not two hundred yards away, disappear stern first 
in a swirl of smoke and wreckage. 

At that time we had not been supplied with the depth charges 
which later proved so effective. As there was no target, the guns, our 
only means of offense, were useless. With a long rolling swell forming 
dark, ever-changing shadows in the pale moonlight, a submarine was 
at its best. 

There was only one thing to do, and that was to pick up the sur- 
vivors. We were so close to the spot where the ship sank that our 
ship had not stopped when it reached the wreckage. As we sailed 
past a mass of splintered boards, life belts, and rafts, a man appeared 
in the water almost alongside. He was waving his arms and shouting 
frantically for help, but he missed the line one of the men heaved 
from the deck as he floated rapidly by, and his heavy boots and coat 
pulled him under before the ship had come to a stop. We had the 
whaleboat away within a few minutes after the explosion, and it 
picked up half of the crew, all the survivors. 

On another moonlight night, under almost the same conditions, 
and not far from the same place, a submarine trailed the convoy and 
picked off a ship a thousand yards astern of us. Again we had no 
sight of the submarine, but the barrage we dropped of depth-charges, 
which had just been issued to the escorts a few days before, gave us 
the satisfaction of thinking that we might have damaged her. All 
but one of the crew of the torpedoed ship were saved. This one was 
the assistant engineer, who had gone below to stop the engine and 
was thus caught and taken down with the ship. 

This ship was the 8.8. John MacCullough, one of the first ships to 
come to Brest with American army supplies. It became interesting 
and impressive to watch the rapid and steady increase in the number 
of American flags in the convoys. After a year it was no uncommon 
occurrence to take out a convoy of fifteen ships, all American, and 
some newly built ones. At another time, by contrast, we had nine 
ships with no two under the same flag. 

The doom of the night convoy was rapidly approaching. Finally, 
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on a night which was so dark that one could scarcely see the length 
of a ship, four ships were torpedoed in one convoy, one after another. 
This was the last straw, and a pretty heavy one at that. The next 
day Commander Wilson, the Chief of Escort, got together the Amer- 
ican Admiral, the French Admiral, and other high officials of the base, 
with the result that the Biscay coastal convoy from that time on ran 
by day. The British could not yet see the advantages of daylight, 
and they continued to lose a ship every two nights or so for several 
months. This meant that we had to drop the England trip and run 
a day farther south. Escorts from Brest ran to Quiberon, where they 
anchored the convoy for the night, and then continued on to La 
Rochelle the next day, where the Bordeaux escorts picked up the 
convoy and took it to the Spanish coast, while we returned to Brest 
with the one bound north. During the entire ten months of the day- 
light convoy, the American escorts lost only two ships by torpedo, 
while they sank at least five submarines, and possibly more. 

One of these five was sunk by the U.S.S. Stewart near Point de Pen- 
march. This is a prominent point at the northern end of the Bay of 
Biscay, around which the coastal convoy had to pass very closely. 
A submarine successfully operated off this point until he became 
known as “Penmarch Pete.” This submarine accounted for nearly 
all the ships mentioned above. One day, however, after the daylight 
convoy had been inaugurated, a French hydroplane sighted “ Pete” 
lying at periscope depth just south of the point, waiting for our 
convoy which was then only a mile north of her. The hydroplane 
dropped a smoke-box to indicate the submarine’s position. Two 
minutes later the Stewart had reached the spot at emergency speed 
just in time to see a wake where the U-boat was diving for deeper 
water. She ran down the U-boat’s wake, dropping depth charges as 
she went. After one of the explosions a large quantity of heavy oil 
appeared in the general upheaval of water and mud. Oil continued 
to rise, and the hydroplane signaled by radio that she could see the 
submarine lying on the bottom. The Stewart dropped another charge 
for luck and rejoined the convoy. Oil could be seen in this locality for 
weeks afterwards, and at the time we left France the French Govern- 
ment was planning to raise the submarine. 

Destroyer duty was more speedy, thrilling, and strenuous than 
that of the coastal convoy. It consisted in escorting the troop trans- 
ports through the war-zone, making trips of four or five days. 

I shall never forget the first watch that I had the deck on a de- 
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stroyer. We were taking out the U.S.S. Leviathan, Great Northern, 
and Northern Pacific, the three fastest of the transports. Their 
standard speed was twenty-one knots and ours twenty-three. They 
were doing a zigzag in three, five, or ten minute changes, which was 
as bewildering to me as to any submarine commander. There were 
seven destroyers in the escort, placed at intervals of about a thousand 
yards in a circle around the ships and at approximately that distance 
from them. We not only did their zigzag, but a shorter and faster 
one on top of it. 

When I took the deck I was given a small scrap of paper on which 
was written the time and amount of change in the course in following 
out the zigzag, while I was told what the base course was, magnetic 
and true, that we were making standard speed twenty-three knots 
plus fifteen turns, the convoy was making twenty-one knots, a dia- 
gram showing the names and positions of the ships in convoy was on 
the chart table, our position was from two points off the Leziathan’s 
starboard bow to one point forward of her beam, and equidistant 
between the Connors and the Nicholson, the wind was west-by-south, 
the barometer read 30.18 and had dropped two hundredths in the last 
hour, the depth charges were set for one hundred and eighty feet and 
were ready for letting go, the regular watch was set, the captain was 
in the chart room, and a message had just been received from the 
Great Northern saying — —. With these few details and some instruc- 
tions left by the captain to report all objects of interest, I took the 
deck. 

The first thing I did was to turn toward the Leviathan just as she 
swung out, and with a combined speed of nearly forty knots, a thou- 
sand yards seemed a distressingly small space. Full speed astern 
starboard and full ahead port quickly swung us parallel, and I 
breathed easier. After one complete cycle I saw how the zigzag 
worked out, and then it seemed less complicated. But I was still 
obliged to devote my entire attention to keeping position, as my eye 
was not accustomed to judge the speeds and distances of such large 
ships. A yacht can turn in half the distance that a destroyer can, 
and can therefore close in farther before turning out, a fact that I 
always remembered after that first break. 

I am sure that that was the busiest watch I have ever stood. It 
seemed that every time I discovered that I had gone out too far, the 
quartermaster handed me a signal, or just as I was in the act of turn- 
ing, the radio room called up; or when the destroyer astern was 
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getting too close for comfort, the captain called up to find out whether 
the barometer had begun to rise yet. And all the time we were rolling, 
pitching, pounding, and shaking, so that one felt like a chunk of ice 
in a cocktail-shaker. Those four hours were like so many years. 

After a few trips, however, all the details began to merge together, 
and then a deck watch became like driving a car. One does not stop 
to think that one is using a clutch, a brake, and so on, but one views 
the operation as a whole and concentrates on the result. When I had 
reached this point and no longer had to watch details so closely, I 
began to enjoy the work to its full extent. It was a joy to stand on 
the bridge and look back over those four stacks, pouring out their 
ripples of heat and occasional clouds of heavy oil smoke, to hear the 
roar of the fire-room ventilators as the big fans sucked the air from 
the topside and forced it through the oil-burners, to feel the pounding 
of the bow as she split a wave and dived into the trough, to realize 
the power that was driving us through the water at a terrific speed, 
and to smell the salt in the wind and taste it in the spray as it was 
driven across the bridge. 

The joy of life on the sea, the fascination of the convoy work, and 
the call of the ocean to those who have weathered its storms, as well 
as admired its sublime sunrises, can best be expressed in verse. In 
the following lines I have attempted to express the feelings of a busi- 
ness man enrolled in the navy for the war: 

I’ve sailed the Biscay convoy now 

For fifteen months or more, 

From Brest to La Rochelle and back, 
From Wolfe to Passe du Four. 

I’ve convoyed ships from north to south, 
From Bordeaux to the Seine. 


I’ve gone from Brest to fifteen west - 
To bring ships in again. 


I’ve sailed the Iroise night and day, 

In sunshine, rain, and storm; 

Patrolled through evening fogs that veil 
The ragged foam-bound form 

Of Pierres Noires or Toulinguet, 

While lights but dimly throw 

From Ile de Sein, half hid in rain, 
Their misty ghostly glow. 


My knees are ’neath the office desk. 
The war has long since passed. 

I work like mad to clear my files, 
For time is flying fast. 
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And yet I glance beyond the bay — 
What scene do my eyes meet! 

A rugged cliff — Créach, le Stiff, 
With breakers at their feet. 


I hear the roar of storms once more. 

I see the topmast sway. 

I taste the salt upon my lips, 

Left there by driving spray. 

The black storm clouds go scudding past; 
Faint stars shine out anew. 

A pale blue tint and rose clouds hint - 
That dawn is breaking through. 


The sun bursts out o’er Quiberon. 
How sweet those breezes blow! 

The convoy has an early start, : 

She’s rounding Cardinaux. 

And as she takes one-eighty true, 
That whistle seems to call. 

Oh, ships and sea, you’re luring me — 
And I must go, that’s all. 


EDWARD CHARLES PICKERING. 
By JOEL H. METCALF. 


N the death of Professor E. C. Pickering, modern astronomy loses 
one of its most honored discoverers, and Harvard University one 
of its most distinguished sons. 

As director of the Harvard Astronomical Observatory for over 
forty years, his researches date almost from the beginning of the 
“New Astronomy,” which has done so much to give us an insight 
into the physical and chemical condition of the heavenly bodies. In 
fact his own discoveries and researches have done as much as the 
labors of any other one man to bring this knowledge into existence. 

Under his fostering care and wise direction the Harvard Observa- 
tory has grown from a small foundation with an endowment of one 
hundred thousand dollars, into one of the best-known and valued 
institutions of the world, operating in two hemispheres, with a large 
staff of highly trained scientists, and an endowment of a million 
dollars. 

Under him, while the work of positional astronomy has not been 
neglected, the Observatory has filled a unique place, because it has 
not followed the beaten paths of astronomical research, but has al- 
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ways entered into new and untried fields, often in the face of severe 
criticism. 

If one were to try to make a general statement of the life work of 
Professor Pickering, he would say that it began in 1877 with inves- 
tigations which had for their end the knowledge of the physical 
peculiarities of the light of the stars — an accurate measure of the 
intensity of their light. More strictly, it was the measure of the in- 
tensity of the light of different wave lengths, since it included the 
classification and peculiarities of their spectra as well as a general 
measure of their light. 

In this investigation, photography has largely superseded the old 
eye methods, and in its application Professor Pickering has shown 
his greatest originality and obtained his greatest success. 

The difficulties in these untried fields can only be fully appreciated 
by those conversant with the special subject; and the great success 
obtained speaks volumes of praise for the Director and his loyal 
associates. 

In May, 1885, the Observatory began the use of the objective 
prism to photograph the spectra of the stars. This has proved a very 
fruitful field of research, as it gives a wholesale method of determin- 
ing the spectral types. The classification was at first empirical, but 
it has proved to be a real classification according to stellar families 
and is now almost universally accepted. 

The International Solar Union held on Mt. Wilson in 1910 accepted 
it; and the Revised Draper Catalogue, now nearly completed, will 
give the type of all stars, according to this classification, down to the 
ninth magnitude, and will contain upward of two hundred thousand 
stars. Under Professor Pickering, variable star investigation has 
always been important, and photographic methods here also have 
been most fruitful. The discovery that variable stars of long period 
show the hydrogen lines bright near maximum gave an opportunity, 
by examining spectra plates, to find no less than two hundred and 
seventy-four long period variables by this method alone. 

By various photographic methods devised at the Observatory no 
less than three thousand three hundred and forty-six, or about three 
fourths of all known variables, were found at Harvard. The light 
curves of these are being investigated and their laws and meaning 
found. As our sun is a variable star, this investigation of “other suns 
than ours” must always have practical importance. 

In photometric work on the stars the Director was preéminent. 
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The meridian photometer was his own invention and has given very 
valuable results. 

The grand total of these investigations gave the magnitude of 
eighty thousand stars, and estimates of their brightness exceeding 
two million in number. 

Photographic methods have also been applied here with great 
success in the face of grave difficulties. By their use an accurate 
sequence has been obtained down to the twentieth magnitude. On 
this scale we have the magnitude of stars where the brighter ones are 
more than three hundred million times as bright as the faintest stars 
included in the measures. 

These and other researches which I have not space even to mention 
are contained in eighty large quarto volumes of the Harvard Annals, 
which are his best memorial and which assure him immortality in the 
astronomical world. 

On the pages of modern astronomy his name is of frequent occur- 
rence. The value of many of his researches will increase with the 
years. 

Professor Pickering’s scientific interest was not narrowed to his 
own investigations nor to those of his own Observatory. Early in life 
he wrote, “Science is an ennobling pursuit only when it is wholly 
unselfish.” 4 

The object of Harvard Observatory, as stated in its statutes, is 
“in general to promote the progress of knowledge in Astronomy and 
kindred sciences.” No man could possibly have interpreted this 
aim in a larger or more generous way than did Professor Pickering. 
He did everything he could to aid others in their work. 

As long ago as 1877 in a pamphlet on the “Endowment of Re- 
search” he advocated closer codperation among astronomers. He 
said, ““We find a great observer but no telescope, a great telescope 
but no astronomer to use it, and an astronomer whose faithful ob- 
servations, the result of long years of hard work, were rendered use- 
less by the lack of a few hundred dollars to publish them.” His great 
object was to bring the telescope, the financial assistance and the 
“special man” together. 

Not only did he enter into the fullest codperation with the pro- 
fessional astronomers, without a shade of feeling that he might lose 
some credit for himself and his observatory, but he did everything in 
his power to assist the work of amateurs. The highly successful labors 
of the Association of Variable-star Observers are a case in point. 
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The writer of this article wishes to acknowledge his own great 
indebtedness to Professor Pickering for assistance both moral and 
financial in connection with his work on the asteroids. 

But after all, those who had the privilege of knowing him saw 
that the man was always greater than his works. His devotion to his 
science was absolute, his delight in its advancement unfailing. His 
humility, after receiving the highest honors from the scientific world, 
was only heightened with years. His personal attractiveness and 
social graces were exceptional, as all his friends can testify. All his 
life was one of courtesy and poise which through years of. intimacy 
I have never seen broken. And with it all he had wonderful admin- 
istrative ability, and the power to inspire the best in others. His 
work was not of the sort to attract popular attention. He was not 
a newspaper sensationalist. If he had even bowed to the hope that 
another planet could be communicated with he might have obtained 
another million dollars for his observatory. He was content with the 
humbler but more important task of being as he said, “a collector of 
astronomical facts” whose value he hoped would increase with the 
passage of time. It was in this faith, with large courage and self- 
restraint, that he carried out many laborious unattractive investi- 
gations of such a character that decades and perhaps centuries 
may be required to reveal the true scientific import of the results 
obtained. 

No less than six American universities conferred on him the degree 
of LL.D. The highest honors of the scientific societies of the world 
in memberships and medals were showered upon him, the simple 
enumeration of them would make an article by itself. Scientists 
thought that they honored themselves in honoring him. 

I have said that the eighty volumes of the Harvard Annals are his 
enduring monument. I am not sure that he would not wish me to 
say that his best memorial, because typical of his scientific ideal, is 
the photographic library which has been collected during many years. 
It is the only one of the kind in existence. It is written entirely on 
glass and is composed of three hundred thousand plates weighing 
about ninety tons. It is a history of the heavens from the time of 
the application of photography to the stars. It is not only history 
but true autobiography, for it contains the history of the stars down 
to the tenth magnitude, written by themselves on the photographic 
plates. These life-histories have not yet been read completely, for 
the skilled readers are few; but the volumes contain the material 
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infallibly recorded, which can be rescued from the past whenever 
the future desires it. 

And now the life of their creator, full of years and honor “like a 
shock of corn cometh in its season,” has gone from us. His friends 
are bereft and the world is poorer, but some other place in God’s 
universe is richer and we can say of him as was said of another, “He 
loved the stars too fondly to be fearful of the night.” 


THOMAS RODMAN PLUMMER. 
By JOHN JAY CHAPMAN, ’84. 


T is a mere accident when any one of us gets a glimpse into the 

inner life of another. Our ideas about human character come to 
us for the most part out of poetry and fiction, while our living friends 
walk about cloaked in a mysterious reticence which we respect; and 
indeed we have not the time to guess what may lie behind it. If we 
do so, our guesses themselves become a sort of poetry; and I suppose 
that this is the way in which the romancers feed their dreams. It 
would seem that our imagination, though it controls our nature, yet 
lies aloof and broods over us from its nest. There are, however, shocks 
that bring fact and fiction together; and the greatest of them is 
sudden death. 

Little Snow White lay in a coffin covered with glass, and the dwarfs 
watched by her side for six months; for the dwarfs suspected she was 
not dead. Moreover, the dwarfs, being fairy people, took everything 
lightly and hoped for the best. The fable is charming, and yet, like 
the rest of German folk-lore, it is injured by an unpoetic, brutal use 
of the gruesome; it sports in an unhuman way about a great human 
mystery. There is indeed a plate of glass which instantly and in- 
visibly descends between us and the dead, and shows them to us in a 
peculiar twilight of their own — in a place which seems to have been 
in existence before they died. No effort of the imagination can set 
a living friend within that glamorous half-light into which a com- 
panion steps the moment we hear that he is dead. 

The Greeks and Romans with their Hades and its gloomy rivers, 
sad landscape, strange beasts, shadowy judges, and “‘the strengthless 
heads of the dead” have left a dreadful account of the ghastly side 
of this under-world; but the classics seem never to have made a fable 
about the bright side of the experience, or given his due to Death the 
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Illuminator. For Death dramatizes the past as nothing else can do. 
Our friends, in stepping into shadow, give us back whole histories, and 
lift a veil from forgotten scenes which seem to be magically staged 
for our review. They themselves take the center of the scene in a 
way they never did in real life, and we know them, as it were, for the 
first time. 

The Great War is memorable and unique in this, that it has left 
our civilian heroes surrounded by the same glory that used to be 
reserved for the soldier. The moral issues of the war are the reason 
for this merger. Those issues burned as fiercely and consumed as 
much in the lives of civilians as of warriors. The sacrifices were made 
without the thought that there was sacrifice, and almost every one 
took part in them. Sculptors, physicians, lawyers, apothecaries, re- 
tired business men, unreformed voluptuaries, unknown sewing-women 
passed through an internal French Revolution, a quickly passing, 
ephemeral judgment-day that set all men and classes on the same level, 
and constituted a little age by itself. We are still winking our eyes at 
the light, as we issue from the cavern of this joint experience, and I 
set down these notes about a classmate, knowing that they illustrate 
the doings of hundreds of thousands of people most of whom are 
alive. The strange thing is that if Plummer had not been killed I 
should never have seen him in his penumbra which must, neverthe- 
less, be shining about the survivors also; for death creates nothing, 
but reveals. 


If a prophetess had predicted on the day of our graduation thirty- 
five years ago that a member of the class of ’84 would be buried in 
rural France; that his funeral would be attended by a file of soldiers 
with a French Colonel at its head; that an entire village would turn 
out for the occasion; that the hero would be laid in ground given by 
the village and to be kept in order forever at the expense of the mu- 
nicipality, — no one of us would have guessed that Tom Plummer 
was the man; and Plummer himself would have greeted such an idea 
with the quizzical humor he always displayed when his own affairs 
were mentioned. He was completely unaware, even more than the 
rest of us, that he was a man with a big brain, and a destiny. I can 
hardly realize it yet; though I always knew he had a big character. 

At the time he came to Harvard he knew more of the real world 
than Harvard Freshmen usually do; though his outward appearance 
of cherubic innocence did not betray this. He had read French and 
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«German and had lived in foreign places and seen something of the 

older civilizations. He had done these things quietly and casually, 
not as a tourist. His mother was a wonderfully gentle, witty, culti- 
vated, loving woman who were beautiful old-fashioned rings, and 
was surrounded by little well-bound volumes of the poets and quaint 
charming objects of all sorts. She was exceedingly gracious and 
humorous, indeed she was very much like Tom; and it was by her 
that he had been dipped in the great world, I mean into that stzcam 
of traditional social life, where ideals, romances, poetry, music, and 
conversation are mingled, — a stream which does not much change 
in character from age to age. Mrs. Plummer and Tom were very 
much like those gentlefolk who live in Bologna and Venice and in- 
herit some quiet old family palace, as well as the amenities that go 
with the palace and have been going on uninterruptedly since the 
days of ancient Rome. They were people without pretention, with- 
out ambition, without self-consciousness — adorable people. 

Thus when Tom came to College he was n’t really half so frightened 
by College as the rest of us were. His shy, odd, humorous detachment 
concealed a certain amount of worldly equipment. We, of course, 
could not perceive this, because Tom was an undersized elf with 
small hands and feet, weak shoulders, a large square head, and eyes 
that rolled open suddenly when he threw his head back and stared 
as if to catch a thought. He was always laughing, and he laughed at 
ideas that were subtle. The interests, the amusements, the tempta- 
tions of the average American college boy are crude. In fact they 
are so silly that almost any boy can be protected against them, if he 
be given some slight experience of Europe before he is sent to college. 
In like manner Ulysses was protected from the enchantments of 
Circe by smelling from time to time the flowers which Hermes had 
put in his hands before the interview. Tom, as I say, possessed this 
antidote to college — a whiff of Europe. 

He floated through the maelstrom of Harvard like a Kobalt.on a 
leaf. His mental maturity protected him among other dangers in 
College, from that of social suceess; he did n’t make clubs and so- 
cieties. His indolence and lack of ambition prevented him from 
learning anything in particular in the bookish way, and athletics 
were out of the question, for he could hardly use his hands to eat 
with, — he was so clumsy; and, of course, he hated athletics. He 
used to read — or read in — miscellaneous literature, and take dilet- 
tante courses about the fine arts. I tutored him in Homer. Our 
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method was simp!e. Plummer had a good verbal memory, and, of 
course, one could make a fair guess at the passages which were likely 
to be given for translation on the examination paper. Plummer 
memorized the standard English translation of a selected lot of 
Homeric beauties. He studied also the introductory key-words to 
each passage; for, of course, if he should get started on the wrong 
passage, nothing could save him. The method would be exposed, and 
Plummer disgraced. But as a matter of fact, he got through. 

After College we lost Plummer for years, and we used to hear of 
him as a traveler in Morocco, in the Holy Land, at Bayreuth, etc. He 
became a whimsical, aimless globe-trotter and roller-up of reminis- 
cences. When he drifted in from time to time, his gayety was tinged 
with a melancholy which deepened with the years. His jokes flitted 
like butterflies across a churchyard. But in the eighties and nineties 
we did not notice such things. We next heard that he was settling 
down and taking life seriously on a farm near his native town. He 
was supposed to be hard up and conscientious, rather a recluse, but 
mysteriously and importantly raising chickens. 

There is one quality which betrays itself immediately in any one’s 
conversation, namely, renunciation. It betrays itself by revealing a 
point of view; and Tom, even in his boyhood, was always playfully 
taking a back seat. He did the same in later life. When his chickens 
would not lay, but died (as of course they did), he buried their corpses 
with an epigram; and I have no doubt that he had buried many a 
secret desire by Moslem tombs in Syria, or dropped a casket of 
letters in the Rhone as he stood on the bridge at Avignon. This 
quality of renunciation is the basis of the fine characters of the world. 
It makes for intellect, it makes for humor, it is the foundation of a 
sort of invisible power which one feels in many humble people and 
in many eminent people, and this power was hidden somewhere about 
Plummer, and when war broke out, the force in him blazed out sud- 
denly into self-immolation, efficiency, and death. 

The spring of 1914 found him a confirmed old bachelor who lived 
in his haunts and dim seclusions, like an old trout under a river-bank. 
If you plunged your hand in and seized him he would leap and flash 
with many colors; and then dive off again to the depths of his dreamy 
quietude at the bottom of the stream. The invasion of Belgium waked 
him with a bounce. He offered his services to our Government and 
was employed by the American Embassy in France, where his knowl- 
edge of French and German made him useful in censoring the letters 
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of German prisoners of war during the period of our neutrality. After 
our entry into the war he enlisted in the Red Cross, and went to the 
front — the extreme front in a remote village on the eastern border 
of France near Saint-Dié. Here he organized a canteen, and by ten 
months of excessive labor, both mental and manual, wore himself out. 
He lived just long enough, however, to hear the Armistice proclaimed, 
and to welcome the hordes of French, English, Italian, Russian, and 
Rumanian prisoners released from Germany, who swarmed across the 
trenches. On November 23 he was seized by pneumonia and died on 
the following day. The Croix de Guerre of France and a citation from 
the medical service of the Seventh Army arrived at the hospital on 
the day after his death. 

The heroism of the young is part of the order of nature, and we 
accept it gladly. But when an elderly recluse of cultivated tastes 
plunges into the mélée to save the world by a kind of labor for which 
his whole life would seem to have unfitted him, the act wears a beauty 
of its own which casts the young heroes for one moment into the 
shade. 

I add one of Tom’s latest letters in which he describes the morning 
of the Armistice; for it is a piece of great writing: 


November 13, 1918. 
On active service 
American With the American Expeditionary Force. 
Y.M.C.A. Cantine Franco-Américains, No. 31. 
Same place — Moyenmoutier — at what 
was a few days ago the front ! 
(I don’t know where it is to-day !) 


Since last Sunday I have been meaning to set down, as I felt them, the 
extraordinary sensations of these last few days. When I have had the mo- 
ments to do this I have been too tired to do it well, and so have not done it at 
all. Just as well I suppose — every little scribbler in Europe has thought he 
could express on paper what every one, stupid, intelligent, or just plain ab- 
sorbent, has been feeling these last few days of the war. You have escaped 
me and so be thankful. 

Monday morning, though, sticks tightest to my fading memory. I went to 
build the canteen fire at about 5.15 a.m. The poilus, we are all friends here 
now, began to stand around and wait for the water to boil and me to make 
chocolate. The air seemed vibrating with expected news. We are mostly a 
Breton regiment here and not emotional. Soon a poilu in a helmet joined the 
group. He knew, — they knew it at Saint Dié. It was official — it had been 
posted up at Etival. Another poilu joined the group. The telephone message 
had been taken that morning at the military telephone bureau where he 
worked. There was absolutely no doubt about it. At 11 o'clock the Armistice 
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signed, was to go into effect! Still almost no emotion shown by the poilus. 
Quiet talk and expression of wonderment that, after four years of the trenches 
and wounds and privations and death of comrades, it could all end at last. 
Two American soldiers dropped in from somewhere. One of them, turning to 
me, said: “What an unemotional nation the French is.”’ I tried to explain a 
little and failed utterly. I was like a charged wire. All of us were like that, 
though no one expressed it by his face or gesture. Then a poilu helped me 
carry the heavy twenty-five litre “marmite” of chocolate into the canteen 
and I began to serve through the slide to the men. One stolid, middle-aged 
Breton (we are of the Territorials here now) sat down on a little wooden 
bench and staring straight in front of him burst out with: “Bon sang — de 
bon sang — de bon sang! ! et de penser 4 Verdun! Ah, la putain!’” That 
was all he could say and it was his “cri du cceur.””’ He had been at Verdun 
and he called her a “bitch” for whom he had been willing to give his life. 
Much in the same way Hamlet calls to his father’s ghost, “Old true penny.” 

Still the quiet talk among the poilus went on. I joined in when spoken to, — 
no visible emotion, but intense consciousness that emotion unexpressed was 
in each soldier. Many stated that it is to America that France owes the 
end. 

Soon the broad road filled with soldiers in groups and strolling. The bells 
were to be rung at eleven. They had n’t rung since the day Italy entered the 
war. There had been some suspicion of signals made to the Germans from 
the belfry. 

The morning wore on very calmly, — a lovely autumn morning. It began 
to be near eleven and an occasional premonitory “‘dong”’ fell from the belfry 
of the big old church. They had been oiling the iron work from which the 
bells hung. We could see the men, very small, away up there, through the 
slats of the broken blinds of the belfry. They were the ringers. It was one of 
the most intense moments I have ever lived through. And then they rang 
out solemnly, joyously, and the soldiery and the village folk gathered below 
in the wide street, began to laugh and to talk and put hands affectionately 
on blue-clad shoulders. Full realization had come to them that war was 
ended and peace almost here. 


HARVARD IN THE WAR OF 1812. 
By HENRY N. BLAKE, /’58. 


M* comments in the March number of the Macazinz respecting 
Harvard in the Mexican War are applicable to the conditions 
prevailing in 1812, The conflict was denounced in New England and 
the language of Gov. Strong, H. U. 1764, of Massachusetts is a fair state- 
ment of public opinion in this region. “But, though we may be con- 
vinced that the war in its commencement was unnecessary and unjust 
... and though, in a war thus commenced, we may have declined to 
afford our voluntary aid to offensive measures, yet I presume there 
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will be no doubt of our right to defend our dwellings and possessions 
against any hostile attack by which their destruction is menaced.” 
This view was accepted and thousands procured substitutes when 
drafted and enlisted in the militia and local companies to defend their 
homes, but although alarms were frequent, their services were not 
required in sanguinary engagements. 

Work of the scope of this article should have been performed a cen- 
tury ago and now authorities are lacking, but there should be a begin- 
ning and the registers of the army and navy and standard publications 
have been examined in the preparation of this brief list. The following 
names were borne by officers in the military or naval forces of our 
country, who reflected high honor on Harvard, and I trust errors of 
omission will be corrected. 


College. 


1776. James Mann. Served in two Wars. Mass. Surgeon 4th Mass., 5 July, 
1779; resigned 14 April, 1782; Hosp. Surg. Mate, 9 April, 1812; Head 
of the Medical Staff of Northern frontier during the War; hon. disc., 
15 June, 1815; reinstated, 3 May, 1816; Post Surg., 18 April, 1818; 
Asst. Surg., 1 June, 1821; died in service 7 Nov., 1832. 

1778. James Thomas. Mass. Capt. Light Dragoons, 1 July, 1808; resigned 
1 Nov., 1811; Major, Q. M. Gen., Deputy, 1 Sept., 1812; Col., 28 April, 
1813; hon. disc., 15 June, 1815. 

1783. Philip Spencer. N.Y. Midshipman, U.S.N., 1 Dec., 1810; 2d Lieut, 
3d Art., 22 May, 1812; Ist Lieut., 13 May, 1813; Paymaster, 30 Dec., 
1813; Asst. Insp. Gen., 15 Sept., 1814 to 15 June, 1815; retained as Ist 
Lieut. Art., 12 May, 1814; died in service, 5 May, 1817. 

1784. Gustavus Baylies. R.I. Surg. Mate, 16th Inf., 2 Dec., 1812; Hosp. 
Surg. Mate, 20 Oct., 1813; resigned 14 June, 1814. 

1787. William Amherst Barron. Mass. Capt. 2d Artillerists and Engineers, 
14 May, 1800; Artillerists, 1 April, 1802; Engineers, 13 April, 1802; 
Major, 11 June, 1805; resigned 15 June, 1807; Capt. Asst. Q. M. Gen., 
2 April, 1813; hon. disc., 15 April, 1815; Capt. Asst. Q. M. Gen 38 
April, 1818; hon. disc., 1 June, 1821. 

1787. John Phelps. 3d Lieut. 37th Inf., 3 June, 1813; 2d Lieut.,11 May, 1814; 
hon. dise., 15 June, 1815. 

1795. Josiah Bartlett. N.H. 2d Lieut., 21st Inf., 12 March, 1812; 1st Lieut., 
26 June, 1813; resigned, 1 March, 1814. 

1796. John Leighton Tuttle. Mass. Lieut.-Col., 9th Inf., 12 March, 1812; 
died in service, 22 July, 1813. 

1797. William Blanchard. Ensign, 19th Inf., 12 March, 1812; 3d Lieut., 5 
April, 1813; 2d Lieut., 6 April, 1813; hon. disc., 1 June, 1814. 

1799. Daniel Adams. N.Y. Paymaster McClure’s N.Y. Regt., 15 Feb., 1813; 
2d Lieut., 29th Inf., 30 April, 1813; Ist Lieut., 20 Dec., 1813; hon. 
disc., 15 June, 1815. 
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1799. 


1801. 


1801. 


1804. 


1804. 


1804. 


1804. 


1804. 


1805. 


1805. 


1807. 


1808. 


1808. 


1808. 
1808. 


1809. 


William Ballard. Mass. Surg. Mate, 24 March, 1812; Post Surg., 18 
April, 1818; Asst. Surg., 1 June, 1821; resigned, 28 Feb., 1822. 

David Phineas Adams. Chaplain, U.S.N., 10 May, 1811; in service 
until he died, Sept., 1823. 

John Dix. Asst. Surg., U.S.N., 24 July, 1813; Surg., 27 March, 1818; 
in service until he died, 16 April, 1823. 

Thomas Aspinwall. Mass. Major, 9th Inf., 12 March, 1812; Lieut.- 
Col., 15th Inf., 12 March, 1813; brevet Col., 17 Sept., 1814, for dis- 
tinguished services in Brown’s Sortie from Fort Erie, V.C., where he 
was severely wounded; hon. disc., 15 June, 1815. 

Thomas John Hancock Cushing. Surg. Mate., U.S.N., 23 Jan., 1809; 
dismissed, 5 March, 1810; Surg. Mate, 10 Dec., 1814; died in service, 
1 June, 1817. 

Abraham Eustis. Va. Capt. Light Art., 3 May, 1808; Major, 15 March, 
1810; Lieut.-Col., 2d Art. 8 May, 1822; Col. Ist Art., 17 Nov., 1834; 
brevet Lieut.-Col., 10 Sept., 1813, for meritorious services; Col., 10 
Sept., 1823, for ten years faithful services in one grade, and Brig. 
Gen. 30 June, 1834. 

Samuel Livermore. Purser, U.S.N., 26 March, 1814. 

John Merrill. M.B. 1807, M.D. 1811. Mass. 1st Lieut., 34th Inf., 30 
April, 1813; Regt. Paymaster, 11 June, 1813, to Jan., 1814; Capt., 
31 Jan., 1814; hon. disc., 15 June, 1815. 

John Brooks. Mass. 2d Lieut. U.S. Marines, 1 Oct., 1807; 1st Lieut., 30 
Jan., 1809; killed in the battle of Lake Erie, 10 Sept., 1813. In the reso- 
lutions of Congress thanking Capt. Oliver H. Perry for gallant conduct, 
the President is requested to present a silver medal with suitable “em- 
blems and devices to the nearest male relative of Lieutenant John 
Brooks.” 

Abraham Fuller Hall. N.Y. Capt., 23d Inf., 14 April, 1812; transferred 
to 9 h Inf., 15 April, 1813; killed 25 July, 1814, in the battle of Niagara 
Falls, U.C. 

Joseph Lovell, M.D. 1811. Mass. Surgeon, 9th Inf., 15 May, 1812; 
Hosp. Surg., 30 June, 1814; Surg. Gen., U.S.A., 18 April, 1818; the first 
officer of this rank. 

Samuel Bacon. 2d Lieut. U.S. Marine Corps, 14 April, 1812; 1st Lieut., 
8 July, 1812; Capt., 18 June, 1814; resigned, Nov., 1815. 

John Bliss. N.H. Ist Lieut., 11th Inf., 12 March, 1812; Capt., 18 
March, 1813; wounded in battle of Niagara Falls; Major, Ist Inf., 15 
July, 1831; Lieut.-Col., 6th Inf., 30 Oct., 1836; brevet Major, 13 May, 
1823, for ten years faithful services in one grade; commanded his regi- 
ment in battle of Bad-Axe in Black Hawk War; resigned 6 Sept., 1837. 
Charles Cotton. Surg. Mate, U.S.N., 3 April, 1811; Surg., 24 July, 
1813; resigned 10 Dec., 1823. 

John Farwell. Vt. 2d Lieut., 31st Inf., 30 April, 1818; Ist Lieut., 31 
Jan., 1814; resigned, 30 Sept., 1814. 

Loring Austin. Mass. 2d Lieut. Light Dragoons, 28 Sept., 1812; Ist 
Lieut., 3 Sept., 1813; Capt., 46th Inf., 21 April, 1814; brevet Major, 
5 July, 1814, for distinguished services at battle of Chippewa, U.C.; 
resigned, 31 July, 1918. 
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1810. 
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1812. 
1813. 


1813. 


1813. 
1813. 
1814. 
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. William Swift, M.D., 1812. Surg. Mate, U.S.N., 24 July, 1813; Surg., 

15 April, 1814; retired, 25 April, 1861. 

David S. Townsend. Mass. Ist Lieut., 9th Inf., 6 July, 1812; Capt., 

13 May, 1813; Asst. Adjt. Gen., Major, 27 July, 1814; wounded losing 

right leg in battle near the St. Lawrence; hon. disc., 15 June, 1815; 

Paymaster Art. Corps., 29 April, 1816; retained as Major, Paymaster, 

Art., 1 June, 1821. 

Joseph Eaton, M.D., 1814. Mass. Surg. Mate, 3d Art., 14 April, 1812; 

resigned, 12 Dec., 1813; Hosp. Surg. Mate, 15 April, 1814; Post Surg., 

18 April, 1818; Asst. Surg., 1 June, 1821; in service until he died, 

16 March, 1860. 

William Gale. Va. Cornet Light Dragoons, 11 Oct., 1813; 3d Lieut., 

19 May, 1814; hon. disc., 15 June, 1815. 

Frederick Kinloch. S.C. Ensign, 18th Inf., 22 Jan., 1813; 3d Lieut., 13 

March, 1813; 2d Lieut., 11 Sept., 1813; 1st Lieut., 10 Oct., 1814; re- 

signed, 1 May, 1816. 

Thomas Gardner Mower. Mass. Surg. Mate, 9th Inf., 2 Dec., 1812; 

Surg., 30 June, 1814; Surg. Staff, 1 June, 1821. 

Thomas Stephens. Vt. 2d Lieut., 30th Inf., 30 April, 1813; Ist Lieut., 

23 June, 1814; hon. disc., 15 June, 1815. 

Joseph Lowe Stevens, M.D. 1814. S.C. Hosp. Surg. Mate, 29 April, 

1813; hon. disc., 15 June, 1815. 

Horace Cullen Story. Mass. 2d Lieut. Engineers, 11 March, 1814; 

1st Lieut., 15 April, 1818; brevet Ist Lieut., 17 Sept., 1814, for gallant 

conduct in sortie from Fort Erie, U.C. 

George Bartlett Doane, M.D., 1820. Asst. Surg., U.S.N., 10 Dec., 

1814; resigned, 5 Jan., 1820. 

Samuel Luther Dana, M.D. 1817. Mass. 3d Lieut., Ist Art., 2 March, 
1814; 2d Lieut., 1 May, 1814; hon. disc., 15 June, 1815. , 

William Thorndike, Surg. Mate, 21st Inf., 6 July, 1812; resigned, 21 

July, 1813. 


Medical School. 


George Bates, M.D. Mass. Surg., 21st Inf., 6 July, 1812; resigned, 
1 Oct., 1812. 

Amos Farnsworth, M.D. Mass. Surg. Mate, 4th Inf., 15 April, 1812; 
resigned, 14 March, 1814. 

Amos Alexander Evans, M.D. Asst. Surg. U.S.N., 1 Sept., 1808; 
Surg., 20 April, 1810; resigned, 15 April, 1824. 

John Wise, M.D. Asst. Surg., U.S.N., 10 Dec., 1814; resigned, 24 Aug., 
1818. 

George Saxon Sprostom, M.D. Asst. Surg. U.S.N., 8 Nov., 1813; 
Surg., 27 March, 1818; died in service, 27 Jan., 1842. 

Usher Parsons, M.D. Surg. Mate, Frigate John Adams; Asst. Surg., 
U.S.N., 6 July, 1812; Surg. 15 April, 1814; served on flag ship Lawrence 
in battle of Lake Erie under Captain Perry and receives honorable 
mention from Lossing in “ War of 1812” and Maclay in “History of 
the Navy.” 
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MORE REMINISCENCES OF ’66. 
By GEORGE BATCHELOR, ’66. 


N the Harvarp Grapvates’ Macazine for March, Professor 

Evans says that at the beginning of the era 1850-1880 college chairs 
were few. The professor occupied what some one has well called a 
“Settee.” He taught, for example, Astronomy, Philosophy, Botany, 
and Mathematics. 

This may have been true of some colleges; it certainly was not true 
for Harvard College. The class of 66 of which I was a member came 
under the influence and instruction of a remarkable corps of profes- 
sors. In some “Reminiscences” which were published in this Maca- 
ZINE in 1916, I gave a partial list of these men, viz., Sophocles, Jeffries 
Wyman, Asa Gray, Louis Agassiz, Francis J. Child, W. W. Goodwin, 
G. M. Lane, E. W. Gurney, Benj. Peirce, James Russell Lowell. 

Several of these men were members of the famous “Saturday Club,” 
of which recollections have recently been published by Edward W. 
Emerson. Of some of them I am now setting in order some personal 
memories. 

The dates of their appointments and service show that they come 
within the era described by Professor Evans, e.g.: 


a I TI ssn odin 5 56a sis wisn ed cedinewe's 1861-73 
AGG A Gi —— BROLIN e525 Sia ato ss! 4S 6:0 ofurerslale +610" <lereuee.olsisvecs 1842-88 
Benj. Peirce — Mathematics .................eeceeeee 1842-69 
Jefirics Wyman — Anatomy. .........ccccccscssccvess 1833-74 
Joseph Lovering — Natural Philosophy................ 1838-88 
Sophocles — Greek Tragedies. ...............eseeeeeee 1860-83 
Goodwin — Greek Grammar and Literature............ 1860-01 
Child — Anglo Saxon and Rhetoric.................... 1851-76 
Bowen — Metaphysics and Ethics....................- 1853-89 
Cooke: — Chemical PHYSICS ..6...6.5.5 2 505.00 as cesieele.ce aves 1851-94 
J. Mi, Peirce — Mathematics: 2.0.0.2 o.000 00 sive ciecisie cee 1861-69 


As a member of the Class of ’66, I was admitted to the Harvard 
Chapter of the Phi Beta Kappa, and had the privilege of coming near 
to Lowell, Holmes, Hoar, Emerson, et al. Holmes and Lowell in their 
turn presided at the dinners and often read poems. Wit and humor 
abounded when E. R. Hoar, Col. Harry Lee, the poets and others of 
like quality responded to the call of the chairman. In earlier days wine 
was furnished, but Lowell told us how in the presidency of Josiah 
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Quincy “wine, or what Wood and Hall called wine,” was banished. 
(Wood & Hall were grocers in Harvard Square.) 

There has never been in any American college a corps of teachers 
equal to this one. Agassiz and Peirce had no peers in any College or 
University in England or America. 


Louis AGASSIZ. 


The greatest naturalist of the century resisted all temptations 
offered by the Emperor of the French, and preferred to work for and 
with the people who had befriended him in his youth. 

He was a devout philosopher. At the beginning of a lecture that I 
attended, he picked up a fossil and said — “I hold in my hand a medal 
struck off in the mint of the Almighty Creator.” His method of teach- 
ing was unique. For example: Before Mr. Verrill he set a jar and a 
dish. The jar contained a holothurian preserved in alcohol. He told 
him to lay the animal on the dish and learn all he could about it. “Bye 
and bye,” he said, “I will come and examine you.” After an hour or 
two, he returned and asked, “What have you seen?” Verrill told him. 
“Yes,” said Agassiz, “you have seen something, but not much.” Sev- 
eral times Verrill sat down before his holothurian and at last Agassiz 
said, “The most evident thing you have not seen.” “It is alike on 
both sides,” said Verrill. “Yes,” said Agassiz. “Now you have the 
basis of classification.” 

Years afterward, The American Association for the Advancement 
of Science met in Salem, Mass. As usual one session was given up to 
sport, and Professor Verrill had drawn on the blackboard marine 
animals in human attitudes. Agassiz passing by glanced at them and 
said —“Verrill, they are all holothurians.” 

In my former chapter of Reminiscences, I described the scene when 
at the same meeting Agassiz generously acknowledged the merit of the 
essay of his former pupil Edward S. Morse, saying, “For the first time 
in the history of science, we are in a condition to study the brachiopod 
intelligently.” 

The greatest naturalist of his time, Agassiz resisted Darwinism to 
the last, but he made such discoveries and reported them so faithfully 
that his pupils, including his son, took the next step after him, and 
accepted the doctrine of evolution. The Darwinians had described the 
ascidian as the marine animal from which vertebrates had ascended. 
A noto chord was regarded as the beginning of the spinal column. In 
his last article published in the Atlantic Monthly, Agassiz asserted that 
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the noto chord could not be the beginning of a backbone, because it 
was on the wrong side of the animal. I asked Professor Morse what 
answer he would make. He said, “‘Agassiz did not know that the 
ascidian was not a mollusk, but a worm, and that the noto chord 
was in the right place.”” This fact was a corollary of Morse’s brilliant 
discovery concerning the brachiopod. 


BENJAMIN PEIRCE. 


In a tablet in the Exposition in Paris at the foot of a list of twenty 
of the greatest mathematicians of the last two thousand years ap- 
peared the name of Benjamin Peirce, our senior professor of mathe- 
matics. In ’66, he was giving instruction which nobody understood, 
to a select audience of students who were trying to become mathe- 
maticians. He would begin by asking questions and attending to the 
answers, and then as some new truth flashed upon his mind, he would 
forget his class and cover the blackboard with algebraic symbols. 

At this time, Thomas Hill was president of the college, a great math- 
ematician with no practical ability as an administrator. Before com- 
ing to Cambridge, he was minister of the Unitarian Church in Wal- 
tham. It is recorded by Robert S. Rantoul that when Peirce caught 
sight of some new truth which he could not reduce to writing, he 
would hasten to Waltham and describe to Hill what was disturbing 
his mind. He was the only man in America who could understand 
Peirce, and having “no such original inspirations to trouble him, could 
better express in words the new proposition when at last he under- 
stood it,” “and towards morning send him home to Cambridge with 
his problem stated on paper in his pocket, and his mind at rest.” 

In a parlor in Boston, I heard Peirce in his old age deliver his last 
address. With great positiveness, he affirmed his belief in immortality. 
He said, “All my life I have studied the stars at long range. I expect 
to study them at short range. I may ride on the tail of a comet.” He 
said also, “I have conceived the idea of an algebra of universal 
thought, but I am no longer able to work it out, and must leave it to 
those who come after me.”’ Probably no living man knows what he 
meant by that proposition. 

Of students that he instructed for many years in college, he said, 
“We have seen many young men of brilliant parts, of whom we ex- 
pected great things as scientific investigators; but they never fulfilled 
the promise of their youth. After long deliberation, I have come to the 
conclusion that the reason they failed was because they had bad 
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hearts. The student of science must be a truth seeker, and a truth 
teller, and the man whose heart is bad cannot be either.” 


EMERSON AND HoLMEs. 

By a singular coincidence I was present in the same parlor where 
Emerson and Holmes made their last semi-public appearances. 

Emerson read an essay. He had passed into the shadow but there 
was nothing unpleasant in the decay of his intellect. It was simply a 
second childhood. His daughter Ellen sat by his side and after he 
had read both sides of a sheet quietly removed it, for otherwise he 
might turn it over and read it again. Once he pushed off several 
sheets saying “‘I won’t read these.” “‘Oh, yes,” his daughter said, 
“that is the best of it.” Now and then, he would look up with his 
beautiful smile and make some shrewd remark with his usual intelli- 
gence. It was a lovely display at the setting of the sun. 

Oliver Wendell Holmes I heard read his famous essay on Jonathan 
Edwards. His slender form dilated with indignation, as he set forth 
the blasphemies of the great preacher and metaphysician. At the 
close of the reading old Doctor Bowditch said, in a voice trembling 
with emotion, “I did n’t know that such damnable doctrines were 
ever preached.” 

JAMES RussELL LOWELL. 


It was the good fortune of some members of the class of ’66 to read 
Dante’s Inferno with Lowell. It was his custom to have two cantos 
translated at each lesson, one by the class, and one by himself. Long- 
fellow had served his term as professor, and now glorified the streets 
with his benign presence. Lowell frequently met Longfellow, Prof. 
Parsons, and Charles Eliot Norton. They were all expert translators 
of Dante’s works. Lowell reported to us their sayings and doings. We 
felt, therefore, that we were “in the swim” not only with Dante, but 
also with our own poets. 

Lowell had no liking for the routine of college discipline, and exam- 
inations he abhorred. As the end of the year approached, he told the 
class that there was to be an oral examination by a committee, 
“but, gentlemen, it will make no difference, you are marked already.” 

At another time, Lowell told us that the best way to learn a foreign 
language was to hear it spoken, and advised us to go to hear a very 
good French company that was playing in Boston. Then he checked 
himself, and said, “But I remember that by a college rule, you are 
forbidden to go to the theatre. I voted against it,” and there he left it. 
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This work with Lowell was one of the most precious privileges of our 


college course. 
E. W. Gurney. 


Professar Gurney was one of the most genial instructors and the 
most skilful of disciplinarians. When President Eliot came to the 
throne he made Professor Gurney dean of the faculty, thus relieving 
the president of the onerous duty of dealing every Wednesday after- 
noon with recalcitrant students. As a teacher, Gurney was always 
kind and courteous, but nevertheless a terror to drones and evil doers. 

For example, take the case of a student who was afterward a dis- 
tinguished professor in the Medical School. We were reading Cicero’s 
Epistles. In the lesson for the day, he was describing a scene in court, 
when it was evident that in the morning before the witnesses came in 
they had been suborned and instructed what to testify. I will call the 
student Drake. He had not looked at his lesson, and when called upon 
began to translate until he came to this passage. He could make 
nothing of it, but looked up with a helpless air and said, “I don’t think 
I understand this passage.”’ Gurney bowed, and with the utmost suav- 
ity said, “It means, Mr. Drake, that they had learned their lesson 
before they came in in the morning.” As that was exactly what it did 
mean, the fellows set up a shout and Drake dropped into his seat. 

At another time, he dug a pit for the men who did not learn a lesson 
unless they had to. We were reading Roman History by Paterculus, 
and he gave out a lesson, and then “cut” the recitation. The next 
day we had an examination. The shirkers argued that as we had not 
recited this last lesson, it would not be on the examination paper. I 
had studied Gurney’s mental physiognomy, and it seemed to me that 
he would be likely to say to the men, “I gave you a lesson to learn, 
and although you did not recite it, you ought to have learned it; 
therefore, it is fair to put it on the examination paper.” I, therefore, 
gave especial attention to that lesson, and had the satisfaction of 
seeing the principal passage on the paper taken from it. 

He knew that many students used translations. He, therefore, 
sometimes gave out long lessons in Plautus or Terence, knowing 
that translations would be used — then he put glib translators through 
a grammatical drill that made them earn “good marks” if they got 
them. 

These reminiscences show that while there were no “settees” for 
professors, there were often two chairs for an important subject, e.g., 
Greek two; Latin two; Mathematics two; Chemical Physics two. 
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THE ROLL OF HONOR. 


REPORTED FROM Fesruary 1, 1919, TO May 1, 1919. 


Gustav Herman Kissel, ’17, of New York, Lieutenant, Royal Air Force, 
killed in action in France, April 12, 1918. 

Walton Kimball Smith, L.S. ’14-"15, of Milwaukee, Wis., Cadet, Royal 
Air Force, killed in airplane accident at New Romney, England, July 6, 1918. 

Clifford Barker Grayson, L.S. ’16—’17, First Lieutenant, 9th Infantry, died 
of wounds received in action at Vierzy, France, July 19, 1918. 

Ralph Guye White, L.S. ’13-’16, of Juniata, Pa., Lieutenant, 23d Infantry, 
died of wounds received on the Soissons front, July 21, 1918. 

Clark Richardson Lincoln, M.S. ’99-’01, of Boston, First Lieutenant, 102d 
Machine-Gun Battalion, died of wounds received in the Second Battle of 
the Marne, July 24, 1918. 

*Maxwell O. Parry, Gr. ’11-’12, of Indianapolis, Ind., Lieutenant, 147th 
Aero Squadron, died in France, July, 1918. 

Richard Jocelyn Hunter, L.S. 05-06, of London, England, Captain, killed 
in action in France, August 25, 1918. 

Arne Hoisholt, LL.B., ’15, of Napa, California, Lieutenant, killed in air- 
plane accident at St. Mihiel, France, Sept. 7, 1918. 

{John Cowperthwaite Tyler, S.B. ’17, of Brooklyn, N.Y., First Lieutenant, 
11th Aero Squadron, killed in action near Conflans, France, Sept. 18, 1918. 

Leslie Orland Tooze, L.S. ’16-’17, First Lieutenant, 364th Infantry, killed 
in action in the Argonne, Sept. 28, 1918. 

Arthur Briggs Church, ’07, of New York, Corporal, 107th Infantry, killed 
in action in France, Sept. 28, 1918. 

Morris Stern, ’15, of Boston, Cadet, U.S.N.R.F., died at Pelham Bay, 
N.Y., Sept. 29, 1918. 

Earle Thompson West, 714, of Woburn, Private, first class, 305th Infantry, 
killed in action in the Argonne, Sept. 30, 1918. 

Stephen Tullock Hopkins, ’14, of Newtonville, Lieutenant, 96th Aero 
Squadron, killed in action at St. Mihiel, France, September, 1918. 

Stanley Conklin Swift, 715, of Waltham, Private, 59th Infantry, died from 
wounds received in action in France, Oct. 4, 1918. 

Oakley Day Overton, Sp. ’14-’15, of Sheridan, Wyoming, Private, Medical 
Unit 41, 4th Battalion, A.E.F., died in France, Oct. 11, 1918. 

Edwin McMaster Stanton, ’97, of Iditarod, Alaska, First Sergeant, 61st 
Infantry, killed in action in France, Oct. 14, 1918. 

Roger Fe!ton Goss, A.M. ’17, of Marshfield, Oregon, Captain, 96th Di- 
vision, died at Camp Greene, N.C., Oct. 23, 1918. 

Howard Rogers Clapp, 716, of West Newton, First Lieutenant, 22d Aero 
Squadron, killed in action near Yoncq, France, Nov. 3, 1918. 


* Croix de Guerre and Distinguished Service Cross. T Croix de Guerre. 
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Alfred Frazier White, L.S. ’16-’18, of Philadelphia, Pa., died at Camp 
Humphreys, Va., November 8, 1918. 

Harold Francis Flynn, Gr. Bus. ’16-"17, of Woonsocket, R.I., First Lieu- 
tenant, 314th Infantry, killed in action at the Battle of the Meuse, November 
9, 1918. 

Herbert Frederick Engelbrecht, A.M. ’18, of Pittsburgh, Pa., Lieutenant, 
Chemical Warfare Service, died from poison gas at Washington, D.C., De- 
cember 3, 1918. 

Arthur Joseph Brickley, ’16, of Charlestown, Private, French Ambulance 
Corps, died at Appilly, France, December 9, 1918. 

John Brodhead Van Schaick, L.S., ’88-’89, of Huntington, N.Y., Y.M.C.A. 
Secretary, died at Treves, Germany, December 11, 1918. 

Robert Allan French, LL.B. ’08, of Nashua, N.H., Captain, War Depart- 
ment Intelligence Bureau, died at Washington, D.C., Dec. 17, 1918. 

Harold Nixon Matthews, 712, of New York, Lieutenant, Coast Artillery, 
died at Fort Monroe, Va., December 22, 1918. 

Joseph Louis Swarts, ’07, of St. Louis, Mo., First Lieutenant, Medical 
Corps, died at Fort Oglethorpe, Ga., December 24, 1918. 

Carl Henry Wilson, Gr. ’14—’15, 16-18, of Conneaut, Ohio, Sergeant, 
U.S.A., died at Fort Banks, January 10, 1919. 

William Fenimore Merrill, ’13, of Chicago, IIl., Private, 10th Coast Ar- 
tillery, died at Coblenz, Germany, February 3, 1919. 

Robert Gorham Fuller, ’04, of Dover, Captain, Ordnance Corps, died at 
St. Petersburg, Fla., February 11, 1919. 

Samuel Joseph Arthur Kelley, 17, of Boston, First Lieutenant, 22d In- 
fantry, died at Governor’s Island, N.Y., February 13, 1919. - 

Edward Rankin Brainerd, Jr., L.S. ’14-"15, of Los Angeles, Cal., Lieu- 
tenant, 21st Infantry, died at Camp Zachary Taylor, Ky., Feb. 16, 1919. 

Elmer Reinhold Bolinder, Dent. S., ’15-18, of Swampscott, Sergeant, 
Hospital Unit 24, died in France, February 17, 1919. 

Robert Lewis Forbush, ’13, of Newton Centre, Master Engineer, Senior 
Grade, 101st Engineers, died in France, March 14, 1919. 

William Wright Walcott, M.D. ’05, of Natick, Captain, Medical Corps, 
died in France, March 16, 1919. 

James Alfred Roosevelt, ’07, of New York, Major, 308th Infantry, died at 
sea, March 26, 1919. 

Brayton Nichols, ’15, of Worcester, Lieutenant, 166th Aero Squadron, 
Army of Occupation, killed in airplane accident at Wittlich, Germany, April 
2, 1919. 

Heiman Caro, ’11, of Chelsea, Captain, Medical Corps, died at Nevers, 
France. 

John Dudley Love, °19, of Lexington, Sergeant, 6th Regiment, Marine 
Corps, died in France. 
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Corrections. 


Arthur Mason Jones, ’09, was killed, not in France, but by a fall from his 
horse in Washington. 

Malcolm Cotton Brown, ’18, was killed in an airplane accident at Brock- 
worth, England, — not Brockwith. 

Lauren Augustus Pettebone, ’05, was not in military service. 

George Alexander McKinlock, Jr., ’16, was a Lieutenant in the Cavalry, 
not in the Marine Corps. 


FROM A GRADUATE’S WINDOW. 


HAT graduate can fail to sympathize with the members of this 

year’s Freshman Class? It is indeed a bomb of cruel and un- 
General final usual violence that the Faculty of Arts and Sciences has 
examinations exploded in the midst of them. They are to be the first 
to undergo, at the end of their Senior year, a general examination, 
covering the whole field of work in which they have concentrated 
during the three preceding years. The only exceptions are in the 
Divisions of Mathematics, Education, and the Natural Sciences, in 
which the desirability of such a general examination does not seem to 
exist. 

Shocking though the innovation must seem to the Freshman, it is 
one to which there has been a gradual approach. Since 1912 the Med- 
ical School has held general final examinations, and since 1913 the 
Divinity School. Since 1916 the Division of History, Government, 
and Economics has required a general final examination for the degree 
of A.B. In that Division, the examination has been threefold: first, 
a three-hour written examination to determine the comprehensive 
attainment of the candidate in the subjects of the Division; second, 
a three-hour written examination to test the student’s grasp of his 
specific field; and third, an oral examination of from twenty to thirty 
minutes, conducted by a committee of three and supplementing 
either or both of the written examinations. Presumably the general 
final examination to be enforced by the other Divisions will be mod- 
eled on that which the Division of History, Government, and Eco- 
nomics has instituted with such satisfactory results. 

The graduate who has dismal memories of final examinations that 
covered the work of only three months must shudder to think of the 
display of ignorance that he would have made in an examination 
covering the work of three years. It would have been lamentable 
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enough in a written examination, with plenty of time to search the 
recesses of his brain and dig out and drag forth his half-buried and 
more or less inappropriate scraps of learning. But to have been haled 
before an austere trio, an Examining Board, and to have been ad- 
dressed with some such question as, “‘ Well, what do you know?” — 
that would have been an overwhelming experience. A student can 
sit down alone with even the most formidable professor and be ques- 
tioned without quite losing command of his faculties; but facing an 
inquisitorial board of three, he must feel that he has lost touch with 
humanity. Academic severity prevails; each examiner has his own 
dignity to uphold before his colleagues and finds possibly that the 
most effective way to enhance it is to make manifest the candidate’s 
puerility. 

But the graduate may be needlessly concerned for the young men. 
The outlook for them, though unquestionably serious, is perhaps not 
so desperate as he conceives it. They are not to sustain an examina- 
tion in all the studies that they have pursued during their College 
course — only in those which they have elected for concentration. 
And the new plan is likely to make the students concentrate even 
more sharply than before; the courses in their special field that they 
will take will be those most closely related to one another; there will 
be less browsing over the field by irresponsible young animals and 
more careful cultivation of sections of it by intelligent young men. So, 
if calmly considered, the idea of facing a general examination must 
lose some of its terrors. In the graduate’s experience there was no 
parallel. His education was mainly miscellaneous instead of being 
mainly concentrated; and obviously a general final examination on a 
miscellaneous lot of studies, some of them abandoned after a year’s 
intimacy, would be altogether a more severe test than one which 
deals only with related subjects that have won the student’s special 
interest. 

The purpose in adopting the general final examination is to impress 
upon the student the importance of codrdinating and unifying the 
knowledge that he acquires in the field of his special interest and to 
develop in him flexibility and resourcefulness in applying his knowl- 
edge. The new plan tends to underscore the importance of the 
courses in concentration. Whether it will also tend to diminish the 
importance of the courses in distribution remains to be seen. It may 
lead to more perfunctory work in those courses; a greater number of 
men may be satisfied merely to get a passing mark. The graduate 
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admits some misgivings; certain courses that would never have 
figured in his field of concentration cling fondly in his memory, and 
he would have been sorry, under pressure of a more or less utilitarian 
character, to slight them. That he would have slighted them had 
such pressure been applied he does not doubt. But the graduate can 
hardly expect his admission of personal frailty to be accepted as a 
valid criticism of an experiment in education. 


THE UNIVERSITY. 


THE SPRING TERM. 
By THE UNIVERSITY EDITOR. 


AL the activities of the University are rapidly getting back to a normal 
basis. All the buildings used during the past couple of years by the Naval 
Getting back Radio School and the Naval Officers’ Material Schools have 
to normal been vacated and are being put in shape for a return to their 
former uses. The University has acquired the Palfrey estate north of the 
College grounds, including the large drill hall which the naval authorities 
erected there. This hall will be used next autumn in connection with the 
work of the Engineering School. A considerable number of students returned 
to College at the beginning of the spring term. No exact figures of registra- 
tion have been compiled since this term began but the total enrolment in 
Harvard College is estimated to be well above 2000. While many professors 
and instructors have returned to their academic duties a good many others 
are still engaged in some branch of the national service. Professors C. H. 
Haskins, A. C. Coolidge, R. B. Dixon, and R. H. Lord are with the Peace 
Conference in Paris. Major R. M. Johnston, Major Julian L. Coolidge, and 
Captain C. R. Post are still with the army overseas. Lieutenant-Colonel A. B. 
Lamb, Major R. B. Perry, Major E. V. Huntington, and Captain K. G. T. 
Webster have not yet been relieved from their duties in Washington. Pro- 
fessors Edwin F. Gay, A. N. Holcombe, James Ford, Edmund E. Day, and 
several others, who have been serving with various governmental organiz- 
ations during the war, will not resume their University instruction until 
after the present term is finished. The elective pamphlet, however, with its 
announcement of courses for next year, indicates that the normal program 
of instruction will be resumed in the autumn. 

As for the social and athletic branches of College life these have already 
settled back into their ante-bellum channels. Early in March the Student 
Council expressed in a formal resolution its unanimous opinion that “football 
should be resumed on a basis identical with that of former years” and to all 
outward appearance that policy is likely to be followed. Baseball and track 
athletics are in full swing; the crews are again on the river and the minor 
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sports are once more enjoying the interest of many undergraduates. The 
various student publications reappeared as soon as the War Department 
relaxed its grip and the club activities quickly got under way again. One 
useful legacy of war days is the Hostess House which was originally estab- 
lished for the benefit of men in the army and navy but which is still main- 
tained for the use of members of the University. 

The exact nature of the degree which is to be conferred upon students 
whose attendance at Harvard was interrupted by the war has been finally 
decided. It is to be termed a “war degree” and not a degree The war 
honoris causa as was originally suggested. The diploma will %¢8"e¢ 
differ from that given in regular course by the insertion of the words “qui 
studiis relictis pro patriae libertate militavit”’ after the recipient’s name. 

The degree will be awarded on application to those who have completed 
three fourths of the work ordinarily required and whose College studies 
have been interrupted to the extent of one full year or more by reason of 
service during the war. No matter how long a man’s service has been, how- 
ever, he may not be credited with more than four full courses, or in other 
words, one quarter of the academic requirement. On the other hand a student 
who has been absent from College for less than one year will receive credit for 
one, two, or three courses according to the length of his absence. 

The war degree, moreover, will ordinarily be given only to those whose 
service has been in the “army, navy, or marine corps of the United States 
or an allied country.” Men who served in the American Ambulance organi- 
zations before the United States entered the war, or with the Y.M.C.A. 
overseas, or in any other auxiliary organizations are not eligible for the war 
degree, save in exceptional cases. It is not intended, however, that these 
various rules shall be hard and fast. Applicants will be dealt with generously 
wherever any special reason for so doing may appear. On the other hand it 
has to be borne in mind that the war degree, if it is to be accounted an 
honor, should not be given to everybody who merely chose to drop out of 
College during the last couple of years. 

The experience of American colleges during the war had directed attention 
to the desirability of putting physical training upon a compulsory basis. It 
was anticipated, of course, that some proportion of the College Physical _ 
men called into the national service would fail to pass the — 
physical tests, but this proportion proved to be far larger than compulsory 
even the most pessimistic estimates. One out of every four College men, on 
the average, was found to be physically disqualified for full military service. 
The military officers who were detailed to duty at the colleges during the 
period of hostilities, moreover, were impressed with the fact that in many 
institutions nothing whatever was being done to provide regular exercise for 
those undergraduates who seemed to be most in need of it. 

At one of its recent meetings the Board of Overseers, acting on the recom- 
mendation of its Committee on Military Training, suggested that the Faculty 
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consider the question of putting physical training upon a compulsory basis 
for freshmen at least. This suggestion was favorably received and the Com- 
mittee on the Regulation of Athletic Sports was requested by the Faculty to 
work out the details of a plan. It is expected that the arrangements will here- 
after be completed with the next few weeks and that every member of the 
next freshman class will be required to take physical training, under com- 
petent supervision, to the extent of three hours or more per week. The phys- 
ical training contemplated is not merely gymnastic exercises but active 
participation in some form of athletic exercise. 

In adopting a policy of the sort, Harvard would only be falling into line 
with practically all the other large universities of the country. Such institu- 
tions as Yale, Princeton, Columbia, Cornell, together with nearly all the 
state universities have already adopted the compulsory plan. An inquiry 
recently made by the War Department indicates that more than eighty per 
cent of the collegiate institutions in the United States now require physical 
training in one or more years and that nearly half of them allow academic 
credit for this subject. 

From time to time for several years the proposal to inaugurate some plan 
of “‘athletics for all” has been under discussion at Harvard and indeed there 
has been a steady increase during the past decade in the opportunities af- 
forded for out-door exercise. Even without any compulsion a larger number 
of men than ever before are now engaged in some form of athletics at Harvard. 
The proportion, according to a recent census, is about one third of all the 
undergraduates. These students are attracted by the splendid opportunities 
offered by the University on its tennis courts, its athletic fields, and on the 
river. But what of the other two thirds? This large group must contain 
hundreds of hollow-chested, underdeveloped men to whom the habit of 
regular exercise would be one of the most useful lessons any college could 
teach them. If they do not acquire the habit of keeping in good bodily con- 
dition during their undergraduate years they are not likely to develop it in 
later life. 

A program of military training, designed to qualify Harvard students for 
commissions in the Field Artillery Reserve Corps of the United States Army, 
Instruction has been accepted by the Faculty of Arts and Sciences, and 
—— will go into effect with the beginning of the next academic year. 
beresumed For the present the program deals with artillery training only, 
but it is anticipated that other branches of the service will be included later 
if Congress makes definite provisien for any considerable military establish- 
ment. Colonel Robert C. F. Goetz, F.A., U.S.A., has been assigned to the 
University as Professor of Military Science and Tactics and the instruction 
will be under his general supervision, although a considerable part of it will 
be given by members of the Faculty. This is particularly true of the pre- 
liminary courses in mathematics and physics. A staff of army officers will be 
detailed to assist Colonel Goetz in the purely military branches of the work 
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and in the details of administration. The War Department will supply all 
equipment used in connection with the practical side of the work, including 
a complete battery of field-artillery material, fire-control instruments, and 
the necessary engineer and signal corps property, together with one or more 
tractors. It is expected that horses and horse equipment will be provided for 
training in equitation. 

Enrolment in the Artillery unit will be open to all physically-fit under- 
graduates but the program contemplates that, except for those who have 
already had some military training, students will ordinarily enrol upon enter- 
ing College. They will then be required to continue their courses in military 
science throughout the four undergraduate years. In other words there will 
be four full courses devoted to training in the theory and practice of field 
artillery, and the students will take each of these in succession. Only about 
one fourth of his year’s work, therefore, will be devoted to this subject. In 
addition he must elect, from the regular College curriculum, certain courses 
in mathematics, physics, etc., which are designated as prerequisites and 
which are intended to provide him with a background for his military 
studies. 

During term time there will be no compulsory drills or other military 
formations. These will be concentrated into three summer camps, each of 
six weeks’ duration, which the War Department will establish for the training 
of R.O.T.C. units. This is a concession which the colleges will greatly appre- 
ciate, for the experience of the past two years has shown that even a small 
amount of compulsory drill during term time involves a serious dislocation 
of the academic schedule. Far more effective results can be had, moreover, 
from six weeks’ intensive training in a summer camp than can possibly be 
secured from drills at odd hours throughout nine months of the year. 

The War Department has made a preliminary announcement concerning 
the training camps for the coming summer. Six camps will be conducted in 
different parts of the country during the period from June 21 to August 
2. Camp Devens will be used for all college units in the New England 
States, New York, and New Jersey. Students attending the camps will re- 
ceive mileage at the usual rate, also subsistence and equipment, but no 
definite announcement has yet been made concerning pay. 

The student who satisfactorily completes his four courses in military 
science (together with the necessary prerequisites) and attends the summer 
camps will be recommended at graduation for commission as second lieu- 
tenant in the Field Artillery Reserve Corps. He will also be permitted to 
count the various courses (but not the summer camps) toward the degree of 
A.B. or S.B. The courses in military science are thus placed upon exactly 
the same basis, in the matter of credit toward a degree, as are the other 
courses in the curriculum, with one exception, namely, that military science 
may not be chosen as a “‘field of concentration.” 

During the past two years the Faculty has permitted the work in military 
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science to be counted, but with some hesitation because it did not seem to 
measure up to the standard which the University is accustomed to maintain 
in its regular courses. Four or five hours of infantry drill per week, together 
with some general lectures and a class-room quiz on the elementary manuals, 
hardly form a fair equivalent to the usual academic course. Nor, indeed, 
can courses in infantry training be easily brought up to the collegiate standard. 
But with artillery training there is no such difficulty. The technical nature 
of the work required in that branch of the service makes possible a close 
codrdination between courses in artillery practice and the regular work of 
the University. 

Some years ago the Faculty authorized the Division of History, Govern- 
ment, and Economics to establish a general examination to be taken by all 
The general undergraduates “‘concentrating” in that Division, and forming 
examination in the case of such students a part of the regular requirements 
a for the A.B. degree. The purpose of this examination was to 
ensure the proper coérdination of each student’s work in that branch of study 
to which his major attention was being given. Incidentally it was designed 
to give the Division a general view of the student’s attainments at the close 
of his College career. 

Despite the difficulties due to the upsets of the war period this examination 
has been administered with marked success and it is now intended to have 
the plan extended to other fields of concentration. At a recent meeting the 
Faculty of Arts and Sciences voted that other Divisions might establish 
general examinations, each being left free to determine the detailed arrange- 
ments, and it is expected that most of them will adopt the plan for inaugura- 
tion next year. 

In explanation of this step, which is of more than slight educational sig- 
nificance, it may be mentioned that every candidate for the degree of A.B. 
or S.B. in Harvard College has been required to choose what is termed a 
“field of concentration,” in other words a subject (such as philosophy, mathe- 
matics, history, etc.) to which he proposes to give his main attention. In 
this field he has been required to take, during his four undergraduate years, 
a designated number of courses. When this plan was originally adopted, 
seven or eight years ago, no provision was made for examining the student 
upon his entire field of concentration; it was assumed that the ends in view 
would be attained by the customary examinations in individual courses. But 
it soon became apparent, especially in the Division of History, Government 
and Economics where successive courses do not necessarily represent a pro- 
gression of studies in any single field, that this was not sufficient, and accord- 
ingly the plan of a “general examination” to be held toward the close of the 
student’s senior year and covering four or more courses was finally evolved. 
With some misgivings the Faculty permitted the Division of History, Govern- 
ment and Economics to try this experiment. The results have not been in any 
sense remarkable, but they have been quite good enough to justify an ex- 
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tension of the plan in order that the University may see how it works on a 
more comprehensive scale. 

Many interesting experiments are being tried by various American uni- 
versities at the present time, but none seem to be more promising than this 
Harvard plan of making subjects rather than courses the basis for determining 
what a student has obtained in the way of an education. In all the larger 
institutions the curriculum has been divided and sub-divided to such an 
extent that courses no longer cover any general field of knowledge. They 
deal with some portion, and often with a small portion, of a subject. To 
obtain a survey of such a subject, as American history for example, the under- 
graduate must take not one course, but two or three courses. In these he is 
examined piecemeal, and immediately upon passing the examination pro- 
ceeds to forget what he has learned in one course before giving his attention 
to the next. The consequence is that too often he does not bring together 
what he learns in different courses and hence does not acquire any mastery 
of the general subject at all. 

The General Examination requires an undergraduate to keep several re- 
lated courses in hand until the very last month of his College career. It de- 
mands of him proof that he knows “one thing well.”’ The Division of History, 
Government, arid Economics has discovered during the last few years that a 
student may take a sufficient number of courses, may pass them satisfactorily, 
and yet be unable to give any fair account of himself when examined upon 
the general subject to which the courses relate. The degree has been withheld 
from such men. Other Divisions will doubtless have the same experience. So 
far as they do it will direct attention to the need of improving the instruction 
given in courses, to the desirability of articulating courses together and to 
the need for impressing upon the student the essential unity of subjects as a 
whole. 

A Committee of the Faculty has been considering, during the last few 
months, the question of professors’ pensions. It has made a report to the 
Governing Boards which, in turn, are endeavoring to work out Salaries and 
a plan whereby teachers who have served the University for a Pensions 
long term of years may be assured a reasonable annuity upon retirement. 
Until 1915 Harvard maintained a system of retiring allowances, but having 
no sufficient endowment for this purpose and in view of the fact that the 
Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching was granting pen- 
sions to professors, the University’s own arrangements were brought to an 
end in that year as regards all new appointments to the teaching staff. Those 
Harvard teachers who gained the rank of Assistant Professor before 1915 will 
be provided for, of course; but at present all who have entered the service of 
the University since that date are without assurance of pensions from any 
source whatever. This is because the Carnegie Foundation has also changed 
its rules and no longer obligates itself to take care of those who enter the 
teaching profession. It has turned over all newly-appointed instructors to a 
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Teachers’ Insurance and Annuity Association which will provide annuities 
on a contributory basis. 

The need for reviving the system of retiring allowances which existed at 
Harvard prior to 1915 is urgent. The abandonment of the pension plan has 
been in effect a reduction in salaries, for the prospect of a retiring allowance 
has been one of the allurements of the teaching profession. If a college does 
not provide pensions, it must be prepared to pay much larger salaries so that 
its teachers may themselves make provision for their old age. At the present 
rate of remuneration this is not possible. 

The salaries of Harvard teachers, until very recently, were higher than 
those paid by other universities in this country. Occasionally some other 
institution paid higher salaries to a few members of its staff, but taking its 
teaching force as a whole, Harvard has paid the highest market prices for 
professorial service. During the last year or two, however, several institu- 
tions (including Yale) have come abreast and a few, indeed, have forged 
ahead of us. This means, of course, that Harvard no longer has her pick 
and choice from among the promising young teachers in other institutions. 
On the contrary our own young men are likely to be enticed elsewhere, for 
higher pay is just as powerful a magnet in the teaching profession as in other 
vocations. The need for an addition to the University’s endowment, large 
enough to increase the scale of salaries, is particularly urgent at the present 
time. Something must be done very soon or the interests of instruction will 
suffer. Fortunately a campaign for raising a large sum has already been 
mapped out and will be launched in a few months. If this effort succeeds, as 
it undoubtedly will, the related problems of pay and pensions can readily 
be solved. 

This year, for the first time, the University is able to obtain some direct 
and unimpeachable evidence concerning the workings of its regular ad- 


An experi- mission requirements. This is because a large number of boys 
Ts le were admitted to Harvard College last autumn as members of 


requirements the Students’ Army Training Corps without passing the en- 
trance examinations. Some of these students left College when the Corps 
was demobilized in December but a good many others have remained. These 
men are pursuing their studies alongside undergraduates who did pass the 
entrance examinations and who for that reason ought to represent a superior 
class in point of ability. At the end of the year the College authorities will 
compare the results obtained by the two groups and the data obtained 
thereby will be enlightening. 

The only purpose of an admission test is to ascertain whether a boy is 
capable of doing college work satisfactorily. Until an institution has reached 
the limit of its capacity there is no good reason for setting a higher standard 
than this. If it should appear at the end of the present year that a large group 
of boys, representing the average output of the high schools, prove them- 
selves able to do their college work quite as satisfactorily as the hand-picked 
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product of our admission tests, we may well give serious thought to the 
question whether these tests are really fulfilling the purpose that they are 
intended to fulfil. It would be a fair conclusion, indeed, that our admission 
requirements turn away many boys who ought to be welcomed to Harvard 
College so long as we have room for them. On the other hand, if these S.A.T.C. 
students do not measure up to the average established by undergraduates 
who were admitted under our regular rules, and especially if they fall well 
below that average, we shall then have some tangible evidence that our 
present requirements ought to be left as they are. 

The question whether our admission requirements are unreasonably severe 
cannot be settled by appeals to the opinions of teachers or by taunts con- 
cerning Harvard’s lack of educational democracy. No institution is under 
obligation to take students who are unable by reason of inadequate brains or 
deficient preparation to do their College work satisfactorily. Any college that 
admits such men must bring its standards down to the limits of their capacity. 

The way to determine whether the rank and file of high school graduates 
can keep their heads above water in Harvard is to let a group of them try it. 
That, in obedience to the War Department’s suggestion of last autumn, is 
what we have done. Already we have had some indications as to how these 
men are getting along but they ought not to be judged, one way or the other, 
on the results of an incomplete year’s work. After the final examinations in 
June the figures will be made up and the two groups compared. Until that 
is done the question of changing the Harvard entrance requirements may 
well be left in abeyance. 

The Committee appointed by the Alumni Association to suggest candidates 
for the Board of Overseers has made nominations as follows: Edward Hick- 
ling Bradford, ’69, A.M. ’72, M.D. ’73, of Boston; William yominations 
Mitchell Kendall, ’76, of New York City; Henry Osborn Taylor, for the Board 
"78, Litt. D. 12, LL.B. (Columbia) ’81, of New York City; Overseers 
Owen Wister, ’82, LL.B. and A.M. ’88, LL.D. (Univ. Pa.) ’07, Litt.D. (Wil- 
liams) 712, of Philadelphia; Henry Bromfield Cabot ’83, LL.B. ’87, of Boston; 
John Downer Pennock, ’83, of Syracuse, N.Y.; Robert Patterson Perkins, 
’84, of New York City; Lawrence Eugene Sexton, ’84, LL.B. (Columbia) ’87, 
New York City; Edgerton Leigh Winthrop, Jr., ’85, LL.B. (Columbia) ’87, 
of New York City; Herbert Lincoln Clark, ’87, of Philadelphia; Franklin 
Remington, ’87, of New York City; Julian William Mack, LL.B. ’87, of 
Chicago; Henry Pennypacker, ’88, of Cambridge; James Madison Morton, 
Jr., 91, LL.B. and A.M. 794, of Fall River, Mass.; Thomas William Lamont, 
’92, of New York City; Ellery Sedgwick, ’94, of Boston; Howard Coonley, ’99, 
of Boston; Grenville Clark, ’03, LL.B. ’06, of New York City; Benjamin Joy, 
’05, of Boston. 

It will be noted that among these nineteen graduates only. seven are resi- 
dents of New England. Eight have their homes in New York City. No candi- 
dates are named from the South and none from regions West of the Missis- 
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sippi. With one exception all are from the three states of New York (9), 
Massachusetts (7), and Pennsylvania (2). 

In point of occupations the candidates are fairly well distributed. The list 
includes four lawyers, three bankers, three captains of industry, two judges, 
two litterateurs, one editor, one physician, one engineer, one architect, and, 
quite appropriately, one educator. More than half the nominees, it will be 
noted, come as usual from the ranks of “lawyers, bankers, and business men.” 
The Board of Overseers is a body whose monthly deliberations are largely con- 
cerned with matters of educational policy. It has relatively little to do with 
questions of finance or with the material aspects of University administration. 
It confirms the appointment of professors and gives its assent, when it sees 
fit, to educational plans laid before it by the Corporation. That being the 
case it might be expected that a somewhat larger proportion of its members 
would be drawn from the thousands of Harvard men who, according to the 
Alumni Directory, are engaged in some form of educational work. One in 
nineteen among this year’s nominees is not an over-generous representation. 

The ten candidates who receive the largest number of votes on the postal 
ballot will be nominated for the election on Commencement Day when five 
of these ten will be chosen. As a rule, but not invariably, the returns from 
the postal ballot indicate the probabilities very well so far as the final elections 
are concerned. There is no reason to suppose, therefore, that the results 
would be materially changed if absent voting were permitted at the final 
elections as well as in the making of nominations. This change, however, has 
often been suggested and it is not unlikely to come in time. There is an im- 
pression throughout the country that Harvard is governed by two boards, 
one of them a self-perpetuating group of Bostonians and the other elected 
by the Boston alumni who are near enough to vote on Commencement Day. 
If some change in voting methods would eradicate that notion, it would be 
worth making. 

For the benefit of students who desire to make up academic credits lost by 
reason of absence from the University during the war Harvard will conduct 
The Summer two summer schools this year, or, to put it more accurately, 
Terms two terms of instruction, covering a half-year of regular college 
work, will be provided. The first term will extend from July 1 to August 9; 
the second will begin on August 11 and finish on September 13. Most of the 
courses will cover one term only but some will continue through both terms. 
The number of courses, taking both terms into account, is much larger than 
that given in any previous summer. Students may, by taking full summer 
work, obtain credit to the amount of two full courses toward the degree. 

It is not intended, however, that this work shall be for undergraduates 
only. All the courses are open to summer school students and many are 
especially designed to be of interest to the latter. 

In this connection it may be mentioned that a plan is being worked out to 
permit the granting of the A.M. degree on summer work alone. Teachers 
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and others attending the Harvard Summer School have often complained 
that although the University’s summer courses were assumed Counting 

to be of term-time quality they could not be credited towards rep a 
the master’s degree. Many teachers, because of this restric- degree 

tion, have probably resorted to other summer schools where more generous 
rules prevail with respect to credits. -It is expected that the detailed regula- 


tions for the counting of courses will be announced before the first sum- 
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CORPORATION RECORDS. 


Meeting of January 27, 1919. 
The Treasurer reported the following 
receipts and the same were gratefully 
accepted: 


From the estate of Frances E. Colburn (Mrs. 
Charles H.) $97,052.50, being her bequest of $100,- 
000, less $2,947.50 inheritance taxes, in accord- 
ance with the following terms: 

“To hold, manage and invest said sum as a trust 
fund to be known as the ‘Colburn Fund’ and to 
apply the income thereof, under the advice of the 
Faculty of the Harvard Medical School, for the 
promotion of researches and investigations for the 
discovery of some effectual remedy or means of 
cure for Tuberculosis, until a satisfactory or effec- 
tual remedy, or means of cure for said disease shail 
be discovered, and thereafter for the discovery of 
some effectual remedy or means of cure, for some 
other disease, generally supposed to be incurable 
or known to yield with extreme difficulty to or- 
dinary remedial measures. It is not the purpose of 
this bequest that the income shall be used in pay- 
ing the general expenses of the Harvard Medical 
School. It is designed as a public charity, for the 
benefit of those who may be afflicted with Tuber- 
culosis or other incurable diseases.” 

From the estate of James Lyman Whitney, $28.72 
additional, in accordance with the 12th clause of 
his will, for the benefit of the Whitney Library in 
the Museum of Comparative Zodlogy. 


Voted that the President and Fellows 
desire to express their gratitude .to the 
following persons for their generous gifts: 


To Mr. and Mrs. Donald Gordon for their gift of 
securities valued at $10,000 to establish ‘‘The 
Gordon Bartlett Scholarship” in memory of their 
nephew, Gordon Bartlett, the income to be used to 
assist deserving undergraduates or graduates of 
the Harvard Medical School in such manner as the 
Faculty may determine — a preference being given 
to the graduates of Dartmouth College. 

To the Harvard Club of Boston for the gift of 
$800.02 for five scholarships for 1918-19. 

To the Harvard Club.of Worcester for the gift of 
$200 for the scholarship for 1918-19. 

To the Harvard Club of Connecticut for the gift 
of $133.34 toward the scholarship for 1918-19. 


To the Gilchrist Company and the R. H. White 
Company for the gifts of $350 each toward the ex- 
penses of instruction and investigation in Industrial 
Hygiene under the Department of Preventive Medi- 
cine and Hygiene. 

To the Harvard Mutual Foundation for the un- 
restricted gift of $508.73. 

To Mrs. A. Lawrence Rotch for her gift of $375 
for the Blue Hill Observatory. 

To an anonymous friend for the gift of $150 for 
an anonymous purpose. 

To Mr. Robert G. Shaw for his gift of $150 to- 
ward the expenses of fitting up a room in the stack 
at the Library. 

To Professor H. C. G. von Jagemann for his gift 
of $25 toward the purchase of books for the De- 
partment of Germanic Languages and Literatures. 


Voted that the President and Fellows 
desire to express their gratitude to Mr. 
Howard M. Ballou for his gift to the 
Botanical Museum of a large and val- 
uable collection of samples of sugar. 

The President reported the death of 
Gabriel Marcus Green, Instructor in 
Mathematics, which occurred on the 24th 
instant, in the 28th year of his age. 

Voted to make the following appoint- 
ments: 


From Jan. 2, 1919, to March 20, 1919: John 
Farlow Linder, Assistant in Geology; Kenneth 
Ellmaker Appel and Abraham Aaron Roback, As- 
sistants in Psychology; Donald Buttz Clark, Mal- 
colm Perrine McNair, Stephen Coburn Pepper, 
and Robert Lindley Murray Underhill, Assistants 
tn Philosophy; Julius Schmittle Hoffman, In- 
structor in Mathematics. From Jan. 1 for the re- 
mainder of 1918-19: Robert Mathew Thomson, 
Assistant in Industrial Hygiene. From Jan. 27 for 
the remainder of 1918-19 Francis Welles Hunne- 
well, Secretary to the Corporation. From Jan. 2, 
1919, to June 14, 1919: Preston Everett James and 
Francis Parker Shepard, Assistants in Geography; 
Joseph Auslander and Kenneth Ballard Murdock, 
Assistants in English; Arthur Stone Dewing, As- 
sistant in Economics; James Coggeshall, and Reg- 
inald Coggeshall, Assistants in Government; Michael 
Hermond Cochran, A.T. Fellow in Municipal Gov't; 
Allen French and Percy Waldron Long, Instructors 
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in English; Edwin Bray Place, Edward Dudley 
Tibbits Pousland, and Asbury Haven Herrick, 
Instructors in French; Lester R Ford and Rexford 
Sample Tucker, Instructors in Mathematics; Rufus 
Stickney Tucker, Instructor in Economics; Philip 
Putnam Chase, Lecturer on History. From Jan. 15 
for the remainder of 1918-19: Kenneth Ballard 
Murdock, Assistant Dean of Harvard College; Mat- 
thew Luce, Regent; Chester Noyes Greenough, Act- 
ing Dean of Harvard College. 


Voted to appoint Edwin Hemphill 
Place, Assistant Professor of Pediatrics for 
five years from Jan. 1, 1919. 

Voted to proceed to the election of a 
Professor of Ophthalmology, to serve from 
January 1, 1919: Whereupon ballots be- 
ing given in, it appeared that Alexander 
Quackenboss was elected. 

Voted to appoint John F. Moors, a 
member of the Committee on Honorary 
Degrees, the Committee now consisting of 
Dr. Walcott, Mr. Higginson, Bishop 
Lawrence and Mr. Moors. 

Voted to appoint the following Faculty 
members of the Committee on the Regula- 
tion of Athletic Sports for the year 1918-19, 
in place of Henry A. Yeomans and Dun- 
ham Jackson: Roger Bigelow Merriman, 
Chairman, Chester Noyes Greenough. 

The President having submitted to the 
Corporation the vote of the Faculty of 
Arts and Sciences of January 21 as fol- 
lows: ‘‘Voted, in response to the com- 
munication of the Board of Overseers of 
January 13, 1919, that the Faculty of 
Arts and Sciences is of opinion that a 
degree of A.B. or S.B. for honorable 
service in the war should be granted to 
students who shall have completed at 
least three fourths of the requirements 
for those degrees, and who owing to mil- 
itary service have been unable to com- 
plete the entire course”; it was voted that 
the Corporation approves of giving the 
degrees as suggested, and requests the 
Faculty to submit to the President and 
Fellows from time to time the names of 
students who have fulfilled the conditions 
described in said vote and desire to take 
advantage thereof. 


Corporation Records. 
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Meeting of February 8, 1919. 


The Treasurer reported the receipt of 
$1000 from the estate of Thomas S. 
Lockwood in accordance with the follow- 
ing terms: 


3. In memory of my brother, Samuel Lockwood, 
I give and bequeath one thousand ($1000) dollars 
to the Agassiz Museum of Zodlogy of Harvard 
University, Cambridge, Mass. 


Voted that the President and Fellows 
desire to express their gratitude to the 
following persons for their generous gifts: 


To an anonymous friend for the gift of $50,000 
to be added to the principal of the Anonymous 
Fund No. 4. 

To Mr. Joseph Lee for his gift of $3650 toward 
certain salaries. 

To the Society for Promoting Theological Edu- 
cation for the gift of $3976.14 for the purchase of 
books for the library of the Divinity School and 
for the administration of said library. 

To the W. H. McElwain Company for the gift 
of $1000 toward the expenses of the Bureau of Vo- 
cational Guidance. 

To the Jordan Marsh Company for the gift of 
$500 and to Messrs. L. S. Plant and Company for 
the gift of $250 toward the expenses of instruction 
and investigation in Industrial Hygiene under the 
Department of Preventive Medicine and Hygiene. 

To the Massachusetts Society for Promoting 
Agriculture for the gift of $625, the second quarterly 
payment for the year 1918-19 on account of their 
annual gift of $2500 to the Arboretum, in accord- 
ance with their vote of May 11, 1917. 

To the Harvard Club of Chicago for the gift of 
$783.33 for the scholarships of 1918-19. 

To the Harvard Club of Western Pennsylvania 
for the gift of $250 for the scholarship for 1918-19. 

To the Harvard Club of New Jersey for the gift 
of $125 toward the scholarship for 1918-19. 

To the Harvard Club of Maryland for the gift of 
$100 toward the scholarship for 1918-19. 

To Professor John E. Wolff for his gift of $250 
for assistance in Economic Geology. 

To “A Friend” for the additional gift of $165 
for “The Fund of the Cancer Commission of Har- 
vard University for Immediate Use.” 

To Mr. Frederick P. Cabot for his gift of $100 
towards the work of the Division of Education dur- 
ing the academic year 1919-20. 


& The President reported the following 
deaths: 

Clarence John Blake, Walter Augustus 
Lecompte Professor of Otology, Emeritus, 
which occurred on the 29th ultimo, in 
the 76th year of his age. 

Edward Charles Pickering, Paine Pro- 
fessor of Practical Astronomy and Director 
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of the Observatory, which occurred on the 
3d instant, in the 73d year of his age. 

The resignation of Roger Pierce as 
Secretary to the Corporation, Business Di- 
rector of the Medical School, and Secretary 
of the Harvard Commission on Western 
History, was received and accepted to 
take effect Feb. 15, 1919. 

Voted to make the following appoint- 
ments: 

From Jan. 20 for the remainder of 1918-19: 
Michael Hermond Cochran, Frederick Merk, Rich- 
ard Ager Newhall, and Rufus Stickney Tucker, 
Tutors in the Division of History, Government, and 
Economics; Duncan Graham Foster, Austin Teach- 
ing Fellow in Chemistry. From Jan. 27 to Aug. 30, 
1919: Robert Winternitz, Assistant in Marketing. 
From Jan. 2 to March 20, 1919: Floyd Henry All- 
port, Assistant in Psychology. From Feb. 1 for the 
remainder of 1918-19: Wayland Potter Blood, and 
Harrie Holland Dadmun, Proctors; Herbert Feis, 
Assistant in Economics; Edward Ballantine, In- 
structor in Music. 


The President reported that M. Louis 
Blaringhem had been appointed and ac- 
cepted as Exchange Professor from France 
for the second half of 1918-19. 

The President nominated George Harold 
Edgell as a member of the Administra- 
tive Board of Harvard College from Feb. 8 
for the remainder of 1918-19 in place of 
Clifford Herschel Moore, and it was voted 
to appoint him. 

Voted to appoint Leroy Matthew Simp- 
son Miner Assistant Professor of Oral 
Surgery for five years from Sept. 1, 1918. 

Voted to proceed to the election of a 
Clinical Professor of Genito-Urinary Sur- 
gery to serve from Sept. 1, 1918: Where- 
upon ballots being given in, it appeared 
that Hugh Cabot was elected. 

Voted to proceed to the election of a 
Professor of Military Science and Tactics, 
to serve while detailed here by the United 
States Government as Commanding Offi- 
cer: Whereupon ballots being given in, it 
appeared that Robert Charles Frederick 
Goetz was elected. 

Voted to proceed to the election of the 
Winn Professor of Ecclesiastical History, 
to serve from Sept. 1, 1919: Whereupon 


ballots being given in, it appeared that 
Kirsopp Lake was elected. 


Meeting of March 10, 1919. 

The Treasurer reported the following 
receipts, and the same were gratefully 
accepted: 

From the estate of Richard Black Sewall, securi- 
ties valued at $10,833.50, on account of his resid- 
uary bequest to “the corporation of the President 
and Fellows of Harvard College at Cambridge.” ... 

From the estate of Solon F. Whitney, $200 “to 
the Lawrence Scientific School ... to be used for 
instruction of teachers in the Agassiz Museum.” 


Voted that the President and Fellows 
desire to express their gratitude to the fol- 
lowing persons for their generous gifts: 


For the gift of securities valued at $50,000 to 
establish the Alfred Tredway White Endowment 
for the Department of Social Ethics, 

To an anonymous friend for the gift of $5000 to 
be expended at the discretion of the Director of the 
Wolcott Gibbs Memorial Laboratory for the pro- 
motion of research in that Laboratory. 

To the Joseph Horne Company for the gift of 
$350 and to Messrs. Chandler & Company, Inc., 
L. P. Hollander & Company, C. F. Hovey Com- 
pany, and the R. H. Stearns Company for their 
gifts of $250 each toward the expenses of instruc- 
tion and investigation in Industrial Hygiene under 
the Department of Preventive Medicine and Hy- 

iene. 

To Mr. A. Lincoln Filene for his gift of $1000 and 
to the F. M. Hoyt Shoe Company for the gift of 

250 towards the expenses of the Bureau of Voca- 
tional Guidance in the Division of Education. 

To Messrs. J. P. Morgan & Company, the Con- 
solidated Steel Corporation, and the American In- 
ternational Corporation for their gifts of $250 each 
for foreign trade investigation in the Department 
of Economics, 

To Dr. Alexander Forbes for his gift of $540 for 
clerical assistance in the Department of Physiology. 

To the Boston Woven Hose and Rubber Com- 
pany for the gift of $300, to the R. H. White Com- 
pany for the gift of $100, and to Messrs. Hilliard 
and Merrill, Inc., for the gift of $15 for the Bureau 
of Vocational Guidance for 1919-20. 

To an anonymous friend for the gift of $350 for 
the Ricardo Prize Scholarship for 1919-20. 

To Judge Julian W. Mack for his gift of $330 for 
loans in the Medical School. 

To “A Friend” for the additional gift of $160 
for ‘The Fund of the Cancer Commission of Har- 
vard University for Immediate Use.” 

To the Harvard Club of Rhode Island for the 
gift of $100 toward the scholarship for 1918-19. 

To Mr. Charles H. Jones for his gift of $75 for 
the general expenses of the Graduate School of 
Business Administration. 

To Mr. George C. Beals for his gift of $50 for the 
purchase of duplicate books for English 33. 

To Mr. Franklin W. Moulton for his gift of 350 to 
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be expended under the direction of the social serv- 
ice worker for The Cancer Commission of Harvard 
University. 

To the Committee on Education of the United 
Typothetz of America for the valuable gift of books 
on Printing for the Library of the Graduate School 
of Business Administration. 


The President reported the death of 
Frederic Schenck, Secretary of the Com- 
mittee on the Use of English by Students, 
and Tutor in the Division of History, Gov- 
ernmeni, and Economics, which occurred on 
the 28th ultimo, in the 32d year of his age. 

The following resignations were re- 
ceived and accepted: 


To take effect Feb. 1, 1919: Clarence Shannon, as 
Instructor in Prosthetic Dentistry ; Charles Edward 
Stevens, as Instructor in Operative Dentistry ; Vin- 
cent Robert Yapp, as Superintendent of Circulation, 
College Library ; Arthur Pope, as Acting Director of 
the Fogg Art Museum. To take effect Feb. 8, 1919: 
Joseph Manuel Aronson, as Assistant in Chemistry. 


Voted to make the following appoint- 
ments: 


From Jan. 2 to June 14, 1919: James Armstrong 
Duncan, Newton Henry Black, and John Inglee 
Phinney, Assistants in Physics. From Feb. 8 for the 
remainder of 1918-19: Robert Joseph Gray, Assist- 
ant in Chemistry. For the second half of 1918-19: 
Charles Wilson Killam, Acting Dean of the Faculty 
of Architecture and Chairman of the Council of the 
School of Architecture. From March 28 to June 14, 
1919: William Caspar Graustein, Instructor in 
Mathematics. From March 1 for the remainder of 
1918-19 : William Howell Culinan and John Pauld- 
ing Brown, Proctors; Reginald Coggeshall, and Rob- 
ert Winternitz, Assistants in English; George Alonzo 
Mirick, Assistant in Education ; John Gilbert Ray, 
Edmund Joseph Bolan, John Hassau Jaffer, and 
Gordon Hall, Assistants in Prosthetic Dentistry ; 
Paul Burrows LeBaron, Harvey Elliott Kimball, 
Paul Hoffman Karcher, Allan Macfarlan Johnson, 
and Harry Alger Burns, Assistants in Anesthesia; 
Chauncey Nye Lewis, Instructor in Prosthetic Den- 
tistry ; Ferdinand Brigham, Instructor in Oral Sure 
gery ; George Henry Wright, Lecturer on Oral Hy- 
giene ; Robert Stanley Quinby, Instructor in In- 
dustrial Medicine; Henry White Edgerton, Leo- 
turer on Workmen’s Compensation and the Legal 
Aspects of Industrial Medicine. From April 1 for 
the remainder of 1918-19: James Bryant Conant, 
Instructor in Chemistry. For one year from Sept. 1, 
1919: Harold Calvin Marston Morse, Benjamin 
Peirce Instructor in Mathematics ; James Alexander 
Ker Thomson, Lecturer on Classics ; Edwin Gar- 
rigues Boring, Visiting Lecturer on Psychology ; 
Nathan Isaacs, Ezra Ripley Thayer Teaching Fel- 
low; Lucius Ward Bannister, Lecturer on Water 
Rights ; Bancroft Gherardi Davis, Lecturer on Min- 
ing Law; Sydney Russell Wrightington, Lecturer on 
Massachusetts Practice. For the 2d half of 1919-20: 
Maurice DeWulf, Visiting Lecturer on Philosophy. 
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From Sept. 1, 1919: Aristides Evangelus Phoutrides, 
Instructor in Classics ; Leonard Thompson Troland, 
Instructor in Psychology. 


The President nominated Roger Irving 
Lee as a member of the Administrative 
Board of Harvard College from March 28 
for the remainder of 1918-19, and it was 
voted to appoint him. 

Voted to appoint John Wells Farley, a 
Graduate member of the Committee on the 
Regulation of Athletic Sports from March 
10, 1919, during the absence of Henry 
Pennypacker. 

Voted to appoint the following mem- 
bers of the Board of Preachers for one 
year from Sept. 1, 1919: Edward Caldwell 
Moore, Chairman, ez-officio; Charles 
David Williams, George Alexander John- 
ston Ross, Paul Revere Frothingham, 
Raymond Calkins, Charles Reynolds 
Brown. 

Voted to appoint James Savage Stone, 
Instructor in Surgery from Jan. 1, 1919, 
until Sept. 1, 1922. 

Voted to appoint Alice Hamilton, As- 
sistant Professor of Industrial Medicine 
for three years from Sept. 1, 1919. 

Voted to appoint the following Assistant 
Professors for five years from Sept. 1, 1919, 

Harold Hitchings Burbank, Economics; George 
Harold Edgell, Fine Arts; Griffith Conrad Evans, 
Mathematics; Henry Wilder Foote, Preaching and 
Parish Administration; Reinhold Friedrich Alfred 
Hoernlé, Philosophy: Alexander James Inglis, Edu- 
cation; William Henry Pickering, Astronomy. 

Voted to proceed to the election of an 
Associate Professor of Applied Physiology, 
to serve from March 1, 1919: Whereupon 
ballots being given in, it appeared that 
Cecil Kent Drinker was elected. 

Voted to proceed to the election of a 
Dean of the Engineering School, to serve 
from March 10, 1919: Whereupon ballots 
being given in, it appeared that Comfort 
Avery Adams was elected. 

Voted to proceed to the election of a 
Professor of Fine Arts, to serve from Sept. 
1, 1919: Whereupon ballots being given 
in, it appeared that Arthur Pope was 
elected. 
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Voted to proceed to the election of a 
Professor of Mathematics, to serve from 
Sept. 1, 1919: Whereupon ballots being 
given in, it appeared that George David 
Birkhoff was elected. 

The President reported that M. Lucien 
Lévy-Bruhl had been appointed and ac- 
cepted as Exchange Professor from France 
for the first half of 1919-20. 

Meeting of March, 31, 1919. 

The Treasurer reported the following 
receipts, and the same were gratefully 
accepted: 


From the estate of Maria Antoinette Evans (Mrs. 
Robert D. Evans) in accordance with the 11th 
clause of her will, securities valued at $7300 and 
$543.85 in cash on account of her hequest of $25,- 
000 to the Arnold Arboretum, and securities valued 
at $7300 and $543.85 in cash on account of her 
bequest of $25,000 to the Harvard Dental School. 

From the estate of George von L. Meyer, $2500 
in accordance with the third codicil of his will: 

“Fourth: I hereby revoke the bequest in my will 
made to the Trustees of St. Margaret’s Hospital, 
located at Louisburg Square, and in place thereof 
I give, devise and bequeath to the Trustees of the 
Huntington Hospital in Boston for the use of said 
Hospital the sum of $2500.” 

From the estate of Andreas Blume, $511.66, being 
his bequest of $500 plus interest, in accordance 
with the following terms: 

“Seventeenth: I give and bequeath to Harvard 
University the sum of Five hundred dollars ($500) 
in gratitude for the assistance afforded me as a 
student in the Dane Law School of said University 
in the years 1863 and 1864 while studying law.” 


Voted that the President and Fellows 
desire to express their gratitude to the 
following persons for their generous gifts: 


To anonymous friends for the gift of securities 
valued at $81,142 and $20,108 in cash, $1250 
thereof to be added to the income and $100,000 to 
be added to the principal of ‘“‘The Departments of 
Architecture and Landscape Architecture Addi- 
tions Fund.” 

To Mr. James J. Storrow for his gift of $5000 for 
current expenses in the Division of Education for 
1919-20. 

To sundry subscribers for the gift of $1164.53, 
to be added to the principal of the Bullard Pro- 
fessorship of Neuropathology. 

To the Amoskeag Manufacturing Company for 
the gift of $500 for the Bureau of Vocational Guid- 
ance for 1919-20. 

To Miss Sarah F. Brewer for her gift of $500 to- 
ward a certain salary. 

To Messrs. W. R. Grace & Company and the 
United States Steel Products Company for the gifts 
of $250 each for foreign trade investigation in the 
Department of Economics. 


To the Harvard Club of Michigan for the gift of 
$125 toward the scholarship for 1918-19. 

To Mr. James Loeb for his gift of $100 for the 
purchase of labor periodicals for the College Li- 
brary. 

To Mr. Paul E. Fitzpatrick for his gift of $75 for 
the purchase of books for the Library of the Grad- 
uate School of Business Administration. 

To Mrs. Joseph L. Valentine for a portion of the 
art collection of the late Hervey E. Wetzel, in ac- 
cordance with the terms of her deed of gift dated 
March 25, 1919. 

To Mr. George Gill Ball, ’08, for his valuable 
gift to the College Library of 220 volumes and 18 
pamphlets relating to the Philippine Islands. 

To Mr. Herbert J. Spinden, ’06, for his valuable 
gift to the College Library of a volume containing 
early editions of the Constitution of the Republic 
of Colombia from 1812 to 1886. 

To Mrs. Robert G. Fuller for her valuable gift to 
the Peabody Museum of 393 volumes and 194 
pamphlets — being a part of the library of her hus- 
band, and given in his memory. 

To the Ear! of Reading for his valuable gift of an 
autograph letter of Blackstone. 


The following resignations were re- 
ceived and accepted: 


To take effect March 20, 1919: Newton Henry 
Black, as Assistants in Physics. To take effect 
March 31, 1919: Horace David Arnold, as Director 
of the Graduate School of Medicine. To take effect 
Sept. 1, 1919: Roland Thaxter, as Professor of Cryp- 
togamic Botany. 


Voted to make the following appoint- 
ments: 


From Jan. 2 for the remainder of 1918-19: Kos- 
suth Mayer Williamson, Assistant in Economics. 
From Feb. 1 for the remainder of 1918-19: Herbert 
Feis, Tutor in the Division of History, Government, 
and Economics. From March 1 for the remainder of 
1918-19 Robert Herbert Loomis, Tutor in the Di- 
vision of History, Government, and Economics. From 
March 28 for the remainder of 1918-19: Philip 
Putnam Chase, Lawrence D. Steefel, and Sidney 
Raymond Packard, Tutors in the Division of His- 
tory, Government, and Economics; Donald Buttz 
Clark, Assistant in Philosophy; Joseph Leonard 
Walsh, Instructor in Mathematics; Thurman Los 
Hood, Secretary of the Committee on the Use of Eng- 
lish by Students. For one year from Sept. 1, 1919: 
Isaac Albert Barnett, Benjamin Peirce Instructor in 
Mathematics; Lester R Ford, Instructor in Mathe- 
matics and Instructor in Life Insurance. 


Voted to appoint Edwin Crawford 
Kemble Instructor in Physics for three 
years from Sept. 1, 1919. 

Voted tc make the following appoint- 
ments from Sept. 1, 1919: 

Guillermo Rivera, Instructor in Spanish; Matthew 


Luce, Regent ; William Gilson Farlow, Curator of the 
Cryptogamic Herbarium; Roland Thaxter, Hon- 
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orary Associate Curator of the Cryptogamic Herba- 
rium and Professor of Cryptogamic Botany, Emeritus. 


Voted to appoint the following Assist- 
ant Professors for five years from Sept. 1, 
1919: 


George Benson Weston, Romance Languages; 
Richmond Laurin Hawkins and Louis Joseph Alex- 
andre Mercier, French; Julius Klein, Latin-Ameri- 
can History and Economics. 


The President nominated Chester 
Noyes Greenough as a member of the 
Administrative Board of Harvard College 
from Jan. 15 for the remainder of 1918-19 
and it was voted to appoint him. 

Voted to grant leave of absence, to Pro- 
fessor Edward K. Rand for the academic 
year 1919-20. 


Meeting of April 14, 1919. 
Voted that the President and Fellows 
desire to express their gratitude to the 
following persons for their generous gifts: 


To Mr. Edward W. Atkinson for his gift of se- 
curities valued at $26,427.50 to establish the Ed- 
ward Atkinson Fund, in memory of his father, in 
accordance with the following terms: 

“The income of this Fund is to be used for the 
benefit of the Economics Department, or of Stu- 
dents primarily interested in that Department. It 
may be used for providing or increasing Salaries of 
Instructors or Professors, for Scholarships, Fellow- 
ships, or for loans to Students. 

“Without making it a condition of this gift, it is 
my hope that, for the present and until some use is 
clearly more beneficial to the Department, at least 
a part of the income shall be used in providing 
Scholarships, and that such part so used in each 
year shall be awarded as a Scholarship or Prize to 
the Student producing the best Thesis on some sub- 
ject to be named from time to time by the Pro- 
fessors of this Department. Among the subjects 
appropriate for Theses during the immediate future, 
I should like to suggest the following: 

“*The Effect of the Rate of Wages Upon the 
Cost of Production.’ 

“*The Proper Relation Between Capital and 
Labor.’ 

“T make this gift upon the following condition: 
that 20 per cent of the income in each year shall be 
added to the principal. If and whenever, by this 
increase or by other additions to the Fund, the total 
income shall be sufficient to pay the current salary 
of a Professor, the Fund shall thereafter be known 
as the Edward Atkinson Professorship, and the in- 
come shall be used accordingly.” 

To Mrs. William Cheney Brown, Jr., for her gift 
of securities valued at $2500 and $42.50 in cash to 
establish the ‘‘ William Cheney Brown, Jr., Schol- 
arship” in memory of her husband, the income to 
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be paid each year on the nomination of the Fac- 
ulty of the Harvard Law School to some deserving 
student of good ability in the first year class of the 
school. 

To Mr. J. P. Morgan for his gift of $1250 toward 
special expenses of the College Library and $500 
additional toward meeting the cost of publishing 
the Harvard Theological Studies. 

To Mr. Galen L. Stone for his gift of $1000 and 
to Messrs. Woodward and Lothrop, Inc., for the 
gift of $350 toward the expenses of instruction and 
investigation in Industrial Hygiene under the De- 
partment of Preventive Medicine and Hygiene. 

To Mr. George L. Lincoln for his gift of $500 for 
a fellowship in the Graduate School of Arts and 
Sciences, to be awarded to a student from Spain or 
Spanish-America. 

To Mrs. A. Lawrence Rotch for her gift of $375 
for the Blue Hill Observatory. 

To Mrs. Murray Anthony Potter for her gift of 
$225 for the Susan Anthony Potter Prizes for 1918- 
19. 

To an anonymous friend for the gift of $200 for 
the cost of the account of the Constitution in Del- 
aware in 1831 for the Law School Library. 

To Mr. William Amory Gardner for his gift of 
$200 to establish a special University Scholarship 
in the Classics. 

To “A Friend” for the additional gift of $165 for 
the “Fund of the Cancer Commission of Harvard 
University for Immediate Use.” 

To Mr. John S. Lawrence for his gift of $75 for 
the Deficit Fund of the Graduate School of Business 
Administration. 

To Mr. Philippe B. Marcou for his gift of $50 for 
the Jeremy Belknap Prize. 

To Mr. Emile F. Williams for his gift of $50 to be 
added to the Asa Gray Memorial Fund. 

To Mr. Edward W. Atkinson for his valuable 
gift to the College Library of the writings of his 
father, Edward Atkinson, which are bound in six 
volumes. 

To Mr. John Heard for his gift to the College 
Library of 243 volumes from the library of his father 
John Heard, and given in his memory. 


The following resignations were re- 
ceived and accepted: 

To take effect Sept. 1, 1918: James Willing, as 
Lecturer on Accounting. To take effect Oct. 1, 1918: 
Robert Pierce Casey, as Proctor, Divinity Hall. To 
take effect April 1, 1919: Roscoe Copeland Morris, 
as Austin Teaching Fellow in Physiology. To take 
effect Sept. 1, 1919: Griffith Conrad Evans, as As- 
sistant Professor of Mathematics. 


Voted to make the following appoint- 
ments: 

From March 28 for the remainder of 1918-19: 
Morrison Worthington, Proctor, Divinity Hall: 
Kenneth Ellmaker Appel and Abraham Aaron 
Roback, Assistants in Psychology; Stephen Coburn 
Pepper and Robert Lindley Murray Underhill, As- 
sistants in Philosophy; Eliot Channing French, 
Assistant in Meteorology; Horace Greeley Perry, 
Austin Teaching Fellow in Botany. From April 1 
for the remainder of 1918-19: Neal Tuttle, Austin 
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Teaching Fellow in Chemistry; McKeen Cattell, 
Austin Teaching Fellow in Physiology; John Felt 
Cole, Instructor in Astronomy. For one year from 
Sept. 1, 1919: Edward Smith Handy, Austin Tcach- 
tng Fellow in Anthropology; Arthur Bliss Seymour, 
Assistant in the Cryptogamic Herbarium; Bancroft 
Huntington Brown and Charles Andrew Rupp, Jr., 
Instructors in Mathematics; Dwight Lowell Hoop- 
ingarner, Lecturer on Employment Management. 
From Sept. 1, 1919: Ernest Henry Wilson, Assistant 
Director of the Arnold Arboretum. 

Voted to appoint the following Assist- 
ant Professors for five years from Sept. 1, 
1919: 


Chester Laurens Dawes, Electrical Engineering; 
William Caspar Graustein, Mathematics; Lincoln 
Ware Riddle, Cryptogamic Botany; Frederick Albert 
Saunders, Physics. 

Voted to appoint Moorfield Storey, 
Godkin Lecturer for the year 1919-20. 

Voted to grant leave of absence to In- 
structor Julius Klein for the academic 
year 1919-20. 

Voted to grant leave of absence to As- 
sistant Professor Arthur B. Lamb for, the 
academic year 1919-20. 


OVERSEERS’ RECORDS. 


Stated Meeting, February 24, 1919. 


The following four mem ers were pres- 
ent: Messrs. Forbes, Lee, Slocum, W. R. 
Thayer. 

A quorum of the Board not being pres- 
ent, upon the motion of Mr. Forbes it was 
voted, upon the request of the President 
of the University, to adjourn this meeting 
to Monday, March 10, 1919, in University 
Hall, Cambridge. Adjourned. 


Adjourned Meeting, March 10, 1919. 


The following 18 members were present: 
Judge Grant, the President of the Board; 
Mr. Lowell, the President of the Univer- 
sity; Messrs. Appleton, Elliott, Fish, 
Forbes, Frothingham, Herrick, Higgin- 
son, Lee, Lodge, Marvin, Palmer, Roose- 
velt, Shattuck, W. R. Thayer, W. S. 
Thayer, Wigglesworth. 

The records of the two previous meet- 
ings were read and approved. 


Overseers’ Records. 558 


The President of the University com- 
municated the vote of the Faculty of Arts 
and Sciences of January 21, 1919: “‘That 
in response to the communication of the 
Board of Overseers of January 13, 1919, 
the Faculty of Arts and Sciences is of the 
opinion that a degree of A.B. or S.B. for 
honorable service in the war should be 
granted to students who shall have com- 
pleted at least three fourths of the re- 
quirements for those degrees, and who 
owing to military service have been unable 
to complete the entire course”; and the 
vote of the President and Fellows of 
January 27, 1919, “‘That the Corporation 
approves of giving the degree as sug- 
gested, and requests the Faculty to sub- 
mit to the President and Fellows from 
time to time the names of students who 
have fulfilled the conditions described 
in said vote and desire to take advantage 
thereof”; and said votes were placed on 
file. 

The President of the University pre- 
sented the votes of the President and Fel- 
lows of March 10, 1919, conferring the 
following degrees upon the following 
persons, recommended therefor by the 
Faculties of the Several Departments of 
the University respectively; and the 
Board voted to consent to the conferring 
of said degrees. The total number of said 
degrees is 111. 

The President of the University pre- 
sented the votes of the President and 
Fellows of Jan. 13, Jan. 27, and Feb. 8, 
1919, appointing James Bryant Conant, 
Assistant Professor of Chemistry for five 
years from Sept. 1, 1919; Edwin Hemphill 
Place, Assistant Professor of Pediatrics for 
five years from Jan. 1, 1919; Leroy 
Matthew Simpson Miner, Assistant Pro- 
fessor of Oral Surgery for five years from 
Sept. 1, 1918; George Harold Edgell a 
member of the Administrative Board of 
Harvard College from Feb. 8 for the re- 
mainder of 1918-19, in place of Clifford 
Herschel Moore; appointing the foliowing 
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Faculty members of the Committee on the 
Regulation of Athletic Sports for the year 
1918-19, in place of Henry A. Yeomans 
and Dunham Jackson; Roger Bigelow 
Merriman, Chairman, Chester Noyes 
Greenough; and the Board voted to con- 
sent to said votes. 

The President of the University pre- 
sented the vote of the President and 
Fellows of Feb. 8, 1919, electing Robert 
Charles Frederick Goetz, Professor of 
Military Science and Tactics, to serve 
while detailed here by the United States 
Government as Commanding Officer, 
and the Board voted to consent to this 
vote. 

The President of the University pre- 
sented the votes of the President and 
Fellows of March 10, 1919, appointing 
the following members of the Board of 
Preachers for one year from Sept. 1, 1919: 
Edward Caldwell Moore, Chairman, ex 
officio, Charles David Williams, George 
Alexander Johnston Ross, Paul Revere 
Frothingham, Raymond Calkins, Charles 
Reynolds Brown; appointing Roger Irving 
Lee, a member of the Administrative 
Board of Harvard College from March 28 
for the remainder of 1918-19; John Wells 
Farley, a Graduate member of the Com- 
mittee on the Regulation of Athletic Sports 
from March 10, 1919, during the absence 
of Henry Pennypacker; James Savage 
Stone, Instructor in Surgery from Jan. 1, 
1919, until Sept. 1, 1922; Alice Hamilton, 
Assistant Professor of Industrial Medicine 
for three years from Sept. 1, 1919; Grif- 
fith Conrad Evans, Assistant Professor of 
Mathematics for five years from Sept. 1 
1919; Aristides Evangelus Phoutrides, 
Instructor in Classics from Sept. 1, 1919; 
Leonard Thompson Troland, Instructor in 
Psychology from Sept. 1, 1919; appointing 
the following Assistant Professors for five 
years from Sept. 1, 1919: Harold Hitching 
Burbank, of Economics; George Harold 
Edgell, of Fine Arts ; Henry Wilder Foote 
of Preaching and Parish Administration; 
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Reinhold Friedrich Alfred Hoernlé, of 
Philosophy; Alexander James Ingliss, of 
Education; William Henry Pickering, 
of Astronomy; electing Comfort Avery 
Adams, Dean of the Engineering School, to 
serve from March 10, 1919; and the Board 
voted to consent to said votes. 

Dr. Shattuck, on behalf of the Execu- 
tive Committee, to whom was referred 
the vote of the Board of Nov. 25, 1918, 
with respect to the making of changes and 
improvements in the custom of appoint- 
ments and reports of Visiting Committees 
presented an oral report, with the follow- 
ing recommendations: 


1. That the present Section 29 of the Rules and 
By-laws of the Board be amended by substituting 
therefor the following: 

“Section 29: The several Visiting Committees 
shall report at least once in three years. Their re- 
ports may be in writing or made orally to the Board 
of Overseers through some member of the Board. 
Their written Reports and any oral Reports or 
recommendations subsequently reduced to writing 
shall in the absence of discussion or after it, unless 
otherwise disposed of, be referred to the Executive 
Committee. 

“Each Committee shall hold, as early as may be 
in the academic year, at least one meeting with 
members of the teaching staff in the Department or 
Course of Instruction such Committee is appointed 
to visit, in order to receive suggestions, inquire into 
defects and needs, hear complaints, and give en- 
couragement and counsel.” 

2. That in accordance with the recommendation 
of the President of the University, it shall be the 
duty of the Visiting Committee on Harvard College 
to visit and investigate the Administrative De- 
partments of the College, and to report thereon to 
the Board from time to time. 

3. That the Secretary be instructed to express 
the thanks of the Board to members of Visiting 
Committees on their retirement, subject to the 
approval of the Chairman of the Executive Com- 
mittee. 


And after debate thereon, it was voted 
to accept said report, and to adopt the 
recommendations thereof, and the Secre- 
tary was instructed to give notice that 
action would be taken at the next meeting 
of the Board upon the above proposed 
amendment to the Rules and By-laws of 
the Board. 

Dr. Shattuck presented the Report of 
the Committee to Visit the Chemical 
Laboratories, and upon the recommenda- 
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tion of the Executive Committee, it was 
accepted and ordered to be printed. 

Mr. Marvin presented the Report of 
the Committee to Visit the Peabody 
Museum and the Division of Anthro- 
pology, and upon the recommendation of 
the Executive Committee it was accepted 
and ordered to be printed. 

Upon the motion of Mr. Marvin, the 
Board voted to appoint Henry N. Sweet a 
member of said Committee to Visit the 
Peabody Museum. 

Judge Grant presented and read a Re- 
port from the Committee to Visit the 
Kitchens and Dining Rooms of all the 
College Commons, and it was accepted 
and placed on file, and the Secretary of 
the Board was instructed to express to the 
Committee the appreciation of the Board 
of this interesting report and of the rec- 
ommendations made therein. 

Mr. Marvin, on behalf of the Committee 
on Military Science and Tactics, pre- 
sented an oral report upon the subject of 
the physical training of students, with the 
recommendation that the College should 
take up the matter of military training as 
soon as possible, and further, that the 
Faculty of Arts and Sciences be requested 
to consider the expediency of requiring 
physical training of all Freshmen, and 
after debate thereon the Board voted to 
accept said report, and to adopt the 
recommendations thereof. 


Stated Meeting, April 14, 1919. 


The following 21 members were present: 
Judge Grant, the President of the Board; 
Mr. Lowell, the President of the Univer- 
sity; Mr. Adams, the Treasurer of the 
University; Messrs. Appleton, Elliott, 
Felton, Fish, Forbes, Frothingham, Hallo- 
well, Herrick, Hollis, Lee, Morgan, Palmer, 
Roosevelt, Shattuck, Slocum, W. R. 
Thayer, W. S. Thayer, Wigglesworth. 

The record of the previous meeting 
was read and approved. 

The votes of the President and Fellows 
of Jan. 27, Feb. 8, and March 10, 1919, 
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electing Cecil Kent Drinker, Associate Pro- 
fessor of Applied Physiology, to serve from , 
March 1, 1919; Alexander Quackenboss, 
Professor of Ophthalmology, to serve from 
Jan. 1, 1919; Hugh Cabot, Clinical Pro- 
fessor of Genito-Urinary Surgery, to serve 
from Sept. 1, 1918; Kirsonp Lake, Winn 
Professor of Ecclesiastical History, to serve 
from Sept. 1, 1919; Arthur Pope, Pro- 
fessor of Fine Arts, to serve from Sept. 1, 
1919; George David Birkhoff, Professor of 
Mathematics, to serve from Sept. 1, 1919, 
were taken from the table, and the Board 
voted to consent to said votes. 

The President of the University pre- 
sented the votes of the President and 
Fellows of March 31, and April 14, 1919, 
appointing Roland Thaxter, Professor of 
Cryptogamic Botany, Emeritus, from Sept. 
1, 1919; Chester Noyes Greenough, a 
member of the Administrative Board of 
Harvard College from Jan. 15 for the re- 
mainder of 1918-19; Edwin Crawford 
Kemble, Instructor in Physics for three 
years from Sept. 1, 1919; Guillermo 
Rivera, Instructor in Spanish, from Sept. 
1, 1919; Matthew Luce, Regent from Sept. 
1, 1919; appointing the following Assist- 
ant Professors for five years from Sept. 1, 
1919, George Benson Weston, of Ro- 
mance Languages; Richmond Laurin 
Hawkins and Louis Joseph Alexandre 
Mercier, of French; Julius Klein, of Latin- 
American History and Economics; Chester 
Laurens Dawes, of Electrical Engineering; 
William Caspar Graustein, of Mathemat- 
ics ; Lincoln Ware Riddle, of Cryptogamic 
Botany; Frederick Albert Saunders, of 
Physics; and the Board voted to consent 
to said votes. 

Pursuant to notice duly given by the 
Secretary of the Board, the vote of the 
Board of March 10, 1919, recommending 
the amendment of Section 29 of the Rules 
and By-laws of the Board, as set forth in 
the record of that date, was taken from 
the table, and the Board voted to adopt 
said amendment to Section 29. 

Upon the motion of Mr. Morgan, and 
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after debate thereon, the Board voted to 
hold a Special Two Days’ meeting on 
Monday and Tuesday, May 12 and 13, 
1919, in accordance with the precedent 
of last year. 

Dr. Shattuck, on behalf of the Execu- 
tive Committee, communicated the res- 
ignation of Mr. Henry O. Underwood 
from the Committee to Visit the Dental 
School, and the appointment of Messrs. 
Eben Francis Thompson and Alfred L. 
Aiken as members of the Committee on 
Indic Philology, and said resignation was 
accepted, and said appointments were 
approved, by the Board. 

Judge Grant presented and read a re- 
port from the Committee to Visit the 
Kitchens and Dining Rooms of all the 
College Commons, and it was accepted 
and placed on file, and the Secretary of 
the Board was instructed to express to 
the Committee the appreciation of the 
Board of this interesting report, and of 
the recommendations made therein. 


RADCLIFFE COLLEGE. 


Bertua M. Boopy, R. ’99. 


In January the College went before the 
Educational Committee of the Massa- 
chusetts Legislature to speak about the 
proposed bill to allow the College to in- 
crease its holdings to ten million dollars. 
The Treasurer made the formal statement 
for the College, and the President and the 
Dean also spoke. The Legislature passed 
the bill. 

The Council has considered again this 
spring the question of a college farm. The 
venture last year, although successful on 
the side of the girls, was an expensive ex- 
periment for the College. As the interest 
seems much less this year, the Council 
voted to undertake no farming project. 
After the April meeting, the members of 
the Council dined, as they do each year, 
in the different halls of residence. The 
College likes this custom, as it gives the 
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Council an opportunity to see the students, 
and the girls themselves appreciate the 
chance to talk with the trustees. A new 
plan which is going into effect this spring 
is to have, according to this same scheme, 
a May dinner for the secretaries of cele- 
brating classes. The secretaries of the 
first, third, fifth, tenth, fifteenth, twen- 
tieth, and twenty-fifth year classes, and 
the President of the Alumnez Association 
are to dine in the halls with the girls. If it 
is not possible for a secretary to be there, 
she is to send a substitute from her class, 
so that every class that is having its cele- 
bration this year will have a direct report 
from the undergraduates. 

Another dinner that was of interest to 
the student body was on April 17, when 
the members of the Radcliffe Unit which 
was sailing the next week for France came 
to dine. The Unit is composed of Hester 
W. Browne, 716, Mary U. Burrage, ’14, 
Julia B. Collier, °10, and Anna E. Holman, 
*14. Miss Holman is to be the leader. Two 
other members hope to sail in June. The 
Unit is to work under the French Red 
Cross, and it is to report at the Head- 
quarters of Le Village Reconstitué, for 
service near Noyon, driving nurses and 
supplies to the villages whose reconstruc- 
tion is undertaken by this branch of the 
French Red Cross. Lucy W. Stockton, 
’10, who is already in France, working for 
the French Red Cross, and who through 
her speech to the alumne at Christmas 
time originated the plan of this unit, 
hopes to meet it when it lands. Her last 
letter told of the six new Fords that were 
waiting for their drivers. When the Unit 
arrived in New York, the Radcliffe Club 
had a tea in its honor at the Women’s 
University Club, 106 East 52d Street. 

There were several Radcliffe represen- 
tatives at the biennial meeting of the 
Association of Collegiate Alumne in St. 
Louis the first of April. The Dean was 
not able to be at the meeting, but she 
was represented at the Council meeting 
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by the President of the Alumnz Associa- 
tion, Mabel Harris Lyon, ’97, who had 
gone to St. Louis as a delegate. The Pres- 
ident of the Association is Mrs. Lois K. M. 
Rosenberry, who took her Ph.D. at Rad- 
cliffe College in 1906. The third of May 
the Boston Branch of the Association 
held its business meeting at Fay House, 
when reports were made of what hap- 
pened at St. Louis. One of the most 
interesting projects was the consideration 
of having a national club house in Wash- 
ington to be a centre for college women. 

On April 19 the Dean spoke at a dinner 
of the Radcliffe Club in Washington. The 
meeting was a particularly interesting 
one, as many people were in the city this 
year because of war conditions who at 
ordinary times are not there, so that the 
club has had brought to it not only people 
who are doing unusual work, but people 
from many different parts of the country. 
On her way to Washington the Dean was 
for two days at a meeting of the Naples 
Table Association held at the Robert 
Treat Hotel at Newark. The whole ques- 
tion of the scientific work at the Naples 
station, where this Association has sup- 
ported a table, was discussed. 

The College is asked to send out many 
exhibitions of pictures and descriptive 
printing for libraries and for schools. 
Generally these are returned as soon as 
they have been used, but sometimes a 
library asks to keep the material, as it 
wishes to have each year an exhibition 
telling of different colleges. To arrange 
and look out for these exhibitions is grow- 
ing to be a distinctive part of the office 
work. This year slides of the College 
have been sent even to England. 

A new venture of the Radcliffe Union 
is the establishing of a Radcliffe Union 
room in Boston. This room is in the 
Business Women’s Club, Bowdoin Street, 
and a regular calendar is issued, telling of 
meetings arranged each month. The 
Union hopes that the room will be a 
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meeting-place for its members, and that 
it may also prove a help to those who 
from time to time may wish to stay there 
for the night, as it is possible to have 
meals at the Business Women’s Club. 
The opening of the room came on April 
5, when an orchestra of Radcliffe under- 
graduates furnished the music. Miss 
Hopkinson, the President of the Union, 
received the guests. 

Past students of the College came back 
to Agassiz House on April 29 for the open 
meeting of the Radcliffe Musical Associa- 
tion, of which Mabel W. Daniels, ’00, is 
president. The open meetings of the As- 
sociation always give great pleasure, and 
this year a particularly good program was 
arranged. Mrs. Grace Bonner Williams 
sang, and Miss Marie Nichols played the 
violin, with Mr. Frederick Johnson giving 
the piano part of Lazzari’s sonata. 

In New York on February 15 a meeting 
was held of the committee to have charge 
of the Rose Sidgwick Memorial Fund. 
The last place that Miss Sidgwick visited 
before going to New York to sail was 
Radcliffe College, where she stayed at the 
Dean’s house for several days. She spoke 
to the girls, and they afterward had a 
most interesting time talking to her. This 
gives to us a personal feeling for the fund. 
Miss Gildersleeve, the Dean of Barnard 
College, is the chairman of the committee, 
the Dean is a member, and one of our 
own graduates, Rebecca Hooper Eastman, 
00, is the secretary. The committee, 
which is a large one, and which represents 
many colleges where the English visitors 
were guests, plans to raise a sum of money 
to place in the hands of the permanent 
institute for international educational re- 
lations in New York City. The income 
from the fund is to be given each year to 
an English girl to enable her to study at 
some college in this country. It is hoped 
very much that the first holder of the 
fellowship may come to the United States 
next fall. Miss Mabel Choate, the daugh- 
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ter of the late Joseph H. Choate, former 
ambassador to England, has been made 
treasurer of the fund. The Dean has just 
received a letter from Miss Sidgwick’s 
sister, Miss Ethel Sidgwick, the writer, 
telling of the feeling of closeness to Amer- 
ican colleges that had come from the 
things that Miss Sidgwick had written 
and said. This connection between the 
two countries comes to us this spring in 
a double way — through this plan and 
the plan which the committee is still work- 
ing on for the fellowship in honor of our 
own Ruth Holden. Another scholarship 
which draws us near to a foreign country 
is one which is to be offered next year to 
a French graduate student. This is offered 
instead of the two undergraduate scholar- 
ships to French students which were of- 
fered for 1918-19. The scholarship com- 
mittee of the College will make the award, 
on recommendations made to it by the 
French High Commission in New York, 
which is working in connection with the 
Association of American Colleges. 

At the Phi Beta Kappa meeting on 
April 25, Professor Kirsopp Lake was the 
speaker. The initiation of new members 
came before the public meeting. Pro- 
fessor Lake’s subject was “Teaching and 
Learning.” He spoke of the growth of the 
American system of education which is a 
combination of the English and German 
systems, and pointed out the defects 
which needed to be remedied, of which 
one is the lack of codrdination in study 
on the part of students, and another is 
their failure to realize the distinction be- 
tween school and college, and between 
college and the graduate school — school 
being a place for getting information, 
college for becoming conscious of the vast 
number of existing problems, and the 
graduate school for the patient solving of 
one definite problem as a contribution to 
the sum of human knowledge. The five 
Junior members elected to the Chapter 
are Ruth E. Arrington, Florence A. Ben- 
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sen, Elizabeth Boody, Mary L. Johnson, 
and Margaret F. Mutch, and the new 
Senior members, Grace M. Callender, 
Mildred L. Grimes, Lucile A. Harrington, 
Ethel Spencer, and Jessie A. Wagner. 
Ethel M. Spurr of the Senior class is the 
undergraduate secretary of the Chapter. 
She has also just been elected the head of 
the Daily Vacation School which the girls 
are to run this summer in Central Square. 
Radcliffe College has furnished teachers 
for these schools before, but we have 
never had one of our own. This year the 
Guild raised over $250, which is enough 
to support and look after one school for 
the six weeks of the summer. The plan, 
which was invented several years ago, is 
to combine empty church buildings, col- 
lege students at leisure, and children who 
may be playing on the streets, into a 
school which shall make those six weeks 
count for something. Miss Spurr is to 
have as her assistants in the work three 
other students. One reason that the 
College cares particularly for this work 
now is because it seems to offer a chance 
to give help in carrying on that American- 
ization which all cities are talking so 
much about nowadays, but which is so 
hard in a way to plan for, as it must have 
a direct basis of friendship as its foun- 
dation. 

During Lent the Guild had a series of 
Lenten meetings where the speakers week 
by week were representatives of different 
denominations. This is something that 
the College has not done before. Another 
new thing has been the intercollegiate 
debate. Except for a few small trial de- 
bates we have never before debated at all, 
so that starting in the midst of an inter- 
collegiate debate was a great undertak- 
ing. The question was: ‘‘Resolved, That 
the Principle of Universal Free Trade be 
Upheld by the League of Nations.” The 
affirmative Radcliffe team debated with 
a Barnard College team here at Agassiz 
House, and our negative team debated 
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with Wellesley College at Wellesley. Our 
negative team won; our affirmative lost. 

Fenway Court was open again to Rad- 
cliffe students this year. Instead of hav- 
ing a separate day for us there was one 
day for Harvard and Radcliffe together. 
Lieutenant Colonel Hugh Cabot spoke 
before the Guild on April 2. This was the 
first time the College had had a speaker 
who had come back from France since 
the armistice was signed, and it was a 
very interested audience that listened to 
Dr. Cabot’s descriptions. 

The Baccalaureate preacher for this 
June is to be the Rev. Charles R. Brown, 
D.D., LL.D., Dean of the Yale School of 
Religion, and the address on Commence- 
ment Day is to be given by the Rev. 
Charles E. Park, D.D., of the First 
Church, Boston. 


STUDENT LIFE. 


Epwarp ArmMitTaGE Hitt, 719. 


The effect of the war on the different 
universities has been to foster a spirit of 
closer codperation in every way, and one 
specific instance was the conference at 
New Haven, held on Feb. 1, by repre- 
sentatives of the Yale News, Princetonian, 
and Crimson to consider the important 
undergraduate questions now common to 
the three universities. The following 
resolutions were passed: 


Since it is the sense of this meeting that athletics 
and physical exercise are recognized essential to the 
proper all round development of any man and to the 
general welfare of a university and that any attempt 
to place college athletics on a sane and wholesome 
basis must be predicated on the theories that suc- 
cessful, well-trained umiversity teams are prerequi- 
sites and contributions to a wide general interest 
and participation in athletics, and that these major 
sports must be free from excesses, false values, over 
emphasis, and any taint of near professionalism; 
that general interclass or intramural athletics be 
encouraged and featured as a means of increasing 
the general physical well being of the university 
body, and of placing a check upon the previous ex- 
cesses and over emphasis of the university athletics, 


Further resolutions were adopted favor- 
ing the employment of an all-year-round 
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resident coach, instead of the highly 
paid seasonal coach; that no cuts be made 
in the squad of candidates for major sport 
teams; that departments of athletics or 
physical training be established in con- 
nection with the three universities to in- 
sure permanent graduate and faculty 
supervision of general athletics and phy- 
sical recreation, this to include a rigid 
system of physical examinations of in- 
coming students and of all students at 
definite intervals. 

However, the Harvard Student Council 
did not take the same stand, and passed 
the following resolution which was ac- 
cepted by the Athletic Committees of 
Harvard, Yale, and Princeton: 

Resolved that the Student Gouncil, representative 
of the undergraduate body of Harvard University, 
is of the unanimous opinion that football should be 
resumed on a basis identical with that of former 
years. And 

Whereas any code of rules between Harvard, Yale, 
and Princeton would tend to give an erroneous im- 
pression of the existence of an exclusive triumvirate 
and is contrary to undergraduate opinion, it is be- 
lieved extremely unwise to enter into any addi- 
tional limiting agreement except such eligibility 
rules as may from time to time appear necessary. 

The training table question was dis- 
posed of with the following resolutions: 

Resolved that in the opinion of the Student Coun- 
cil training tables should not be abolished. 

Another question considered by the 
conference of college papers was the do- 
nation of a site for the University Union, 
and the following resolutions were passed: 

Since the City of Paris has presented to the Amer- 
ican University Union of Paris a building site, val- 
ued at one hundred thuusand dollars, upon which 
the Union contemplates the erection of a home for 


‘American students in Paris as well as an informa- 


tion bureau regarding American universities for 
French students, be it 

Resolved, that the combined editorial boards of 
the Princetonian, the Harvard Crimson, and the 
Yale News, on behalf of American college students, 
(1) do heartily commend this action on the part of 
the City of Paris and the American University 
Union of Paris; (2) do propose to express their sin- 
cere appreciation to both parties of this step toward 
the more general fraternization of French and 
American University men; (3) and do formally offer 
the services of their news and editorial columns, 
and the personal efforts of their editors as aids in 
any way for furthering this work. 
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The Second Battle of the Marne will be 
the subject of the poem for this year’s 
Lloyd McKim Garrison Prize, according 
to the announcement by Prof. G. P. 
Baker, ’87. The prize consists of $100 
and a silver medal for “‘the best poem on 
a subject or subjects annually to be chosen 
and announced by a Committee of the 
Department of English.” 

The elections of the Freshmen Class 
were held on February 18, and resulted 
as follows: President, Henry Francis Colt, 
of Geneseo, N.Y.; Vice-President, Mitch- 
ell Gratwick, of Buffalo, N.Y.; Secre- 
tary-treasurer, Myles Pierce Baker, of 
Cambridge; Student Council representa- 
tive, Howard Elliott, Jr., of Boston. 

Crowns and Clowns, a comedy in three 
acts written by C. LaFarge, ’20, E. A. 
Bacon, 20, H. H. Jayne, ’20, and E. 
Scott, ’20, was presented this year by the 
Hasty Pudding Club. An _ unusually 
melodious score was composed by F. W. 
Hatch, ’19, and in addition several of 
Samuel Sears’ more tuneful songs from 
Barnum Was Right, the show whose 
presentation last year was prevented by 
the war, were used. As in former years 
performances were given in Cambridge, 
Boston, and New York. 

Henry Francis Colt, 22, of Geneseo, 
N.Y., was awarded the 1921 Class Memo- 
rial Scholarship for this year. The scholar- 
ship is awarded to the man who has ac- 
complished the most in an all-round way 
at preparatory school and during his 
Freshman year. Colt, who prepared at 
St. Paul’s, was captain of the Freshman 
hockey team, and is president of the 
Freshman Class. 

Final registration figures show a total 
enrollment of 2021 undergraduates in the 
university, which is within 300 of the 
registration in a normal year. The Class 
of 1922 is strongest in numbers, having a 
total of 5839 members, which is 17 more 
than last year’s Freshman Class had. 
There are 514 Sophomores and 404 Jun- 
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iors. The Senior Class is smallest with 
207 men. 

S. K. Bolton, ’21, was elected captain 
of the rifle team and T. G. Holcombe, ’20, 
manager for this year. Arrangements 
have been made to have the team use the 
Naval Range at Wakefield, and matches 
are scheduled with Yale, Princeton, Dart- 
mouth, Tufts, Brown, and Boston Univer- 
sity. j 

The 1919 Senior Album has been dedi- 
cated to those members of the Class who 
died in the service of the United States or 
of an Allied nation in the war. 

For the annual banquet of the Phi Beta 
Kappa in May the following officers 
were elected: R. E. Eckstein, ’20, orator; 
G. W. Allport, ’19, poet; and F. M. Carey, 
’20, Latin odist. The Yale Chapter of 
the Society has been challenged to a base- 
ball game early this spring. 

The Aeronautical Society of the Uni- 
versity has announced that it will place 
entries in both the military and naval 
races of the Intercollegiate Aerial Tourna- 
ment to be held at Atlantic City this 
May and throughout the summer. The 
contests are under the auspices of the 
Aero Club of America and the Aerial 
League of America. Their purpose is “‘to 
enable the hundreds of thousands of 
College men who have been in the service 
to continue their training in aeronautics, 
both as a measure of national prepared- 
ness and as a means of facilitating their 
remaining in the aeronautic movement.” 

The first races will be the Intercollegiate 
Seaplane Speed Race over a five-mile 
course for the $2000 Intercollegiate 
Trophy, and the handicap Dirigible 
Speed Contest for the Aerial League of 
America silver trophy. These contests 
will be open to graduates and under- 
graduates whether in civil or military 
life. The men who will represent the 
University are D. Gregg, °18; W. V. 
Daugherty, ’20; and G. Crompton, Jr., 
"21. 
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Ralph Pulitzer, ’00, has offered a trophy 
for a long-distance aeroplane race in con- 
nection with the Intercollegiate Aerial 
Tournament. The trophy is to be awarded 
to the aviator who makes the longest 
flight during the month of May from any 
place in the United States to Atlantic 
City, the scene of the tournament. The 
flyers will be permitted to make as many 
trials for the cup as they wish while the 
tournament is going on. 

The Lampoon Board has announced the 
election of the following: Lawrence C. 
Laughlin, ’21, of Chicago; Louis H. La 
Motte, Jr., ’22, of New York; Robb H. 
Sagendorph, ’22, of Chestnut Hill; Alex- 
ander L. Steinert, ’22, of Boston; and 
John W. Watson, ’22, of Milton. 

The Dramatic Club announced during 
April that plays to be submitted for the 
fall production must be handed in by 
Aug. 1. This is a continuance of the 
policy of the Dramatic Club to produce 
only plays written in the University, but 
it would also consider a play translated 
from a foreign language that has not been 
before produced in this country. The 
play selected will be produced in Boston 
and Cambridge in November and De- 
cember, and will probably be taken to 
New York in the Christmas holidays. 

The Illustrated Board has announced 
the election of three new photographic 
editors. They are R. A. Cutter, ’22, of 
Boston; W. Houghton, ’22, of Chestnut 
Hill; and F. S. Whiteside, ’22, of Boston. 

R. E. Gross, ’19, has been chosen to 
lead the University delegation to the 
Student Conference at Northfield which 
will take place June 20-30 this spring. As 
usual the University will send a large 
contingent numbering about 75 men. 

Although the University Register will 
not be issued this year the Board for 
1919-20 has been chosen, and the pub- 
lication will be entirely on the old basis 
including all details customarily printed 
in former issues. The new board consists 
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of W. J. Louderback, ’20, president; 
P. Hofer, ’21, vice-president; R. W. 
Hersey, 20, business manager; W. Mcll. 
Keyser, ’20, managing editor, G. H. 
Dorr, ’21, circulation manager; and G. A. 
Hauser, ’20, assistant managing editor 

The affirmative University debating 
team which debated at Princeton this 
year was composed of S. Washburn, ’20; 
R. P. Berle, 719, J. J. Tutun, ’20, and 
M. J. Donner, ’21. The negative team, 
which met Yale at Cambridge was com- 
posed of W. A. Hosmer, OC; H. Berlack, 
20, and W. S. Holbrook, Jr., ’21. The 
question was: “Resolved, that the 18th 
Amendment to the United States Con- 
stitution should be repealed.” 

A sign of return to peace-time ways 
was the holding of a Freshman smoker 
during April, as well as a smoker for the 
Sophomores and Seniors. Then on the 
2d of May the Seniors had their Class 
picture taken in their caps and gowns, 
followed by the Freshman Class picture. 
In accordance with the usual custom, 
immediately preceding the Freshman pic- 
ture a collection was taken to provide 
funds for the Senior spring picnic. 

The Crimson has announced the elec- 
tion of the following editors; Alexander 
E. Kirk, ’20, of Chicago; D. F. McClure, 
20, of Los Angeles, Cal., as editorial 
editors; Thomas S. Lamont, ’21, of New 
York City; Powers Hapgood, ’21, of In- 
dianapolis; James N. White, ’21, of Chi- 
cago; and Robert B. Hamblett, ’21, of 
Nashua, N.H., as news editors; and John 
Shepley, ’21, of Concord; Winthrop Slade, 
Jr., 21, of Cambridge; and Jackson V. R. 
Bright, ’22, of Waltham, as business 
editors. 

Statistics compiled by the Crimson show 
that 34 per cent of the undergraduates of 
the University are engaged in some form 
of organized athletics. In former years 
the total ran as high as 50 per cent, but 
this year’s record is considered excellent 
when the unsettled condition of under- 
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graduate affairs is taken into considera- 
tion. The figures are as follows: Crew, 
176; track, 92; hockey, 77; 1922 Athletic 
class, 76; baseball, 57; gymnastics, 50; 
wrestling, 32; swimming, 25; fencing, 17; 
tennis, 40 — total, 642. 

At a meeting of the Athletic Commit- 
tees of Yale, Princeton, and Harvard in 
New York during February, the eligibility 
rules were temporarily modified as follows: 

1. We adhere strictly to the rule debarring Fresh- 
men from University teams for members of the 
Class of 1922. 

2. We adhere strictly to the rule debarring stu- 
dents from competing in intercollegiate athletics on 
the University teams or crews for more than three 
(3) years. 

8. We agree that for those who entered military 
service in the Winter of 1917, or in the Winter of 
1918, the Autumn of 1917 or 1918 shall be com- 
bined with the Spring of 1919 and regarded as con- 
stituting with it a single academic year. 

4. We also agree that any member of the Fresh- 
man classes of 1920 or 1921 who left college when in 
good standing to go into military service and who 
now returns, shall be declared eligible for Univer- 
sity athletics, despite the fact that for academic 
purposes he is still technically rated as a Freshman. 
It is, however, understood that no considerable 
time should elapse between such a man’s discharge 
from military service and his reéntering college. _ 


The following appointments have been 
made: University fencing manager, S. H. 
Ordway, ’21; University wrestling man- 
ager, L. A. Watkins, ’21; University 
swimming captain, G. Tilton, ’20. 

The University wrestling team this 
year won three matches out of four, be- 
ing defeated by Yale, but winning from 
M.I.T., Tufts, and Brown. The Freshman 
wrestlers lost two matches out of three, 
winning over Tufts, but being defeated 
by M.I.T. and Yale. 

The annual University boxing, wres- 
tling, and fencing tournament was held 
on March 14 in the Harvard Union. The 
matches were spirited and for the most 
part close. The honors of the evening 
were evenly divided: 1920 won the fencing, 
1921 the wrestling, and 1922 the boxing. 

When the University lacrosse team met 
Yale on May 17 it was the first formal 
athletic contest in the Bowl since the 
spring of 1917. It also marked the re- 
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sumption of lacrosse as a University sport 
for the first time since 1916. 

The tennis management announced a 
long schedule for the spring season, which 
opened with two victories, one over M.I.T. 
and the other over Tufts. 

Spring football was resumed this year, 
and about 80 candidates reported daily 
for a month. The coaching was under the 
direction of W. Rollins, ’16, W. B. Snow, 
"18, F. J. O’Brien, °14, and H. H. Dad- 
mun, ’17. 

Strength tests of men now in the Col- 
lege fail to show any undergraduate with 
a record equaling the five high records of 
1915 and 1916. The strongest man, as 
shown by Dr. Sargent’s tests, is J. F. 
Linder, ’19, of the University crew, who 
totals 1164 points. 

The return to a pre-war basis in ath- 
letics brought back the custom of award- 
ing members of major sport teams who 
had played in the Yale game their “H.” 
The following members of the hockey 
team received their letter: T. M. Avery, 
21 of New York City; F. MeN. Bacon, 
3d, ’21, of New York City; E. L. Bigclow, 
’21, of Boston; A. H. Bright, "19, of Cam- 
bridge; R. W. Buntin, °21, of West New- 
ton; E. Cabot, °’20, of Milton: F. C. 
Church, ’20, of Lowell; R. E. Gross, 719, 
of West Newton; J. Holmes, Jr., °21, of 
New York City; H. B. W. Snelling, ’21, 
of Concord; N. S. Walker, Jr., ’20, of 
Castleton Corners, N.Y.; H. K. White, 
Jr., "19, of Milton; and Manager E. W. 
Pavenstedt, Jr., °20, of New York City. 
On the 8th of February the Seven was 
victorious over Yale at the Brooklyn Ice 
Palace by a 4 to 1 score, and on the 22d it 
beat Princeton, 7-2, at the Brooklyn Ice 
Palace, thus closing the season without a 
defeat. 

Norman Stewart Walker, Jr., ’20, of 
Castleton Corners, N.Y., was elected 
captain of next year’s University team. 
Walker prepared at St. Paul’s School. 
He captained the 1920 Freshman seven. 
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The crew season opened on Feb. 10 
when candidates reported at the Newell 
Boat Club. While only four of the men 
who rowed against Yale last spring are 
back, there are prospects for a good sea- 
son. The four men who rowed against 
Yale are Captain F. B. Whitman, ’19, 
C. F. Batchelder, ’20, J. F. Linder, *19, 
and F. Parkman, °19. 

Practice for baseball began on Feb. 10. 
Willard W. McLeod, ’19, of Malden, was 
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elected captain and Hugh Duffy was 
again selected as coach. 

Under the leadership of Ames Stevens, 
’19, and coached by Donovan and Farrell, 
the former cross-country coach, the track 
team participated in many meets. The 
relay team won at the Service Meet 
of the B.A.A. on Feb. 15, and won 
again in the relay race with Yale at the 
B.A.A. games in Mechanics Building on 
March 1. 


THE GRADUATES. 


NEWS FROM THE CLASSES. 


*,* The personal news is compiled from informa- 
tion furnished by the Class Secretaries and by the 
Se:retaries of Harvard Clubs and Associations, and 
from other reliable sources. The value of this de- 
partment might be greatly enhanced if Harvard 
men everywhere would contribute to it. Respon- 
sibility for errors shou'd rest with the Editor, 

*,* It becomes more and more difficult to assign 
recent Harvard men to their proper Class, since 
many who call themselves classmates take their 
degrees in different years. It sometimes happens, 
therefore, that, in the news furnished by the Secre- 
taries, the Class rating of the Quinquennial Cata- 
logue is not strictly followed. 

*, Much additional personal news will be found 
in the reports of the Harvard Clubs, in the Corpo- 
ration and Overseers’ Records, and in the Univer- 
sity Notes. 

*,* The name of the State is onzitted in the case 
of towns in Massachusetts. 


1845. 

Dr. Nicholas Emery Soule, the oldest 
graduate of Harvard College, died at 
his home at Exeter, N.H., March 26, 
He was born in Exeter, June 13, 1825, 
one of five children of Dr. Gideon L. 
Soule, second principal of Phillips Ex- 
eter Academy, and of Elizabeth (Emery) 
Soule. His father was born in Freeport, 
Me. His mother came of an old and 
prominent Exeter family. In 1835 he 
entered the Academy, which three 
years later passed from the principal- 
ship of Dr. Benjamin Abbot to that of 
his father. He had thus been the pupil 
of the school’s first two principals and 


his relation to it was otherwise unique. 
Upon completion of the course his 
father deemed him too young to enter 
college and he consequently remained 
in the Academy for advanced courses. 
He entered Harvard in 1842, graduated 
in 1845, and received the Master’s De- 
gree in 1848. He was principal of Mil- 
ton (Mass.) Academy for a short time, 
and then studied medicine at the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania. For two years 
he practised his profession in Cincin- 
nati, and then entered upon private 
school work. For three years of the 
Civil War he was at Louisville, Ky., 
engaged in work of the Sanitary Com- 
mission; he then opened at Cincinnati 
a private school for boys, which he suc- 
cessfully conducted until 1875. In 1875 
he returned to Exeter; he was a trustee 
of the Academy from 1879 to 1886. He 
also served upon the Public Library and 
school committees. On January 2, 
1886, he married Dr. Lucy R. Weaver, of 
Nantucket. From 1888-1902 he lived in 
Worcester. He had since that time lived 
in Exeter, keenly interested in all that 
pertained to the welfare of the commu- 
nity. He always had a keen interest in 
the Academy; he laid the corner stone of 
the present Academy building on No- 
vember 5, 1914. In his distinction as 
Harvard’s oldest graduate he took 
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much pride. His wife and one son, Rev. 
William E. Soule, Harvard, 1910, rector 
of the Church of the Redeemer at Roch- 
ester, N. H., and registrar of the Acad- 
emy Alumni, survive him. 


1854. 

Benjamin Holloway Bailey died at 
Jamaica Plain, April 24, 1919. He was 
born at Northboro, July 5, 1829, the 
son of Holloway and Lucy Sawyer 
Bailey. After graduation he taught in 
high schools at Chicopee and at Provi- 
dence, R.I. Later he went to the Har- 
vard Divinity School, from which he 
graduated in 1860. He became minister 
of a Unitarian parish in Dedham in 
1861, and remained there for five years. 
He then was in Portland, Maine, for 
five years, for twelve years in Marble- 
head, for thirteen years in Malden, 
where he served for two terms on the 
school committee. Following his pas- 
torate in Malden he was minister for 
some years in Westford. His wife; a 
son, and a daughter survive him. 


1858. 


Fisher Ames, Secretary of the Class, 
died at Boston, March 8, 1919. The 
son of Seth and Margaret Bradford 
Ames, he was born in Lowell in 1838. 
His father was for twenty years a jus- 
tice of the Supreme Court of Massa- 
chusetts, and his grandfather, Fisher 
Ames, was a Representative in the first 
American Congress. He graduated from 
the Harvard Law School in 1861, and 
practised law in Boston for more than 
fifty years. He was the author of sev- 
eral standard works on whist. His wife 
and son survive him. 


1860. 


Rev. Henry G. Spau.pina, Sec., 
1470 Beacon St., Brookline. 
Nelson Joseph Wheeler, a prominent 
Baptist clergyman for more than 53 
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years, died at Fitzwilliam, N.H., Feb. 28, 
1919, 85 years of age. He was born in 
Shelburne Falls, Aug. 9, 1833, and was 
the son of David and Almira (Morse) 
Wheeler. He was a student at Phillips 
Andover Academy, and graduated from 
Harvard College in 1860, and from the 
Newton Theological Institution in 1863. 
During the war he served in the U.S. 
Christian Commission and was at the 
battle of Hatcher's Run caring for the 
wounded. He remained at Skowhegan, 
Me., his first parish, six years, and at the 
Central Church, Newport, R.I., ten 
years. He was also pastor in Kalamazoo, 
Mich., Washington, D.C., Tarrytown, 
N.Y., and Pawtuxet, R.I., and acted 
as missionary in Philadelphia and in 
Orange, N.J. He was associate editor 
of the Religious Herald, Richmond, Va. 
At 78, he was “ still keeping up New 
Testament Greek,” and “few minis- 
ters were more familiar with the Bible 
than he was. He is reported to have 
read it through as many times as he 
was years old.” At the age of 81, he 
preached as a supply for pastorless 
churches; one of these was at Point 
Judith, R.I., “where he rode 35 miles 
every Sunday morning, preaching 
twice and returning on Monday with- 
out weariness.”” He wrote two books — 
** Baptist Leadership” and ‘ Divine 
Promises for Daily Help.” In 1872 he 
married Annie Eliza, daughter of Hon. 
Henry and Eliza Snow (Davis) Sweet 
of North Kingston, R.I. She died in 
December, 1916. His daughter Mary 
Eliza died in infancy. He is survived 
by his daughter, Helen Gay Wheeler, 
and a brother and sister. 


1862. 
Cuartes P. Ware, Sec., 
52 Allerton St., Brookline. 
William Hedge, son of Thomas and 
Lydia (Goodwin) Hedge, was born in 
Plymouth, Feb. 26, 1840, and died there 
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March 27, 1919. He fitted for College 
at the Boston Latin School. He was 
one of the Class crew. He was on the 
Class Committee, as Treasurer, until 
1907, when he resigned, his place being 
filled by the election of John Read. 
After graduation, he enlisted in Co. C., 
44th Massachusetts Regiment, which 
served under General Foster in North 
Carolina. In January, 1863, he was 
commissioned first lieutenant. The 
regiment was mustered out in June, 
1863; and in the fall of that year, Hedge 
began the study of law in the office of 
Whiting & Russell, 35 Court St., Bos- 
ton. He at the same time took the 
course of study at the Harvard Law 
School, receiving his degree of LL.B. in 
1868. He was admitted to the bar in 
the fall of that year. He continued the 
practice of law until the time of his 
death. Hedge was an early member of 
the Commandery of the State of Massa- 
chusetts of the Military Order of the 
Loyal Legion of the United States and 
at the time of his death was one of the 
eleven members who were elected to 
the Commandery in 1868, the year of 
its organization. He was the President 
of the Plymouth Public Library for up- 
wards of 35 years and was closely asso- 
ciated with the U.S. Bureau of Fish- 
eries in which he took a deep interest. 
He was also closely associated with the 
Old Colony Natural History Society of 
Plymouth and was secretary of the Bos- 
ton Provident Association for nearly 
50 years. On Oct. 11, 1871, he married 
Catherine Elliott Russell, daughter of 
Nathaniel Russell, of Plymouth, who 
died before him; he leaves a daughter 
and two sons. — W. T. Brigham, who 
has been Director of the Bishop Mu- 
seum, Honolulu, since its foundation in 
1890, has resigned the directorship, but 
retains the office of Curator of Anthro- 
pology, with the title of Director 
Emeritus. 
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1864, 
Dr. W. L. Ricuarpson, Sec., 
225 Commonwealth Ave., Boston. 

Frank Wells was born in Boston on 
Oct. 11, 1842, the son of Charles Bart- 
lett Wells and Maria Louisa (Binney) 
Wells. He prepared for Harvard at the 
Boston Latin School, and graduated 
from Harvard Medical School in 1868. 
In the following year he received a 
medical degree from Vienna. In Sep- 
tember, 1862, while in his junior year 
in College, he enlisted in the 45th 
Massachusetts Regiment and served 
until September, 1863. On his gradua- 
tion he served on the staff of General 
Lockwood. After further study of 
medicine in Dresden, Vienna, Paris, and 
London, Dr. Wells returned to this 
country, practised in Andover and 
moved to Cleveland, O. While in 
Cleveland he accepted a chair in the 
Cleveland Medical School and was a 
visiting physician of the Cleveland 
City Hospital. He was also health offi- 
cer of the city. He returned to Boston 
in 1878 to resume the practice of med- 
icine, later practising in Brookline. In 
1882 he was appointed medical director 
of the John Hancock Life Insurance 
Company. From 1891 to 1894 he was 
president of the National Association 
of Life Insurance Medical Directors. 
For several years he edited the registra- 
tion reports of Massachusetts. For 
some time he served as vice-president 
of the Massachusetts Infants’ Asylum 
and as vice-president of the Massachu- 
setts Emergency and Hygiene As- 
sociation. He was on the executive 
committee of the Boston Provident 
Association and chairman of the school 
committee of Brookline. He was the 
author of a book, *‘ Filth in Relation to 
Disease,”’ and he published a volume of 
lectures on “‘ Social Hygiene ’’ delivered 
before the teachers of the Boston schools. 
He was a member of the Somerset Club, 
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and the Harvard Club, and for many 
years belonged to the Union Club. In 
1870, in Paris, he married Gertrude 
Huidekoper, daughter of Edgar Huide- 
koper, of Meadville, Pa. Mrs. Wells 
and three children — George D. Wells, 
‘94, Edgar H. Wells, 97, and Mrs. J. H. 
Stabler — survive him. ~ — 


1865. 
Georce A. Gopparp, Sec., 
10 Tremont St., Boston. 

George Reed Russell was a tem- 
porary member only and for but a short 
time. He was known to but few of the 
Class. He was in different kinds of 
business, and in 1883 became an am- 
munition maker in his own shop in 
Sudbury St., Boston. He was a first 
lieutenant in the Woburn Phalanx, 
later joined the First Regiment of 
Heavy Artillery in Boston, later called 
the First Corps of Coast Artillery. His 
service was twenty-five years in the 
militia, including his duty during the 
Spanish war. He coached the teams of 
militia in rifle shooting. He was for a 
long time chief clerk of the State In- 
spector-General of rifle practice. He 
died on Feb. 22, 1919, from angina 
peetoris at the house of his son, Prof. 
George H. Russell, of the Institute of 
Technology, at Arlington Heights. — 
Dr. Frederic Russell Sturgis was born 
in Manila, P.I. His father was a founder 
of the house of Russell & Sturgis in 
Manila and Russell & Co. in China. 
The son was educated in England and 
later entered the Class of ’65 at Har- 
vard. He did not graduate, but turned 
his attention to medicine, and entered 
practice in New York, in 1867, his 
practice there lasting forty-five years, 
during which time he became a lecturer 
and later a member of the faculty of 
New York University. After 1912 he 
lived mostly abroad with his wife. 
They had no children, and he was the 
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last of the eight members of his family. 
He died in Boston, May 6, 1919. His 
wife survives him. 


1867. 
James R. Carrer, Sec., 
79 Milk St., Boston. 

George Frederick Piper died at his 
residence in Cambridge on Wednesday, 
April 16, 1919. He was the son of 
George Carleton Piper and Susan 
Stuart Piper and was born in Boston, 
Aug. 26, 1843. His parents moved to 
Cambridge during his boyhood and he 
remained a resident of that city during 
the rest of his life. He served in the 
Civil War in the 44th Regiment, Massa- 
chusetts Volunteers, before entering 
College, which he did in the sophomore 
year. He received on graduation the 
degree of A.B. and in 1870 that of A.M. 
After graduation he studied law at the 
Harvard Law School for one year and 
in the office of Brooks & Ball in Boston 
during the next year; was admitted to 
the Bar in 1869, and thereafter prac- 
tised his profession continuously in 
Boston. Some years after beginning 
practice, he entered into partnership 
with George W. Park under the firm 
name of Park & Piper, which continued 
until Oct. 1, 1883. He served his city 
in various capacities; was a member of 
the Common Council for the years 
1873-74-75; the last two, its president; 
alderman, 1876-77; Cambridge Board 
of Health, 1878-86; trustee of the Dana 
Library, afterwards the Cambridge 
Public Library, 1873-77. About the 
year 1882 he prepared and published 
** A Manual for the Use of Boards of 
Health containing the Statutes and 
Decisions relating to the Health Laws 
of Massachusetts.”” He was a member 
of the Grand Army of the Republic and 
in January, 1887, published a portion 
of the history of his regiment, 44th 
Massachusetts Volunteers. He was 
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twice married. On March 8, 1875, he 
married Anna Maria Stevens of Charles- 
town, and had by her one daughter, 
Elizabeth Stuart Piper. His wife died 
Oct. 31, 1878. On July 26, 1893, he 
married Rosa C. Karcher of Cam- 
bridge, and she and his daughter sur- 
vive him. He died at his home, 33 
Avon Street, Cambridge, after a 
month’s illness. 


1868. 
A. D. Cuanpter, Sec., 
70 State St., Boston. 

Robert Apthorp Boit, born in Boston 
April 29, 1846; died in Brookline, 
March 6, 1919. He was the son of 
Edward Darley (Harv. 1834) and Jane 
Parkinson (Hubbard) Boit. His pa- 
ternal grandfather, John Boit, of Bos- 
ton, a sea captain, made several voy- 
ages around the world, one in a sloop 
of about 100 tons. He was a young mate 
on the American vessel that discovered 
the Columbia River and commanded 
the small boat from which, in searching 
that coast for fresh water, that great 
stream was first seen. Boit’s mother 
was the daughter of John Hubbard, of 
Boston, who owned large plantations 
in Demarara, where he often resided, 
and Jane Parkinson. Boit’s great- 
great-grandfather on his mother’s side, 
Thomas Hubbard, was for many years 
(1752-1773) the Treasurer of Harvard 
College. Boit attended Mr. E. S. Dix- 
well’s school in Boston, and was one of 
the five only who in 1864 entered Har- 
vard without conditions. Throughout 
the College course he roomed with 
Shattuck. He was a member of the 
Institute of 1770 (poet); Hasty Pud- 
ding Club (chorister); Alpha Delta Phi 
Society; Delta Kappa Epsilon Society; 
Porcellian Club; Delta Sigma Society; 
and Harvard Glee Club. He was also 
the odist of the Class. In later years 
his devotion to Club life, social, com- 
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mercial, literary, artistic, musical, 
and administrative, appears in his 
membership in Boston, New York, 
and elsewhere in forty associations. 
For forty years he occupied insur- 
ance offices at 40 Kilby St., Boston, 
and is said to have been the first 
to employ girl clerks, beginning in 
1880, one of whom, the head book- 
keeper, is reported as still with the 
firm. He traveled much and in July, 
1910, while visiting his brother in 
Tuscany, both were held up by road 
banditti, robbed, and kept as_hos- 
tages till ransomed. Jan. 15, 1874, 
he was married to Miss Georgia Ander- 
son Mercer, daughter of Gen. Hugh W. 
Mercer, of Fredericksburg, Va., and 
Mary Anderson, of Savannah, Ga. By 
this marriage there were two daughters, 
Mary Anderson Boit, now Mrs. Hugh 
Cabot, and Georgia Mercer Boit, now 
Mrs. Walter S. Gierasch. Boit’s wife, 
Georgia Anderson (Mercer) Boit, died 
Dec. 6, 1878. On May 20, 1886, Boit 
was married to Lillian Willis, daughter 
of Nathaniel P. and Cornelia (Grinnell) 
Willis, of New Bedford. By this mar- 
riage was a daughter, Alice Teresa 
Boit, now Mrs. William Appleton 
Burnham, Jr., and a son, John Edward 
Boit (Harv. 1912), who has been hon- 
ored by France for distinguished serv- 
ice with the American Ambulance. 
Boit’s classmate Shattuck writes: “Bob 
was fortunate in his parentage and 
bringing-up. Of the best New England 
stock, he was the third of a family of 
five children. Affection, spiced with 
humer, reigned in the house, which was 
a model of easy and cordial hospitality 
to old and young. There were no vio- 
lent contrasts in his character, and, 
therefore, not in his life. He was any- 
thing but a prig, although the balance 
of his nature made it less difficult for 
him to be ‘ good’ than for some. Good- 
ness, alas! may be repulsive. Boit’s 
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goodness attracted affection, respect, 
and confidence, all in high degree. In 
things social and athletic he was a 
leader in each and all, as far as was 
compatible with near-sightedness. It is 
amusing to recall that he was suspended 
for snowballing an unpopular tutor, 
though worse offenders against dis- 
cipline escaped. In the Glee Club, on 
the D.K.E. and the Hasty Pudding 
stages, and in the studious seclusion of 
the Porcellian Club, he radiated good- 
fellowship. He was one of a club table 
of fourteen formed in the second term 
of the Freshman year. How many 
times must there have been thirteen 
at the table! But thirty-five years after 
graduation all fourteen dined together 
and were photographed in the same 
relative positions they occupied in the 
earlier copy. Soon after graduation he 
went into business with his father in 
the South, returning North in 1876, 
and, after some delays, took up the in- 
surance business in Boston in 1878. 
Through small beginnings he built up 
a very large business. In his success 
hard work was a factor, but the foun- 
dation stone was his character which 
tolerated none but the highest stand- 
ards, and rendered him incapable of 
straying into devious paths. He wisely 
selected associates and partners who 
sympathized with and codperated in 
his rare sense of duty. I believe his 
partners would agree that the success 
of the firm is really a tribute to Boit’s 
personality. In the last few years his 
health precluded the close, personal 
attention of former years, but his spirit 
ruled to the last. It was somewhat a 
surprise to his friends that he was so 
successful in business, for his heart was 
really never in it. What he deeply 
cared for was the society of his friends 
and agreeable and interesting people, 
and, even more, art in its branches of 
literature, especially poetry, music, and 
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painting. He early showed talent in 
drawing, and painting in water-colors, 
and about ten years ago took up paint- 
ing in oils. His landscapes at Dark 
Harbor, Me., filled his summers with 
creative joy, and are greatly valued by 
the friends to whom he gave them, not 
merely as gifts from him, but for their 
quality. He was odist on Class Day, 
and his last published verses were writ- 
ten for and read at the fiftieth anni- 
versary of his graduation. They were 
printed in the Harvarp Grapvates’ 
Maaazine for December, 1918. Had 
he been able to do so, he might easily 
have gone through life as a charming 
dilettante, and thus lost the full de- 
velopment which comes from vocation 
and avocation combined. There are 
good grounds for suspicion that his 
kindnesses to those distressed in mind, 
body, or estate were many and large; 
but of such things he rarely talked, 
even to intimate friends. Boit’s was 
a rounded and beautiful life, harmo- 
niously and highly developed. He was 
a gentleman in every fibre of his being, 
and a worthy son of his Alma Mater. 
He was a delight and example to his 
friends. In memory, both delight and 
example will last as long as do those 
who had the privilege of knowing him. 
To know him was to love him.” — 
George Ferdinand Becker, born in New 
York City Jan. 5, 1847, died in Wash- 
ington, D.C., April 21, 1919. His father 
was Alexander Christian Becker, of a 
German family, of which his own 
branch, the oldest, emigrated to Arch- 
angel, Russia, 250 years ago. His 
mother was Sarah Carey Tuckerman, 
daughter of Joseph Tuckerman, D.D. 
(Harv. 1798), of Boston (born in 1778, 
died in 1840), the distinguished clergy- 
man and philanthropist, memorialized 
by Dr. William Ellery Channing in 
1841. From the age of two until his 
graduation at Harvard, Becker lived 
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with his mother in Cambridge, being 
educated at private and public schools, 
and fitted for College by Mr. W. P. 
Atkinson. At the time of his gradu- 
ation he wrote: “‘ My only difficulties 
have been occasional illness and chronic 
laziness.” But his College and his sub- 
sequent record indicate uncommon 
energy, force, and vigor. His rank in 
College rose from 69 per cent the first 
year to 86 per cent in the Senior year. 
He received a detur in the Sophomore 
year, a part at the Junior Exhibition, 
and a thesis at Commencement on 
** Pre-Raphaelitism.” He was a mem- 
ber of the Hasty Pudding Club, and of 
the Phi Beta Kappa Society. After 
graduation his career was world-wide 
in travel and practical application of 
his theoretical and technical training in 
science. At Heidelberg in 1869 he took 
the degree of Ph.D., summa cum laude 
in chemistry, mathematics, and miner- 
alogy; in Berlin he obtained certificates 
of proficiency as a mining engineer. At 
the outbreak of the French and Prus- 
sian war he served on the Crown 
Prince's staff, as reporter for the New 
York Herald. He was at the battle of 
Worth, Aug. 6, 1870, and under fire at 
Strassburg, returning later to Berlin 
for study. During the seventies he 
pursued his profession in Europe and 
in America, accepting a call from the 
State University of California to teach 
metallurgy. In 1880 he was assigned 
to investigate the famous Comstock 
Lode in Nevada, a body of vein mat- 
ter unparalleled for magnitude and 
complexity in the history of mining, 
and connected with the famous Sutro 
Tunnel. Much information from that 
lode and tunnel led to the perfection 
of the modern classification of igneous 
rocks by Becker and others. Upon 
the organization of the U.S. Geological 
Survey, he accepted the position of 
“* Geologist-in-charge”’ of the mining 
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geology of the Great Basin. Later 
he was put in charge of the entire 
census investigation of the precious 
metals, vice Clarence King resigned. 
In 1887, under orders from the Secre- 
tary of the Interior, he visited famous 
quicksilver mines in Spain and in 
Tuscany, to compare the mode of oc- 
currence of quicksilver ores in Europe 
with that in this country. Meantime 
through his staff in California he began 
a survey of the gold belt of some 12,000 
square miles on the western slope of 
the Sierra Nevada. As a geologist his 
travels were extended to Newfound- 
land, to the gold-fields of the Southern 
Appalachians, to Alaska, to South 
Africa, and to California. On his way 
to the Class Dinner in 1898 he received 
a telegram asking whether he would go 
to the Philippines with troops as geolo- 
gist, and when he could start. He re- 
plied: “ Yes; now.” There he served 
on the staff of General Bell, and met 
with many adventures. “I found it 
very exciting, for example,” he wrote, 
“when geologizing in the island of 
Negros with an escort of fifteen men, 
to be attacked by 300 natives. Captain 
C. S. Sperry, now Admiral, stated that 
I should never live to get out of that 
district. “They ‘ll skin him alive,’ he 
said.” Later Becker visited much of 
Asia, the Balkan region, and Mexico. 
His contributions to the literature of 
his profession have been numerous, 
such as his “ Memoir of the Relations 
of Radioactivity to Cosmogony and 
Geology”; his “ Memorandum on 
the Mineral Resources of the Philip- 
pine Islands,” included in the Senate 
Document containing the treaty of 
peace with Spain; his paper on “ Finite 
Homogeneous Strain, Flow and Rup- 
ture of Rocks ’”’; also, “ Experiments 
on Schistosity and Slaty Cleavage ’’; 
“Present Problems of Geophysics ”’; 
“The Witwatersrand and the Revolt 
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of the Uitlanders ”’; and his “‘ Mathe- 
matical Discussion of the Reduction of 
Weighing to Vacuum.” He was first 
vice-president of the Geological So- 
ciety of America; member of the Na- 
tional Academy of Sciences; of the 
American Philosophical Society; of the 
Washington Academy of Sciences; of 
the International Geological Congress; 
and of the Institute of Mining En- 
gineers. His clubs were the Metropol- 
itan, Lock Tavern, and Chevy-Chase 
of Washington. He was geophysicist of 
the Carnegie Institute, and for many 
years chief of the Division of Chemical 
and Physical Research in the Geologi- 
cal Survey. He was married June 17, 
1879, to Alice Theodora Watson, of 
New York, who died June 22, 1880. 
Feb. 11, 1902, he was married in Wash- 
ington, D.C., to Miss Florence S. 
Deakins, of Maryland. He leaves no 
children. — Talbot Jones Albert, born 
in Baltimore, Md., Feb. 16, 1847, died 
at Atlantic City, N.J., March 18, 1919. 
His ancestry is traced to Lawrence 
Albert, who in 1753 came from Bavaria 
to Pennsylvania. Albert’s father, Wil- 
liam J. Albert, born in Baltimore in 
1816, was among the few to uphold 
there the cause of the Union, and the 
rights of oppressed blacks, from the 
beginning of the Civil War. To these 
causes he devoted his fortune and ex- 
ample, and became President of the 
Electoral College of Maryland on Mr. 
Lincoln’s second election. Albert’s 
mother was of English ancestry; his 
grandfather on her side lived in Ireland, 
and when only twenty a price was put 
on his head for his too ardent sympathy 
with the Irish, at the time Robert 
Emmet was hung. Secreted in Dublin 
for a week, he escaped in an American 
vessel, exclaiming, ‘“‘ Where liberty 
dwells shall be my home.” In the battle 
of North Point, near Baltimore, Sept. 
12, 1814, he was taken prisoner by the 
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English, and threatened with death as 
a traitor, but escaped through free 
masonry, directing an exchange of 
prisoners. Albert’s mother labored in- 
cessantly in behalf of disabled Union 
soldiers, who had few sympathizers in 
Baltimore. Albert’s rebel propensities 
when young led his father to send him 
to Harvard College as a corrective. 
The resulting change and discipline in- 
stead, he wrote, of being an affliction, 
made his life there “‘ very happy.’’ He 
graduated from the Harvard Law School 
in 1870, was admitted to the Bar in 
Boston, and later by courtesy without 
examination to the Baltimore Bar. For 
eight years he was connected with the 
U.S. District Attorney’s office in Bal- 
timore, and practised law in that city 
until his appointment as Consul of the 
United States at Brunswick, Germany, 
where he resided with his family from 
Jan. 1, 1898, until the recent war which 
led to his retirement from the Consular 
Service. He was president of the Young 
Men’s Republican Club of Baltimore, 
in 1886; first vice-president of the 
Republican Association of Baltimore 
County; first vice-president of the 
North Baltimore Republican Club, in 
1888, now the Commonwealth Club; 
and president of the Columbian Club 
of Baltimore, in 1895. In 1892 he was 
a presidential elector for Benjamin 
Harrison, and again in 1896 for William 
McKinley. He made the presentation 
address, and was chairman of the larg- 
est delegation going any great distance 
to Canton, Ohio, in October, 1896, to 
meet Mr. McKinley. The delegation 
required five trains of ten passenger 
cars, and consisted of 2500 representa- 
tives of the commercial interests of 
Maryland. He was a member of the 
Maryland Historical Society and of the 
Atheneum Club of Baltimore. His 
publications were Reports to the De- 
partment of State in the Consular 
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Reports. Two of these, one on the 
Potassium Industry of Germany, the 
other on the Monetary Crisis in Ger- 
many, received the unusual distinction 
of the special commendation of the 
Secretary of State. Albert was married, 
Oct. 28, 1884, in Baltimore, to Olivia 
Patricia Macgill, daughter of Oliver 
Patrick and Mary Clare Carroll 
(Spence) Macgill, of Strongia Springs, 
Md. His children are two daugkters 
and one son. 


1869. 
Tuomas P. Brat, Sec., 
Second National Bank, Boston. 

The Class is to dine the night be- 
fore Commencement at the Algonquin 
Club, and on Commencement Day is 
to tender the usual luncheon at the 
Phillips Brooks House, to which some 
800 invitations will be sent out. — G. 
R. Shaw’s address is changed to Con- 
cord, Mass. —H. M. Howe’s address 
is 1105 16th St., Washington, D.C. — 
William Gallagher is president of the 
Eastern Massachusetts section of the 
Classical Association of New England. 


1870. 
Tuomas B. Ticxnor, Sec., 
249 Bacon St., Waltham. 

The Class will have the use of Thayer 
45 as usual on Commencement Day. — 
Tuckerman has been elected a Fellow 
of the New York Academy of Sciences 
in recognition of his active -interest in 
Science. — The address of the Secre- 
tary is changed to 249 Bacon St., 
Waltham. 





1872. 
A. L. Lincoun, Sec., 
126 State St., Boston. 

Thayer 3 will be open for the use of 
the Class on Commencement Day. — 
Edwin Newell Hill died, after an ill- 
ness of over six months, Feb. 6, 1919, 
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at his home, 29 St. John St., Jamaica 
Plain. He was born at Nashua, N.H., 
March 12, 1849, the son of Edward 
Putnam and Sophia Dustin (Newell) 
Hill. His father was a merchant and a 
politician of considerable influence and 
was appointed postmaster at Haverhill, 
during Lincoln’s administration, a po- 
sition he held until 1869. His mother 
was an earnest worker in the cause of 
the soldiers during the Civil War and 
was president of one of the largest 
Soldiers’ Relief Societies in Massachu- 
setts. She is spoken of with high praise 
by Schouler in his “ History of Massa- 
chusetts in the Rebellion.” Until he 
entered College Hill’s life was “ one 
long period ‘of sickness,” but he did 
well at the High School in Haverhill, 
was president and valedictorian of his 
Class, and with a little additional tutor- 
ing, for which he paid by his personal 
exertions, entered College with credit 
in 1868. His College chums were Henry 
Eveleth Hill and Charles Francis Baker. 
He was a member of the Everett Athen- 
zum and of the Pi Eta. Immediately 
after graduation Hill accepted an ap- 
pointment in the Bureau of Military 
Justice in Washington, but had made 
up his mind to the law and gave up his 
position after a few months to enter 
the office of Richard H. Dana, Jr., in 
Boston, where he remained until 1877, 
when he opened his own office in the 
Sears Building. He was admitted to the 
Massachusetts Bar in 1876, and was 
elected as a representative to the Mas- 
sachusetts General Court from Haver- 
hill in 1882 and 1883, serving on sev- 
era) important committees including 
railroads and education. He continued 
the active practice of his profession 
down to his last illness and for two and 
one half years from January, 1915, was 
a special assistant to the Attorney- 
General of the United States in the 
preparation and conduct of the prose- 
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cution of the American Tobacco Co. 
On June 10, 1880, he was married at 
Cambridge to Lizzie Williams Hill, 
who survives him with a son, Major 
Walter Newell Hill, of the U.S. Ma- 
rines, and a daughter Doris, wife of 
Launcelot P. Soule (Harvard, ’05). 
His son as captain won the Congres- 
sional Medal of Honor for conspicuous 
valor in the seizure of Vera Cruz in 
April, 1914, in which his company led 
the attack. He has been in active serv- 
ice since then both in France and later 
in Haiti where he is now stationed. — 
John Franklin Richardson was born 
May 10, 1848, at Fitchburg, and died 
in Redlands, Cal., March 10, 1919. His 
family came from England in 1630, 
and originally settled in Woburn, and 
from there branched off into New 
Hampshire. His father, Edwin Richard- 
son, was a resident of Chesterfield, N.H., 
where he was married to Sarah Boynton 
Wheeler in 1839. They moved to 
Fitchburg in 1844 and he there engaged 
in the manufacture of farm implements. 
Richardson entered Harvard from 
Phillips-Exeter Academy as a Sopho- 
more in 1869. He was a member of the 
Institute of 1770 and of the St. Paul 
Society. After two years in Chicago in 
the wholesale hardware business and 
two years as treasurer of the Fitchburg 
Scythe and Tool Manufacturing Co., 
he became connected with the U.S. 
Customs Service at Burlington and 
later at St. Albans, Vt. He left the ser- 
vice in 1885 on account of his own 
and his wife’s health and for two years 
remained in the Adirondacks. He then 
went to Redlands in search of health 
for himself and his wife, as he said, and 
he attributed their prolonged lives to 
the California climate. He lived on a 
small orange ranch, but for lack of 
strength was unable to engage in any 
business. He was connected with the 


Union Bank of Redlands and for a 
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time at least was treasurer of a water 
company there. June 12, 1883, he was 
married to Helen Martha, daughter of 
Morton and Sarah (Chase) Cole, of 
Burlington, Vt. His wife survived him 
only a few weeks and died April 1, 1919. 
They left two sons, Edwin Cole Rich- 
ardson, born July 17, 1884, and John 
Franklin Richardson, Jr., born July 13, 
1892, both of whom were in the Service, 
the older as a first lieutenant in the 
146th Infantry, and the younger in the 
Radio Branch of the Signal Service. 


1874. 
C. S. Pennattow, Sec., 
803 Sears Building, Boston. 

Mr. and Mrs. George Wigglesworth 
are inviting the Class to celebrate the 
Forty-Fifth Anniversary by a reunion 
at their house in Milton. We shall dine 
at the Union Club. — At a concert in 
Rome last month there were played 
four orchestra pieces after Omar 
Khayyim by Arthur Foote to show 
the Italians American music. 


1875. 
Warren A. REEp, Sec., 
Brockton. 

On the invitation of F. R. Appleton, 
President of the Harvard Club of New 
York City, the Class dined at the Club 
on Saturday evening, March 22. Thirty 
men were present. — Dr.G. H. Monks’s 
address is now 51 Commonwealth 
Ave., Boston. — The office address of 
G. H. Norcross is now 35 Congress St., 
Room 1101, Boston. — Lewis Henry 
Plimpton died suddenly from heart 
disease, in Boston, Feb. 21, 1919. He 
was son of Calvin Gay and Priscilla 
(Lewis) Plimpton, and was born at 
Walpole, Jan. 8, 1853. He fitted for 
College at Phillips Academy, Exeter, 
N.H. After graduation he studied at 
the Harvard Medical School, receiving 
the degree of M.D. in 1879. He was 
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house officer at Boston City Hospital 
for eighteen months, and later ad- 
mitting physician for eighteen months. 
Then he studied medicine for two years 
at Prague, Vienna, and Berlin. Upon 
returning home, he settled at Norwood, 
and practised his profession there until 
1910. He spent two and one-half years 
after April, 1910, in traveling around 
the world. In the summer of 1914 he 
went to Alaska, and in 1915 made a 
journey of eighty-three days around 
South America, going through the 
Panama Canal and down the west 
coast, through the Strait of Magellan, 
and up the east coast. He was married 
at Norwood, Jan. 20, 1886, to Alice 
Hannah Morrill, who survives him. — 
Frank Reader Rix died March 18, 1919, 
at the New York Skin and Cancer Hos- 
pital. He was son of Benjamin Franklin 
and Mary Elizabeth (Bryant) Rix, and 
was born at Lowell, Aug. 30, 1853. He 
fitted for College at Lowell High School. 
He studied at Harvard Medical School 
after graduation, receiving the degree of 
M.D. in 1879. He practised his profes- 
sion at Lowell, but later devoted himself 
chiefly to music, as a singer, teacher of 
the voice, organist, choir director, and 
chorus director. In 1895 he was ap- 
pointed supervisor of music in the pub- 
lic schools of Lowell. In 1898 he was 
made director of music in the public 
schools of New York City, at first in 
the Borough of Queens, and later in all 
the schools of the greater city, including 
training schools, high schools, and ele- 
mentary schools. He was considered a 
leading authority on public school 
music. He organized and directed, with 
great success, large choruses of children 
for school, civic, and concert purposes, 
and wrote a number of books relating 
to school music. For a number of years 
he was engaged as instructor at the New 
York University Summer School for 
Teachers, and later conducted his own 
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summer school. He had charge of the 
work in school-music methods at the 
New York College of Music, where he 
had classes for supervisors and grade 
teachers. He was married at Lowell, 
June 30, 1883, to Ella Marion Plumado, 
who, with six children, survives him. 


1876. 
Emor H. Harprna, See., 
6 Beacon St., Boston. 

A memorial service, in honor of Wil- 
liam H. Moody, was held on April 26, 
1919, by the Essex Bar Association, at 
a special sitting of the Supreme Judicial 
Court at the Salem Court-House, Jus- 
tice De Courcy presiding. A biograph- 
ical memorial of Judge Moody, pre- 
pared by his life-long friend, Judge J. 
Otis Carleton, of Haverhill, was read. 
Justice De Courcy responded for the 
bench in a high tribute to Mr. Moody’s 
character and ability, and ordered that 
the memorial. be spread upon the rec- 
ords of the Court. — Frank Haynes 
Drew died March 8, 1919, at Hot 
Springs, Ark. Son of Elijah Chesley 
and Anna Haviland (Haynes) Drew; 
born at Boston, Oct. 10, 1856; pre- 
pared for College at Boston Latin 
School. He studied medicine in Green- 
field and Shelburne Falls; spent the 
winter of 1885-86 in New York, taking 
a post-graduate course in medicine at 
New York Polyclinic. He practised his 
profession at Shelburne Falls. — Fred- 
erick Wood Griffin died March 25, 1918, 
in New York City. Son of John Quincy 
Adams and Sarah Elizabeth (Wood) 
Griffin; bern at Charlestown, Feb. 2, 
1855; prepared for College at Concord 
High School. Took up connections in 
1874, Admitted to the Bar in 1876. In 
1901 he lived and practised law in 
Kansas City. He had not been heard 
from since the Class Report of 1901. — 
William Harry Burbank died March 
26, 1919, at Cambridge. Son of William 
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H. and Elizabeth (Kendal) Burbank; 
born at Lowell, Oct. 18, 1853; prepared 
for College at Boston Latin and Cam- 
bridge High Schools. He studied at the 
Episcopal Theological School, Cam- 
bridge, and graduated with the Class 
of °80. He was ordained soon after, and 
for several years was stationed at 
Woodsville, N.H.; from 1889 to 1891 
was rector of St. Paul’s Church, Bruns- 
wick, Me. For a time he did mission 
work at Bellaire and Martin’s Ferry, 
O. He had been parochially attached 
for different periods in Cincinnati 
and Columbus, O., and Williamsport, 
Pheenixville, and Pittsburgh, Pa., 
Florence, N.J., Manhattan, Kan., and 
Lynn and Malden. Recently, he had 
been assistant to Rev. Prescott Evarts 
at Christ Church, Cambridge. He was 
a member of the Sons of the Revolution, 
and of the Order of the Founders and 
Patriots of America. He was married 
March 25, 1879, to Clara Maria Foster, 
and had six children. — John Fletcher 
Burris died July 31, 1907, at Goldfield, 
Nev. Son of Nehemiah and Mary Jane 
(Crawford) Burris; born at Middletown, 
Del., Feb. 14, 1850; came to Harvard 
from the University of Michigan. Was 
Professor of Latin and Greek in Wash- 
ington University, Cal., in 1876; Pro- 
fessor of Ancient Languages, California 
Military Academy, in 1877. Was at 
one time principal of the Berkeley 
Gymnasium, Berkeley, Cal. — Addison 
Herbert Wetherbee had not been 
heard from by the Class Secretary 
since graduation. Recently informa- 
tion has come from a member of the 
Class of ’77 that Wetherbee went West 
in 1875, or early in 1876, and taught 
school in Kansas. Later he was con- 
nected with the Atchison, Topeka, & 
Santa Fé R.R. Co., bridge-building. 
Afterwards, he lived on a ranch, in 
Colorado, with his family. He ran for 
the office of county surveyor, in Gun- 


nison County, and was duly elected; 
** and in order to hear the returns, or 
to qualify, he was obliged to travel 
fifty miles. This he did on a horse he 
was returning to the owner. After re- 
turning the horse, and hearing of his 
election, he started for his home on foot. 
The following day, a_sheep-herder, 
driving his flock some fifteen miles out 
of town, came across Wetherbee’s body, 
in a sitting position, by the roadside, 
with part of his luncheon in his hands, 
from which he had just taken a bite 
when stricken with the malady which 
ended his earthly career.” 


1877. 
Lrypsay Swirt, Sec., 
Boston Public Library. 

James Byrne is a member of the im- 
portant national committee on the 
League of Nations. — A. L. Lowell has 
been appointed a member of the Roose- 
velt Memorial National Committee as 
the representative of the educators of 
this country. — A. L. Lowell and H. C. 
Lodge, ’71, held a jeint debate on the 
Covenant of Paris in Symphony Hall, 
Boston, on March 19, 1919. A souvenir 
pamphlet of the occasion has been 
published by the World Peace Foun- 
dation. — John Lowell, as chairman of 
the Special Committee for war service 
of the American Bar Association, has 
issued a pamphlet showing the diversi- 
fied and complicated services of that 
committee. It was in communication 
with about 4500 legal advisory boards 
which in turn helped some nine millions 
of registrants on their questionnaires. 
This is but one item of the multifarious 
duties of this efficient committee. — 
Howard Parmelee Eells died at Pasa- 
dena, Cal., after a brief illness. In July, 
1917, he met with a serious automobile 
accident from which he never fully re- 
covered. His friend Myron T. Herrick 
and several members of his family were 
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with him at the time of his death. Eells 
was born in Cleveland, O., on June 16, 
1855, and was a life-long resident of 
that city, where he engaged in large 
manufacturing enterprises, and devoted 
himself to numerous philanthropic and 
civic interests to promote the welfare 
of his community. He was president of 
the Atchison and Eastern Bridge Co., 
the Chicago Drop Forge and Foundry 
Co., the Dolomite Products Co., and 
the Howard Realty Co.; he was also 
connected with almost every important 
financial and commercial interest of 
Cleveland, and was a member of the 
leading clubs and charitable associa- 
tions. At the time of his death he was 
president of the Bucyrus Co., of South 
Milwaukee, Wis., which supplied nearly 
all the excavating machinery used in 
digging the Panama Canal. His widow, 
who was Maud Stager, of Cleveland, 
survives him. By his first wife he had 
two children and by his second wife 
five children; all of them are living. His 
two youngest sons, Howard Parmelee, 
Jr., and Samuel, are lieutenants in 
the Rainbow Division. — Sherwood’s 
youngest son, Robert Emmet, ’18, is 
reported to be the tallest soldier in the 
whole British Army. His height is six 
feet, seven inches. He was wounded 
and gassed last August while at the 
front with the 5th Royal Highlanders 
of Canada. 


1879. 
SaMvEL C. BenneETT?, Sec., 
10 Tremont St., Boston. 

Francis Augustine Houston died in 
Concord, Feb. 10, 1919. He was born 
in Keene, N.H., Dec. 16, 1858, but pre- 
pared for College at the High School in 
Somerville. As a lad he was not robust 
and he restored and developed his 
health and strength by sailing out of 
Gloucester on vessels of the fishing 
fleet. He was a member of his Fresh- 
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man eleven, and during the three later 
years of his course a member of the 
University fifteen. After his graduation 
in 1879 he entered the Harvard Law 
School, and after receiving there the 
degree of LL.B., in 1882, was admitted 
to the Suffolk bar the same year and 
began to practise law. Three years 
later he became attorney and assistant 
general manager for the New England 
Telephone Company and retained his 
connection with that corporation for 
many years. He became in turn general 
manager, vice-president, and treasurer. 
Ill-health forced him to withdraw from 
all active work in June, 1918. During 
these years he had married (in 1887) 
and had been a resident of different 
towns in eastern Massachusetts, among 
them Acton, where he served upon the 
School Committee for three years. He 
finally settled in Concord. He served 
upon its School Committee for fifteen 
years, and was also a trustee of the 
Middlesex Institution for Savings, and 
one of the Parish Committee of the 
Unitarian Church in Concord, and 
since 1901 a member of the Concord 
Social Circle. A friend and fellow 
townsman says: ‘‘ He was a thorough 
believer in and a good example of the 
benefits of plain, hard work. His in- 
terest in general subjects was fresh and 
keen. He was slow to criticize adversely 
and loath to condemn. His compan- 
ionship was sympathetic and delight- 
ful, and a wide and ever-increasing 
circle of friends constantly testified to 
his friendly kindliness. He was a good 
citizen and a good friend and he will 
be long remembered in Concord with 
honor and affection.”” He was a mem- 
ber of the Union Club of Boston, the 
Eastern Yacht Club, the Varsity Club, 
the respective Harvard Clubs of Bos- 
ton and of New York, and the Tele- 
phone Pioneers of America. On Dec. 
28, 1887, he was married to Jennie 
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Righter at Newark, N.J. She survives 
him, as do also two sons, Francis De 
Hart Houston and Phillip Kingsland 
Houston. — The Class Dinner will be 
at the University Club, Beacon St., 
Boston, at seven o’clock on the even- 
ing before Commencement.  Hol- 
worthy 18 will be open for the Class as 
usual on Commencement Day, Thurs- 
day, June 19, 1919. 


i880. 
Joun Woopsoury, Sec., 
14 Beacon St., Boston. 

The Class will have their usual in- 
formal dinner at the Union Club in 
Boston on Wednesday evening, June 
18, at seven o’clock. — Mighells Bach- 
man Butler, son of Edgar D. and Mary 
(Bachman) Butler, was born at Phelps, 
N.Y., on Nov. 23, 1856, and died at 
Niagara Falls, N.Y., on Jan. 18, 1919. 
He prepared for College at DeVeaux 
College and after passing one year at 
Harvard with the Class of 1880, re- 
turned there as master and command- 
ant for two years. He then entered the 
New York Homeopathic Medical Col- 
lege, graduating in 1881. Aftera year’s 
practice of medicine he entered business 
life. In 1890 he and his partner estab- 
lished a grocery business in Niagara 
Falls which still continues under the 
name of M. B. Butler, Inc. Butler was 
mayor of Niagara Falls in the years 
1893, 1896, and 1900. He had been a 
member of the National Guard since 
1885, serving in the Spanish-American 
War as captain and major, and re- 
cently was breveted as lieutenant-col- 
onel. In 1881 he was married to Jes- 
sie F. Jackson, who, with their two 
daughters, survives him. Butler was a 
man of rugged and marked personality; 
he was active in the life of the com- 
munity in which he lived, and was much 
respected and loved by his friends and 


neighbors. 
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1882. 
Henry W. Cunnincuam, Sec., 
85 State St., Boston. 

The Class will dine at the Union 
Club, Boston, on Thursday, June 19. 
The informal lunches held on the 
second Saturday of each month during 
the past winter have proved a great 
success, and will probably be continued 
next autumn. — H. M. Sewall of Bath, 
Maine, has been elected a member of 
the American Antiquarian Society. — 
The Secretary is anxious to find Albert 
Danner Elliot and James J. Dooling, 
who are temporarily lost. 


1883. 
FreEDERicK Nicno ts, Sec., 
2 Joy St., Boston. 

Osgood Putnam died on Jan. 11, at 
San Francisco, Cal. The son of Samuel 
Osgood and Elizabeth Noble (Whitney) 
Putnam, he was born at San Francisco, 
July 24, 1860, prepared for College at 
the Boys’ High School in that city, and 
entered Harvard in September, 1879. 
As a student he gave much time to the 
study of philoscphy, was a member of 
the Philosophical Club, and received 
honorable mention in that subject at 
graduation, standing 55th in the Class. 
In his Junior year, he delivered a 
Bowdoin Prize Dissertaticn: ‘ The 
Metaphysics and Ethics of St. Augus- 
tine, Calvin, and Jonathan Edwards,” 
took third year honors in mathematics, 
and won a Boylston Prize for Elocution. 
During the first four years after grad- 
uation he tutored and taught school 
in California and for two years in 
New York City, then returned to San 
Francisco and in 1889 began the prac- 
tice of law, His work was _princi- 
pally concerned with counsel, invest- 
ment, probate, care of properties and 
management of businesses, but, as 
the years went by, his time was more 
and more given to the civic and char- 
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itable needs of the community. He was 
a potent force in the philanthropic 
activities of his native city, was the 
President of the Associated Charities 
of San Francisco from 1900 to 1910, the 
father of the act creating the State 
Board of Charities and Correction in 
1903, and advocate of the Juvenile 
Court Law, the Adult Probate Act, 
and other beneficent measures now re- 
garded as essential to the modern 
municipality. He was a member of the 
Chamber of Commerce, Society for 
Helping Boys, Commonwealth Club, 
president of the State Conference of 
Charities and Corrections of California, 
and one of the founders of the San 
Francisco Association for the Study 
and Prevention of Tuberculosis. Those 
present at our Twenty-fifth Anniver- 
sary Celebration will remember J. F. 
Moors’s tribute to Putnam, and his 
eloquent recital of our classmate’s 
courage and self-sacrifice in the dread- 
ful days following the San Francisco 
earthquake, when, although everything 
of his own was swept away, he imme- 
diately began the organization of relief 
work and acted for months as head re- 
lief officer over one of the seven sections 
into which the ruined city was divided. 
He was married Sept. 25, 1894, at 
San Francisco, to Clara Churchill Van 
Wyck, of that city. She died June 20, 
1901, and he married in 1908 Lucy 
Boorum (née Chase) of Brooklyn, N.Y. 
His only child, Elizabeth Whitney 
Putnam, graduated from Vassar in 
1917. — C. P. Perin has been employed 
on a mission from the Munitions Board 
of Great Britain to the Indian Govern- 
ment, to which he has been turning 
over the entire output of his Tata Iron 
& Steel Works at Sakchi, India. This 
concern has grown, under his manage- 
ment, from an affair of ten millions to 
one of fifty-five millions of dollars, and 
a new enterprise includes the building 
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of a plant at Mysore. He was asked to 
serve as consulting engineer to the 
Peace Conference, but his Indian em- 
ployers refused to release him. He was 
married at Paris, France, on Jan. 11, 
to Mrs. E. W. Dickson, of Milwaukee 
and New York, who has been conduct- 
ing a work for orphaned French chil- 
dren at Lunéville and Nancy. — R. B. 
Ennis has changed his Chicago address 
to 40 North Dearborn St.—S. B. 
Pearmain’s firm, Pearmain & Brooks, 
has been dissolved after an existence of 
thirty-four years, and Pearmain will 
continue the business under his own 
name at the old address, 53 State St., 
Boston. — On the night before Com- 
mencement the Class will have its usual 
dinner, regarding which information 
will be sent to members in due course. 


1884, 
T. K. Cusmins, Sec., 
70 State St., Boston. 

In celebration of the 35th anniversary 
of graduation, the Class will meet at 
dinner on Wednesday evening, June 18, 
at seven o'clock, at the Algonquin Club, 
217 Commonwealth Ave., Boston. 
Luncheon will be served as usual! in 
Holworthy 22 on Commencement Day. 
—R. P. Perkins and L. E. Sexton are 
candidates for nomination to the Board 
of Overseers. 


1885. 
Henry M. WItt1ams, Sec., 
10 State St., Boston. 

President V. C. Alderson has pub- 
lished a leaflet, “‘ Finance, the Period 
of Readjustment.’ — Colonel H. D. 
Arnold, M.C., has been discharged and 
has resumed practice at 520 Common- 
wealth Ave., Boston.— R.W. Boyden has 
returned from his Government work in 
Washington and resumed the practice 
of law in Boston. — C. M. Harrington 
and E. K. Keep are both committee- 
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men in connection with the meeting in 
Buffalo in June of the Associated Har- 
vard Clubs. — Brigadier-General W. S. 
Thayer, A.E.F., has been decorated 
with the Distinguished Service Cross 
and has returned from France. — 
Major H. F. Lewis, M.C., has been 
discharged and has resumed practice at 
25 East Washington St., Chicago. — 
E. L. Winthrop is a candidate for Over- 
seer. — G. D. Cushing has been named 
by the Governor as a trustee of the 
Massachusetts State Library. —S. E. 
Winslow is president of the Harvard 
Club of Washington; he was manager 
of the successful campaign of Congress- 
man F. H. Gillett for Speaker of the 
66th Congress; Winslow has been nom- 
inated one of the Republican steering 
committee of five of that Congress; and 
is second ranking member of the Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce Com- 
mittee. — H. W. Marsh was one of the 
guests at the Boston Opera House at 
the reception to the Harvard Unit 
which served at British General Hos- 
pital 22 in France. — J. E. Thayer is 
a director of the American Unitarian 
Association. 


1886. 
Tuos. TILEston Batpwin, Sec., 
201 Devonshire St., Boston. 

The annual subscription Class lunch- 
eon was held at the Harvard Club, 
Boston, on Feb. 15. The following 
forty members were present: W. L. 
Allen, T. T. Baldwin, H. G. Blake, 
G. G. Bradford, C. R. Brown, F. S. 
Churchill, A. D. Claflin, H. E. Clifford, 
W. R. Dewey, F. E. Dickerman, S. H. 
Fessenden, P. R. Frothingham, T. H. 
Gage, A. A. Gleason, C. Guild, E. 
Hamlin, G. B. Harris, M. G. Haughton, 
F. C. Hood, E. H. Hosmer, G. F. Jew- 
ett, F. B. Mallory, J. M. Merriam, 
F. J. Moors, E. H. Nichols, W. F. Os- 
good, G. R. Parsons, E. E. Rankin, 
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T. W. Richards, M. W. Richardson, 
O. Roberts, W. H. Slocum, W. Thoron, 
G. Tompkins, J. B. Washburn, W. B. 
Waterman, F. C. Weld, R. D. Weston, 
H. G. Wilbur, G. W. Woodbury, 
Frothingham presided, and spoke in 
support of the League of Nations. The 
Secretary spoke briefly. Nichols, re- 
cently returned with Base Hospital 
No. 7, told frankly the medical con- 
ditions on the other side. Clifford dis- 
cussed the effect on education at Har- 
vard of the recent decision of the Su- 
preme Judicial Court in the matter of 
the bequest of Gordon McKay, point- 
ing out the great opportunities open to 
Harvard under that decision. Richards 
paid a warm tribute to our late honor- 
ary classmate, Wallace Clement Sabine, 
and described the important war work 
he had done. Resolutions in memory 
of Professor Sabine, drawn by Roberts, 
were read, and were adopted unani- 
mously. Churchill, chief of medical 
service at Camp Devens, told of in- 
fluenza at the Camp. Roberts spoke of 
the Alumni Association and of the im- 
portance of publicity for the University. 
Rankin spoke of Pittsburgh as a re- 
cruiting ground for Harvard. Guild 
distributed copies of a pamphlet by 
Frothingham, entitled “‘ The Debt we 
owe Great Britain.” — The thirty- 
third annual Class Dinner will be held 
at the St. Botolph Club, 4 Newbury St., 
Boston, on Wednesday evening, June 
18. — B. A. Beal returned to Boston 
about April 1. He had been at the 
American Embassy in London since 
1916. — Dr. F. S. Churchill has changed 
his residence from Chicago to Milton. 
He has offices in Milton and Boston. — 
W. M. Fullerton has been Diplomatic 
and Political Adviser to the A.E.F. in 
France. — Since September, 1918, B. 
C. Henry has been in Albion, Idaho, 
supplying the pulpit in the M. E. 
Church. He is also director of music 
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in the Albion State Normal School. — 
Rev. A. L. Snell left Mt. Vernon, N.Y., 
in June, 1918, to accept a call to the 
Baptist Church in Dover, N.H. — 
David Crawford Clark died in New 
York City, April 19, after a short ill- 
ness. He was born in New York, Jan. 
23, 1864, the son of Luther Clapp and 
Julia Crawford Clark. After gradu- 
ation he entered the banking business 
in New York, and later became a mem- 
ber of Clark, Dodge & Co., 51 Wall St. 
He was a director of the American 
Agricultural Chemical Co., and formerly 
was director of the Atlantic Safe De- 
posit Co. and the United Traction and 
Electric Co. In 1917 he retired from 
business and devoted his time to phil- 
anthropic work. He was a member of 
the Racquet and Tennis, Knicker- 
bocker, Riding, Brook, and Harvard 
Clubs in New York, the Piping Rock 
Club, and the South Side Sportsman’s 
Club. He was also a member of the 
Sons of the Revolution. In 1889 he 
married Zelina Keyser, who, with a 
daughter, survives him. — New ad- 
dresses: Dr. F. S. Churchill, home, 17 
Canton Ave., Milton, business, 104 
Marlborough St., Boston; E. B. Gray, 
138 Merrimac St., New Bedford; Rev. 
H. E. Oxnard, Bay State Road, Reho- 
both; J. W. Richardson, 202 Dudley 
St., Roxbury; W. Thorow, The Lindens, 
Danvers. 


1887. 


George Pope Furber, for more than 
thirty-two years Secretary of the Class, 
died on March 4, 1919. His death fol- 
lowed an abdominal operation. He had 
not been in robust health for several 
years, but his condition was not re- 
garded as serious. Furber was born in 
Boston, August 16, 1864, the son of 
George Edward Furber and Maria 
Louisa (Ames) Furber. He prepared 
for College at the Roxbury Latin School 
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where he took high rank and was cap- 
tain of one of the military companies. 
In College he was the first scholar of 
the Class and in his junior year was the 
first man elected into the Phi Beta 
Kappa of which he became recording 
secretary. Although a hard student he 
was not a grind. Few men had more 
extensive College activities than he. 
He was secretary of the Signet, presi- 
dent of the Harvard Union, member 
of the Finance Club, secretary of the 
Historical Society, director of the Har- 
vard Dining Association, and most 
active in all these organizations. He 
was proficient in gymnasium athletics 
and was a member of the Class la- 
crosse team. He graduated with summa 
cum laude and with highest honors in 
political science. He delivered an ora- 
tion at Commencement. He graduated 
from the Law School in 1890 with 
honors and the degrees of A.M. and 
LL.B. He was active in the Law School 
life, being a member of the Pow Wow 
Law Club and the Choate Chapter of 
the Phi Delta Phi, and in his senior 
year editor-in-chief of the Harvard Law 
Review. Soon after his admission to 
the bar he went to Washington as 
private secretary to Senator George F. 
Hoar and became clerk of the Judiciary 
Committee. After a year he returned 
to Boston and became assistant counsel 
of the Boston & Albany Railroad. Later 
he became corporate counsel of the 
Boston & Albany Railroad, and con- 
tinued also in the active work of the 
law department of the lessee com- 
pany, the New York Central Railroad. 
He was a_ recognized authority in 
employes’ liability and workman’s 
compensation laws. He was always in- 
terested in public affairs, serving on 
political committees and acting as mod- 
erator of town meeting in Brookline. 
During the Great War he was ap- 
pointed by the governor first lieu- 
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tenant in the State Guard and became 
adjutant of his battalion. He was vice- 
president of the Louisa Alcott Asso- 
ciation and also of the Saturday Club 
of Concord. He was for ten years one 
of the trustees of the Roxbury Latin 
School and for five years vice-president 
of the board. He was a member of the 
Union, Harvard, and Railroad Clubs 
of Boston, the Harvard Club of New 
York, and the Boston and Massachu- 
setts Bar Associations. He leaves a 
widow and three children; Edward 
Parker Furber, who receives his degree 
from Harvard this year, Harold Parker 
Furber, and Frances Hoar Furber. At 
a meeting of the Class Committee 
held on April 24, 1919, Messrs. Rich, 
Endicott, Mead, and Mumford being 
present, the following resolution was 
adopted: “ The death of George Pope 
Furber, Secretary of the Class for more 
than thirty-two years, brings profound 
sorrow to every member of the Class — 
@ sorrow that is felt not only because 
of his extraordinary devotion and loy- 
alty to the Class and to the University, 
but also because of the fineness of his 
character, in which loyalty to every 
relation in life was an outstanding char- 
acteristic. He was always ready to 
serve and never sought to dominate or 
dictate. To him the cause was every- 
thing, and the means nothing so long 
as the cause was thereby best served. 
He was ready to do the work and in- 
different as to who won the glory. No 
one except those who have worked 
with him realize the immense amount 
of work which he did for the Class, and 
his reluctance to take the honors which 
were his due. The members of the Class 
Committee with whom he served for so 
many years desire to record this simple 
appreciation of his worth and his serv- 
ice, and to leave to the Class at the 
next annual meeting the sad privilege 
of a more adequate tribute.” 
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1888. 
G. R. Putsirer, Sec., 
412-413 Barristers Hall, Boston. 

Walter Abbott died at Boston on 
March 26, 1919. In December, 1914, 
he went to Paris and entered the serv- 
ice of the American War Relief Clear- 
ing House. When that work was as- 
sumed by the Red Cross, Abbott be- 
came a major in that service. He had 
returned to Boston only a short time 
before his death. — F. G. Balch, lieu- 
tenant-colonel, M.C., has been honor- 
ably discharged from the service. — 
M. B. Clarke was appointed to Legal 
Staff, Federal Trade Commission, on 
Sept. 16, 1918, and is still stationed at 
Washington. — H. L. Gilbert has been 
working for the American Red Cross at 
the Debarkation Hospital, Hampton, 
Va. — C. W. Gleason is Secretary of the 
Eastern Massachusetts Section of the 
Classical Association of New England. 
—E. A. Harriman, major judge ad- 
vocate, is in Washington, detailed as 
counsel to the Director of Finance. 
—G. A. Hopkins moved his office to 
98 Milk St., Boston. — A. C. Jackson 
moved his office to 501 Fifth Ave., 
corner 42d St., New York City. — 
W. P. Elkins’ address is Andover, N.H. 
— W. Rand, lieutenant-colonel judge 
advocate, has returned to the United 
States. — Fifty-three men attended 
the dinner given by the New York 
members at the Harvard Club on Feb. 
21, 1919. Wardner presided. Leighton 
presented service flags with stars for 
members and for the sons of members. 


1889. 
CHARLES WaRREN, Sez., 
1527 18th St., N.W., Washington, D.C. 
The Thirtieth Anniversary will be 
celebrated this year. On Wednesday, 
June 18, there will be a field day fol- 
lowed by an informal supper; on Thurs- 
day, June 19, Commencement Day, 
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the Class will meet in Hollis 12 as usual; 
at 1 p.m. there will be a business meet- 
ing to fill the vacancy existing in the 
Class Committee; the Class Dinner 
will be held in Boston in the evening. 
The Class Report will be ready for dis- 
tribution by the Secretary to all mem- 
bers of the Class who attend the cele- 
bration, and will be sent out to all other 
members in July. The following addi- 
tional news as to change of business, 
etc., since the Twenty-fifth Anniversary 
Report and since my annual bulletins 
may be noted: C. C. Batchelder is 
assistant chief of the Far Eastern Di- 
vision of the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce in the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, Washington, D.C. 
— G. C. Bullard is assistant general 
manager of the Thomson Electric Co., 
doing business at Lynn, and residing 
at Wayland. — W. H. Butters served 
as lieutenant in the Canadian Army. — 
E. M. Duff is rector of St. James Epis- 
copal Church at Grosse Isle, Mich. — 
F. W. Faxon is proprietor of the F. W. 
Faxon Co. (formerly the Boston Book 
Co.), booksellers, publishers, and mag- 
azine specialists. — F. E. Frank’s ad- 
dress is care of Herzog & Glazier, 24 
Broad St., New York City. —L. S. 
Griswold is a consulting geologist on 
oil and gas in Okmulgee, Okla., and 
resides in Plympton. — C. F. Guild is 
an editor of the Boston American, Bos- 
ton. — F. E. Haynes is Assistant Pro- 
fessor of Sociology at the University of 
Iowa, Iowa City, Ia. — L. Hulley has 
been a member of the Florida State 
Senate since June, 1918. — R. Isham 
resides in Santa Barbara, Cal.— M. A. 
Kilvert is president of the South Flor- 
ida & Gulf R.R., and of the Southern 
Colonization Co., at Jacksonville, Fla. 
— R. G. Leavitt is in charge of Exper- 
iment Station on Hygiene for the 
Bureau of Education, Department of 
the Interior, at Trenton, N.J. —G. S. 
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Macpherson is a physician practising 
at Asheville, N.C., and specializing in 
tuberculosis. — J. D. Merrill has been 
appointed editor of the Harvard Alumni 
Bulletin. — C. H. Moore has been Act- 
ing Dean of the Graduate School of 
Arts and Sciences, since Dec. 1, 1918. 
— E. C. Pfeiffer is assistant auditor for 
research and statistics, department of 
the General Development Co., in Los 
Angeles, Cal. — A. C. Robinson is in 
the life insurance business in Boston, 
and resides in Reading. —A. C. 
Saunders is a physician in Somerville. 
— E. H. Slattery is vice-president and 
director of the Brookline Trust Co., 
Brookline. 


1890. 
Josrpx W. Lunp, Sec., 
84 State St., Boston. 

Horace Nelson Herrick died at Chi- 
cago, Ill., March 2, 1919. For more 
than twenty-one years he served the 
Chicago schools —twelve years as 
head teacher of Latin in the Robert A. 
Waller High School, seven and one-half 
years as principal of Thomas Drum- 
mond School, and two years as prin- 
cipal of the James R. Lowell School. 
He also served as principal and teacher 
in the Waller Night School for a num- 
ber of years. For many years he had 
taken an active part in the educational 
and charitable work in Chicago. He is 
survived by his wife, Mary M. Herrick, 
and by four children, George F. Her- 
rick, first lieutenant, 27th Infantry, 
A.E.F., in Siberia; Mary Josephine 
Herrick, Helen H. Herrick and Grace 
N. Herrick. — M. C. Sloss, who had 
recently resigned as Associate Justice 
of the Supreme Court of the State of 
California after thirteen years’ service, 
has formed a partnership with Chris- 
topher M. Bradley and Lloyd S. Acker- 
man for the purpose of engaging in the 
general practice of law, under the firm 
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name of Sloss, Ackerman & Bradley, 
with offices in the Mills Building, San 
Francisco. — Dr. N. B. Potter is now 
director of Memorial Laboratory and 
Clinic, Santa Barbara, Cal.; address: 
R.D. No'2, West Valley Road, Santa 
Barbara, Cal. 


1891. 
A. J. Garceav, Sec., 
12 Ashburton Place, Boston. 

The Mid-Year Class dinner will be 
held at the Harvard Club on Thursday, 
Commencement Day, June 19, at 7 
p.m. You are urged to notify the Secre- 
tary at once of your intention to be 
present. The usual attractive program 
enjoyed at these dinners together with 
other specialties, is being arranged by 
the committee, Luce, Burnett, and 
Rogers. Holworthy 9 will as usual be 
the Class headquarters on Commence- 
ment Day. — G. H. Leonard had an 
exhibition of his paintings in Paris 
during March. — J. R. Finlay is at the 
Mining Experiment Station, Bureau 
of Mines, Department of the Interior, 
Tucson, Ariz. — J. C. Bishop's ad- 
dress is 1934 Market St., Philadelphia, 
Pa. 


1892. 
ALLEN R. Benner, Sec., 


Andover, Mass. d 

The Class will meet as usual at noon 
of Commencement Day in Hollis 24. — 
Edgar Pierce, who was promoted to 
lieutenant (s.g.), has been transferred 
to the inactive list, U.S.N. —H. P. 
Mosher, lieutenant-colonel., M.C., was 
honorably discharged in April. — E. L. 
Bell has been promoted to major, M.C., 
and is still in command of Camp Hos- 
pital No. 61, A.E.F. — W. D. Orcutt, 
director of Magazine Publicity of the 
Red Cross, has just returned from an 
»verseas trip in which he traveled over 
the entire theatre of war in France and 


Belgium and the occupied territory in 
Germany, on a special mission con- 
nected with the internationalization of 
the Red Cross. In Paris he met T. W. 
Lamont, J. Smith, Jr., W. T. Brewster, 
W. G. Hibbard, and R. L. Agassiz. — 
D. F. Jones, major, M.C., and J. C. 
Hubbard, lieutenant-colonel, M.C., are 
still in service in France. — Julian Cod- 
man, captain, Q.M.C., whose recent 
duty was that of quartermaster of the 
American Red Cross Hospital, Mossley 
Hill, Liverpool, has returned to the 
United States and been honorably dis- 
charged. — A. Campbell King, brig- 
adier-general, U.S.A., chief of staff of 
the Third Army Corps, which is holding 
the Coblenz bridgehead, is stationed 
at Newied, Germany, on the east bank 
of the Rhine. — Colonel Arthur Woods 
is a special assistant to the Secretary 
of War, Washington, D.C. He is con- 
cerned with work on employment for 
discharged soldiers, sailors, and ma- 
rines. — R. W. Hale, of the law firm of 
Hale & Dorr, is now at 60 State St., 
Boston, having removed from 16 Cen- 
tral St. — W. H. Gratwick is chairman 
of the Finance Committee of the Asso- 
ciated Harvard Clubs, in connection 
with the Buffalo meeting of June 6 and 
7. — William MacDonald is associate 
editor of the Nation; his address is 20 
Vesey St., New York City. — Captain 
A. I. Peckham is in the Military In- 
telligence Division of the General Staff, 
U.S.A. His address is War Department, 
Washington, D.C. —R. C. Robbins 
was transferred to the inactive list, 
U.S.N., R.F., February, 1919. He was 
lieutenant (j.g.), and recently served as 
assistant flag secretary to Admiral 
Wilson at Brest. — R. B. Greenough, 
surgeon lieutenant commander, U.S.N., 
R.F., has been transferred to the in- 
active list. — T. W. Patterson, of Wins- 
low & Co., has removed from 11 Wall 
St., to 20 Nassau St., New York City. 
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— Livingston Jenks, whose death on 
Nov. 11, 1918, at Forest Hill, Cal., was 
reported in the March number of the 
Maaazinz, was & member of the Board 
of Regents of the University of Cali- 
fornia, president of the Mechanics 
Institute, the largest library in San 
Francisco, president of the California 
State School for the Deaf and Blind, 
founder and president of the Standard 
Title Insurance Co. Upon the an- 
nouncement of his death, the courts of 
the city and county of San Francisco 
adjourned in his honor, and the flags of 
the University and the State School of 
the Deaf and Blind were placed at half- 
mast. 


18938. 
SamveEt, F. BatcHE.per, Sec., 
721 Tremont Building, Boston. 

Walter Ayer reports himself as still 
a lawyer and director of corporations 
at Madison, Wis.; residence, 520 North 
Pinckney St.— Ballou, ‘ commis- 
sioned second lieutenant Coast Ar- 
tillery, late in the war, probably the 
oldest man to enter a training camp, 
with all the dignity of years of service 
at the bar, as Justice of the Supreme 
Court of Hawaii, and as a Washington 
attorney, came to Fort Monroe in Oc- 
tober, 1918, to take the Candidates’ 
Course.’’ He has written for the ar- 
tillery paper Liaison an account of his 
experiences, from which the following 
is extracted: “‘I never before realized 
what was meant by an intensive course. 
We were kept on the intellectual and 
physical jump every hour of our waking 
day. I never would have believed that 
I could learn so many new things in 
such a short time. I learned to draw 
and describe every detail of a big gun 
inside and out. We had to know what 
every one of twenty-nine different men 
did at every command incident to firing 
@ gun or a mortar. We were lined up, 
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given numbers and put through a drill, 
then we were all changed to different 
numbers and put through it again. If 
any one made a slip he was S.O.L. You 
learned things in a way that made you 
remember them. When the tin muzzle 
cover of the gun clattered down to the 
concrete behind me, the lieutenant 
bawled out, ‘ Where was number eight 
to catch that cover?’ I shall never 
forget that it is number eight’s busi- 
ness to catch that cover at that par- 
ticular moment, for I was number 
eight. Drill on the big guns is no joke 
either. Our top-sergeant and another 
man were in the hospital three days 
because the sergeant did not let go of 
a crank when he was told to. He went 
up in the air, came down on concrete, 
and was unconscious for twenty min- 
utes. This was at the morning drill. I 
had the same position on the gun in 
the afternoon drill. I let go. Inspection 
is a hopeless attempt to beat the devil- 
ish ingenuity of lieutenants practised 
in finding something wrong. After 
twenty men have pronounced their 
barrack-room in order, it may escape 
with a dozen black marks, but any- 
thing else would be a reflection on the 
inspecting officer’s abilities. As for 
your personal appearance, to which 
you had never devoted so much atten- 
tion since you called on your first girl, 
the frank and unvarnished criticism 
will long linger in your memory. Men’s 
military reputations literally hung by 
a thread, the thread that had lasted 
through the week and perversely broke 
on Saturday morning. Then, in the 
midst of it all, the Hun quit. As I had 
already been given my gold bars, I was 
transferred to Washington and de- 
tailed to duty at headquarters. That 
was the period we began to acquire 
chevrons, stripes, stars, moons, and 
bars of every description. One set was 
our D.S.O. which stood for Domestic. 
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Service Only. If you were an S.F.V. 
(Spanish Flu Veteran), you wore one 
thing, if you escaped that you were at 
least an S.A.D. (Survivor of Army 
Diet) or in our Corps a F.M.O.F. (Fort 
Monroe Oozle Finch). When I had 
no more room on my sleeve I demobil- 
ized in self-defense. My Army experi- 
ence was all too brief, but at least I 
have been through the mill, — Sworn 
In, Sworn At, and Sworn Out.” — 
Farwell has been ‘‘ Supervisor of Ad- 
visement”’ in the Federal Board of 
Vocational Education since January, 
1919. He was stationed for two months 
at Camp Devens and since then has 
had his offices at the Little Building, 
Boston. — Louis Whitmore Gilbert died 
at Brookline, March 30, 1919, from 
the progressive results of an early at- 
tack of infantile paralysis. He was born 
at Chicago, June 3, 1871, the son of 
Rev. Selden and Sarah Louise (Whit- 
more) Gilbert. The family was of old 
Maine stock, but after several removes 
settled in Boston, where Louis fitted for 
Harvard at the Latin School. He was 
a regular member of ’93, and after 
graduation at once entered the Medical 
School, having always had that pro- 
fession in view. Receiving his M.D. 
in 1897 he served on the medical side 
of the Massachusetts General Hospital, 
and afterwards at the Boston Lying-in 
Hospital. He entered active practice 
in Brookline and attained a high repu- 
tation as a general practitioner. His 
heart was thoroughly in his work. 
““ While the family physician’s life af- 
fords little excitement,” he wrote, 
“there is a large measure of satisfac- 
tion in trying to make the lives of 
others easier, and in the firm friendship 
formed in the course of the daily round.”’ 
His ability was recognized by many 
appointments. In 1899-1900 he was 
assistant in Histology at the Medical 
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School, and at the same time became 
physician to the Boston Dispensary, 
where he served for seven years. In 
1908 he was made medical examiner to 
the Brookline municipal gymnasium, 
and medical school inspector. He was 
also a councillor of the Massachusetts 
Medical Society, was physician to the 
children’s out-patient department of 
the Massachusetts Genera] Hospital, 
was in charge of the Children’s Heart 
Hospital in Brookline, was visiting 
physician to the Boston Floating Hos- 
pital, etc. Among other avocations he 
was devoted to sailing, and made many 
long summer cruises, going as far as 
the Gulf of St. Lawrence. He was 
warmly interested in Class affairs and 
an ever-welcome guest at dinners and 
reunions. As his malady advanced, he 
was obliged to relinquish his work, and 
spent the last year at Pictou, Canada. 
In his last report he said, ‘‘ Looking 
back, I think I should do the same 
things over again.”’ He never married. 
— Frederick Putnam Gulliver died of 
pneumonia at Philadelphia, Feb. 8, 
1919. He was born at Norwich, Conn., 
Aug. 30, 1865, the son of Dr. Daniel 
Francis and Mary (Strong) Gulliver. 
He fitted at the Norwich Free Academy 
and entered the Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology in September, 1883, 
as a student in the Mining Depart- 
ment. He established a high record, 
but left in February, 1886, before tak- 
ing a degree, to become assistant topo- 
grapher in the U.S. Geological Survey, 
and was promoted to topographer in 
1889. His work led him into nearly 
every State east of the Mississippi. In 
1892 he entered the graduate school to 
continue his professional studies, took 
his A.B. in 1893, and continued a resi- 
dent student until 1896, when he took 
his Ph.D. Receiving an appointment 
to a traveling fellowship, he spent a 
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year in Europe, and was a member of 
the International Geological Congress 
in Russia. In September, 1897, he be- 
came Science Master at St. Mark’s 
School, where he taught with much 
success for eight years, leaving on ac- 
count of a severe case of appendicitis. 
This permanently impaired his health, 
but after a long convalescence he be- 
came geographer to the Pennsylvania 
Commission on the “ Chestnut Tree 
Blight ’’ in September, 1912. Here he 
remained until forced to give up all 
regular occupation. He held many high 
professional positions, among them 
secretary of the geological section of 
the American Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science, memberships in 
foreign societies, etc. He was much 
interested in local history, and was 
chairman of the Historical Committee 
for the 250th celebration of the found- 
ing of Norwich. He was unmarried. — 
Edward Christian Jewell died April 12, 
1919. He entered with ’89, but went 
abroad before taking his final exami- 
nations. He was in the Law School from 
1892 to 1894, and received his A.B. in 
the latter year “as of 1893.” — R. G. 
Miller reports from Leaburg, Ore.: “I 
left Los Angeles in January, 1918, giv- 
ing up the practice of the law in order 
to raise beef and pork for the boys at 
the front. Have a ranch of 1850 acres 
here and hope to succeed. Am farming 
in up-to-date methods, and have 
dropped in weight from 193 to 167.”” — 
Nash, after serving close on ten years 
as city magistrate, was elevated to the 
bench of the county court, King’s 
County, Brooklyn, N.Y., on Jan. 9, 
1919. — Robey, after his work at Camp 
McClellan, has been consultant in med- 
icine to the Base Hospitals in the ad- 
vance section, A.E.F., with rank of 
lieutenant-colonel, Medical Corps. He 
returned in March and has resumed 
private practice in Boston. 
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1894. 
E. K. Ranp, Sec., 
107 Lake View Ave., Cambridge. 

For accounts of the events in the 
Twenty-fifth Anniversary Celebration 
see successive numbers of the ’94 Bul- 
letin. Inform the Secretary at once if 
the Bulletins are not reaching you. All 
recent news will be found in the forth- 
coming Class Report. The Secretary 
has been unable to reach the following 
members of the Class, and will be 
grateful for their addresses or any in- 
formation about them: G. Allis, R. D. 
Blanpied, H. Bruen, W. B. Clymer, 
L. F. Culver, S. L. Forsyth, F. E. 
George, E. C. Green, H. H. Fisher, J. G. 
Horan, A. B. Horton, J. C. Howard, 
M. S. Hyman, C. A. Horne, F. H. 
Holmes, C. O. Jenkins, H. R. John- 
stone, G. S. Kebabian, M. S. Mack, 
F. C. Moulton, Thos. Magee, B. May- 
hew, J. A. Pew, W. W. Powers, P. 
Musgrave, A. S. Richards, M. F. 
Russell, B. H. Shepard, G. L. Swendsen, 
H. W. Thayer, S. M. Sullivan, H. C. 
Vrooman, G. A. Walker, E. L.Walker, L. 
B. Williams, C. G. White, F. W. Whyte, 
Leopold Stern, J. F. Twombly, S. K. 
Vatralsky. — Changes of address: R. 
B. Beals, 46 Hereford St., Boston; 
F. H. Bloodgood, P.O. Box 211, Santa 
Ana., Cal.; John Bordman, Jr., Manila, 
P.I.; Dr. Fordyce Coburn, Wilton, 
N.H.; B. W. Crowninshield, P.O. Box 
1303, Boston; W. A. Dupee, Brush 
Hill Road, Hyde Park; F. S. Eddy, 
50 Elm St., Wellesley Hills; H. B. 
Eddy, Mamaroneck, N.Y.; E. F. Edg- 
ett, 200 Pleasant St., Arlington; R. T. 
Fox, 20 East Goethe St., Chicago, IIl.; 
Lester Friedman, 308 Silk Exchange 
Bldg., St. Louis, Mo.; W. I. Frothing- 
ham, 14 Wall St., New York City; Dr. 
Sherwin Gibbons, 1639 S. St. Andrews 
Place, Los Angeles, Cal.; J. E. Gil- 
man, Jr., 150 Loring Road, Winthrop; 
Emil Goldmark, 269 West 90th St., 
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New York City; A. E. Green, 54 Gar- 
field St. Cambridge; C. H. Hill, 
611 West 110th St., New York City; 
William Hoag, 9 Congress St., Boston; 
Ingalls Kimball, 61 Broadway, New 
York City; J. B. Kirkpatrick, 50 E. 
42d St., New York City; Prof. Kirsopp 
Lake, 40 Quincy St., Cambridge; D. W. 
Lane, 291 Beacon St., Boston; C. L, 
Lawrence, 1141 West 2lst St., Los 
Angeles, Cal.; P. F. Leland, Holliston; 
H. H. Lewis, 315 West Main St., Louis- 
ville, Ky.; T. L. Livermore, Jr., Bee 
Ridge, Fla.; Dr. J. D. Logan, 86 
Queen St., Halifax, N.S.; W. B. McDon- 
ald, Rocky Mountain Fuel Co. and the 
Colorado Limerock Co., Denver, Col.; 
H. C. Marshall, Bureau of Markets, 
Washington, D.C.; H. G. Meadows, 
New England Castings Co., East Long- 
meadow; Prof. H. C. Metcalf, 261 
Broadway, New York City; Rev. E. B. 
Niver, U.S. Marine Barracks, Quantico, 
Va.; W. J. Pelo, 77 Madison Ave., 
New York City; A. M. Pinkham, 68 
Devonshire St., Boston; E. E. Reardon, 
43 Exchange PI., New York City; Rev. 
J.C. Sharp, 406 Woodward St., Waban; 
Prof. M. M. Skinner, University of 
Washington, Seattle, Wash.; Kinney 
Smith, 1348 Astor St., Chicago, IIl.; 
Prof. O. M. W. Sprague, 32 Bates St., 
Cambridge; E. S. Stearns, Westwood; 
G. D. Wells, 16 Hereford St., Boston; 
Rev. J. A. Wray, First Baptist Church, 
Monroe, S.C. 


1895. 
Frepenrick H. Nasu, Sec., 
80 State St., Boston. 

Rolfe Floyd has been honorably 
discharged as Lieutenant-Colonel. He 
was for six months on the staff of the 
Chief Surgeon, A.E.F., in France. — 
F. L. Gilman has gone abroad as 
European general superintendent for 
the Western Electric Co., Ltd., in 
charge of its manufacturing plants in 
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England and on the continent. Ad- 
dress: Norfolk House, Victoria Em- 
bankment, London, W.C.—C. S. 
Pierce is general counsel of the New 
England Telephone & Telegraph Com- 
pany. From 1916 to July 1, 1918, he was 
general solicitor of the Boston & Maine 
R.R. From July 1, 1918, until March, 
1919, assistant federal manager of 
Boston & Maine R.R. — E. W. Ryer- 
son is a major, Medical Corps, General 
Hospital 28, Fort Sheridan, Ill. — J. 
M. Washburn is a captain, Medical 
Corps, General Hospital 28, Fort Sher- 
idan, Il. 


1896. 
J. J. Hayes, Sec., 
80 State St., Boston. 

Major H. G. Wyer has been ap- 
pointed to do special work at the Sor- 
bonne, in Paris. —E. H. Colpitts is 
assistant chief engineer of the Western 
Electric Co., Inc. — M. G. Gonterman 
is attorney for the N.Y., N.H. & H. 
R.R., with office at South Station, 
Boston. — B. C. Mead is captain in the 
55th Pioneer Infantry and has seen 
service in France. — Major J. F. Os- 
born, of the 101st Engineers, has re- 
turned from France with the 26th Di- 
vision, — J. S. P. Tatlock was research 
associate on the Committee on Public 
Information in Washington, D.C., and 
has been district director of Morale 
Work in training detachments for the 
western half of the U.S. — F. M. Bailey 
has returned from Camp Shelby, Miss., 
where he has been doing Brotherhood 
of St. Andrew work. — G. L. Wrenn is 
a major of Infantry with the Army of 
Occupation in Germany. — Rev. F. R. 
Lewis is doing “‘ Y ”’ work in France. — 
David Townsend is captain M.C., on 
duty at General Hospital 19, Oteen, 
N.C. — Alfred Coester has returned 
from South America where he went on 
war service for the Government. — 
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R. S. Hosmer has been elected a fellow 
of the American Association for the 
Advancement of Science.—O. D. 
Hammond is a major,’ Q.M.C., and 
officer in charge of storage, Bush Ter- 
minal, Brooklyn, N.Y. — A. H. Hahlo 
worked in the executive offices of the 
Red Cross during the entire war. — 
Arthur Dyrenforth was president of 
the Harvard Club of Chicago for 1918. 
— M. W. Stackpole has returned with 
the 102d Regiment, F.A., as chaplain. 
— W. B. Buck is with the Red Cross in 
Serbia. —C. S. Bryant is a major, 
M.R.C., with the Army of Occupation 
in Germany. — H. G. Dorman is in 
Beirut, Syria. — A. H. Bullock has 
returned from Washington, D.C., where 
he has been with the War Trade Board 
since Sept. 6, 1917. — Vernon Munroe 
is assistant director of War Savings 
2d Federal Reserve Dist.—E. J. 
Marsh has been discharged from the 
Army at Camp McClellan. He was re- 
commissioned Major, M.R.C., Feb. 1, 
1919. — M. G. Seelig was discharged 
from the Army Feb. 17, 1918, as lieu- 
tenant-colonel, and transferred to the 
Medical Reserve Corps with rank of 
colonel. — Merrick Lincoln, captain 
M.C., has been on duty at Base Hos- 
pital, Camp Mills, L.I. — New ad- 
dresses: Charles Bullard, 51 Brattle 
St., Cambridge — Rev. R. C. Thomas, 
Iloilo, Philippine Is.— Rev. W. H. 
Sterns, Cando, N. Dak. — W. R. Lord, 
499 Ashland Ave., Buffalo, N.Y. — 
H. W. Salmon, Jr., 1844 Ry. Ex. 
Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. —C. S. Wads- 
worth, Middletown, Conn. — M. D. 
Morris, Flushing, O. — Waldo Farrar, 
93 Broad St., Boston. — Willis Munro, 
12 Pearl St., Boston. —G. W. Mat- 
thews, 55 Congress St., Boston. — 
C. F. Lyman, 74 State St., Boston. — 
W. A. Hall, 22 Hardy Road, Lynn. — 
L. A. Freedman, 226 W. 78th St., New 
York City. — Louis Sayer, Boatmas- 
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ters Office, P.R.R., Ft. Cortlandt St., 
New York City. — A. L. Pitcher, 47 
Greenwood Lane, Waltham. 


1897. 
WituraM L. Garrison, JR., See., 
60 State St., Boston. 

E. H. Wells, recently assistant mil- 
itary attaché at the American Embassy, 
London, has been honorably discharged 
as a captain, Q.M.C., and is now de- 
voting his time to the work of the Har- 
vard Endowment Fund. His present 
address is 27 West 44th St., New York 
City. — H. M. Adler, who was a major 
in the Medical Corps, was assigned to 
Ft. Leavenworth Disciplinary Bar- 
racks for psychiatric work. He is now 
criminologist for the State of Illinois. 
His address is 1812 West Polk St., 
Chicago, Ill.— E. E. Southard, now 
Professor of Neuropathology at Har- 
vard, has been elected president of the 
American Medico-Psychological Asso- 
ciation. — H. W. Foote has returned 
from Washington, where he was in the 
service of the Red Cross, to resume his 
duties at the Harvard Divinity School. 
— F. M. Weld, who, as major of the 
308th Infantry, 77th Division, A.E.F., 
was wounded in the foot near Oches 
last November, has recovered and is 
at home in New York City. He was 
cited in General Orders, Feb. 21, 1919, 
for valorous conduct in action. His 
address is 14 Wall St. — Arthur Adams, 
’99, wrote from Santo Domingo on Feb. 
2, to say that he had just run across 
W. Bassett, ensign in the U.S.N., R.F., 
then on duty on the U.S.S. Dorothea. 
On Feb. 25 Bassett was given command 
of a patrol vessel. His home address is 
333 Van Nuys Bldg., Los Angeles, Cal. 
Adams also got in touch with E. Stevens 
when in San Juan, P.R., where the lat- 
ter has become a successful planter 
of tropical fruits. —G. B. Moore is 
district attorney for Erie County, N. Y., 
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with offices at the City and County 
Hall, Buffalo. His home address is 114 
Bedford Ave., Buffalo, N.Y. — M. S. 
Duffield is now living at Santa Monica, 
Cal. — B. Gibson’s address is Elysian 
Fields, Harrison County, Texas. — 
W. L. Tower’s address is care of Mrs. 
M. S. Tower, Plymouth County Safe 
Deposit & Trust Co., Brockton. — The 
address of B. S. Kittredge is P.O. Box 
836, Detroit, Mich. — Letters to N. B. 
Marshall, who is still convalescent 
from his injuries in action, should be 
sent to U.S. General Hospital No. 11, 
The Bronx, New York City. — C. M. 
Weld, recently assistant executive of 
the War Minerals Staff in Washington, 
expects soon to reopen a consulting 
office in New York. His present ad- 
dress is 2 Rector St., New York City. 
—5.'H. Pillsbury and R. L. Dana 
have formed a partnership for the gen- 
eral practice of law under the firm 
name of Pillsbury & Dana, with offices 
at 53 State St., Boston. — H. T. Lee’s 
present address is 5223 Enright Ave., 
St. Louis, Mo. — D. Sullivan’s address 
is 308 W. 15th St., New York City. — 
N. K. Wood’s address is 520 Beacon 
St., Boston. — B. C. Anten is now at 
Carterville, Mo. He is still conducting 
the raising of fine plants and flowers at 
the Oronogo Flower Gardens. — W. G. 
Breck should be addressed care of 
Wabash R.R., 4th and Franklin Sts., 
St. Louis, Mo. — R. L. Barstow, Jr., 
can be reached care of R. L. Barstow, 
Riverbank Court, Cambridge. — Ed- 
win McMaster Stanton is reported to 
have been killed in action during Oc- 
tober, 1918. He was a first sergeant, 
U.S. Infantry, A.E.F. He was the son 
of Edwin Sampton, and Matilda Wil- 
kins (Carr) Stanton. He spent the 
academic year 1893-94 as a freshman 
at Harvard. He left Harvard to attend 
Princeton from which he received the 
A.B. degree in 1897. From the Uni- 
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versity of Pennsylvania he was given 
his LL.B. degree in 1900. He was ad- 
mitted to the Philadelphia bar in June, 
1900, and to the bar of Pittsburg in 
December, 1900. In February, 1901, 
he enlisted in the U.S. Army, being 
honorably discharged in November of 
the same year; but was commissioned 
a second lieutenant of infantry in Jan- 
uary, 1902. He served in the Philip- 
pines and later in Alaska. While serv- 
ing as second lieutenant of the Third 
Infantry he was assigned to duty in the 
office of the judge-advocate general. 
Of late years Stanton did not keep in 
touch with Harvard, regarding himself 
presumably as a Princeton man in his 
active college affiliations. W. L. G., Jr. 
— Ernest Haycock, the son of Maurice 
and Eliza (Peters) Haycock, was born 
at Westport, Nova Scotia, May 29, 
1867. In 1890 he went to Horton Col- 
legiate Academy, matriculating in 
June, 1892. The following October he 
entered Acadia College, graduating 
with the Class of 1896, and receiving 
the degree of A.B. Following this he 
spent two years at Harvard, receiving 
his A.B. degree there in 1897, and his 
A.M. in 1898. He was then appointed 
Professor of Geology and Chemistry at 
Acadia, which position he held until 
the work was divided in 1912, since 
which time he had been Professor of 
Geology. He was well known as a suc- 
cessful teacher and a learned geologist, 
having done considerable work for the 
Canadian geological survey. Among 
his writings are the following: “‘ Records 
of Post-Triassic Changes in Kings 
County, Nova Scotia”; “ The Geo- 
logical History of the Gaspereau Val- 
ley’’; “‘ Explorations and Investiga- 
tions in the Counties of Wright and 
Labelle, Quebec.” In replying to the 
queries of the Fourth Report, Pro- 
fessor Haycock said: “‘ In former years 
1 have published some contributions 
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to the geology of Nova Scotia, but my 
present aim is to get all the wholesome 
enjoyment I can out of the days as they 
pass, incidentally making some little 
local contribution to scientific agri- 
culture and horticulture, which I some- 
times consider to be the greatest and 
most important branch of industrial 
chemistry the world has to-day.” Pro- 
fessor Haycock is survived by his 
widow, Mrs. Mabel Patriquin, whom 
he married in 1913. (His former wife, 
Annie Priscilla Hall, died in 1904.) He 
is survived also by a son of his first wife 
— Maurice Haycock, just returned 
from service in Europe. 


1898. 
Cares Jackson, Sec., 
50 State St., Boston. 

Gordon Allen, first lieutenant, A.S. 
(Pro.), who has been in France for 
fifteen months, with the 489th Aero 
Squad, has returned to the United 
States. — Major A. E. Browning has 
been discharged from the Medical De- 
partment of the Army and has re- 
sumed his practice at Nashua, N.H. — 
W. E. Dorman is counsel to Senate 
Committees of the Massachusetts Leg- 
islature and draftsman of legisiation 
for the Senate. He also prepares the 
annual table of changes in the General 
Laws of Massachusetts, for many years 
tabulated by the late Fisher Ames. — 
S. W. Forsythe, Jr., has resigned as 
counsel of the War Finance Corpora- 
tion and resumed the practice of law 
at 506 Olive St., St. Louis, Mo. — E. D. 
Fullerton has been elected a member of 
the board of trustees of the Capen 
Fund of the town of Dedham. — Dr. 
Harry Grant is now in Bordeaux, where 
he has entire charge of the Red Cross 
work for the embarkation of the hos- 
pital cases. —L. W. Gill, captain 
Canadian F.A., is on the staff of the 
Canadian Khaki University, London. 
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He entered the service in November, 
1915, as commanding officer of the 46th 
(Queen’s) Battery, and saw overseas 
duty with that unit beginning Feb- 
ruary, 1916.— E. St. J. Johnson, cap- 
tain, M.C., has been stationed at Platts- 
‘burg, N.Y., since his return to the 
United States. — H. L. Lunt, who was 
a captain, C.E., has been honorably 
discharged. — J. A. Libby has been 
appointed chairman of the Visiting 
Committee of the new Lawrence En- 
gineering Society. — E. S. Malone was 
commissioned lieutenant colonel, U.S.A. 
in October. He has been appointed a 
member of the U.S. Board of Contract 
Adjustment, a military court, created 
by the War Department to settle 
claims, doubts, and disputes which 
may have arisen or may arise from 
contracts executed by the Government 
during the war. — A. H. Rice gave an 
address on explorations in the Colom- 
bian Coqueta and Brazilian Amazon at 
the Copley Plaza Hotel, Boston, April 
23. The receipts were given to the 
American Committee for Devastated 
France. — G. L. Sawyer, formerly of 
the labor supply section of the Emer- 
gency Fleet Corporation, has been trans- 
ferred to the U.S. Service and is in 
charge of the 77th Division Employ- 
ment Bureau. — J. L. Swett was com- 
missioned a Ist lieutenant, M.C., in 
June, 1917. He was later promoted to 
captain and attached to the 12th Di- 
vision at Camp Devens. — E. S. Thurs- 
ton, lieutenant-colonel, J.A., G.D., 
A.E.F., is judge advocate at Elope 
(Archangel), Russia. —J. W. Wood 
has been appointed chairman of the 
new Lawrence Scientific Engineering 
Society, an organization formed by 
uniting the Lawrence Scientific Asso- 
ciation and the Association of Harvard 
Engineers. He has also been appointed 
on the Publication Committee and 
Committee on the Undergraduate Har- 
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vard Engineering Society. —F. A. 
Woods is a member of the council of 
the American Genetic Association. 


1899. 
Frank Owrn Waite, Acting Sec., , 
60 State St., Boston. 

The twentieth anniversary of grad- 
uation will be celebrated on June 18 
and 19. The Class will meet at the 
Hotel Bellevue for luncheon on the 
first day and attend the Yale game in 
a body. After the game we go by special 
boat to the Pemberton Inn, where we 
will spend the night and have an ex- 
perience meeting. June 19 is Com- 
mencement and the Class will proceed 
from the Yard by motors to the Belmont 
Club in the afternoon, where sports of 
all kinds may be enjoyed. In the even- 
ing the Class Dinner will be held at 
the Clubhouse. — Major J. W. Farley, 
of the 76th Division, has returned to 
Boston. — H. H. Fish is back with 
Wm. Read & Son at the Boston store. 
His address is 364 Washington St. — 
Brigadier-General J. H. Sherburne 
rode at the head of his command, the 
5lst Field Artillery Brigade, in the 
grand parade of the 26th or “‘ Yankee” 
Division held in Boston on April 25. 
This division was in France as a unit in 
October, 1917, and was preceded abroad 
only by the First Division. Sherburne 
went over as a colonel commanding the 
101st Field Artillery and as such fought 
with the division until July 12, 1918, 
when he won his promotion to Brig- 
adier-general.—P. D. Haughton has be- 
come associated with the bond house 
of White, Weld & Co., in the offices at 
111 Devonshire St., Boston. — H. S. 
Thompson is on his way back from 
Siberia and is expected at the reunion. 
— Howard Coonley has returned to 
Boston after more than a year’s service 
as vice-president of the Emergency 
Fleet Corporation in Philadelphia, 
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where he had complete charge of the 
business administration of the corpo- 
ration, with control over all contracts 
and purchases. On May 7 the Boston 
Association of Heating and Piping Con- 
tractors tendered him a dinner and re- 
ception at the Copley Plaza Hotel, at 
which the speakers were Lieutenant- 
Governor Cox, Speaker Warner of the 
Massachusetts House, President Mc- 
Knight of the Senate, and President 
Harriman of the Boston Chamber of 
Commerce. — Edwin Elden Perry died 
on May 2, 1919, at his home in Andover 
after a long illness. He was born at 
Saco, Me., on Jan, 1, 1877, the son of 
John Preston Perry and Abbie Alex- 
ander (Short) Perry. He prepared for 
College at Thornton Academy at Saco 
and entered Harvard in the fall of 
1895, being graduated with the Class. 
After graduation he took up account- 
ancy, which vocation he followed in 
Boston as long as his health permitted. 
On Oct. 6, 1903, he was married in 
Winthrop to Elizabeth Hight, formerly 
of Saco. She and four children survive 
him. He was a member of the Andover 
Club and the Harvard Andover Club. 
Edwin Perry was a true Harvard man 
who, as he once wrote, never sought 
any greater office of honor and trust 
than that of “ father.” 


1900. 
Dr. Joun B. Hawes, 2d., Sec., 
29 Gloucester St., Boston. 

C. L. Adams has been rector of St. 
Mark’s Church, New Canaan, Conn., 
since last September. — G. H. Albright 
has been doing personnel work, War 
Work Council, Y.M.C.A., 347 Madison 
Ave., New York City, since June, 1918. 
—N. F. Ayer, lieutenant commander, 
U.S.N., R.F., has been commanding 
officer of the U.S. Radio School at 
Harvard University. — H. W. Ballan- 
tine is dean of College of Law, Univer- 
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sity of Illinois, Urbana, Il. — W. L. 
Barnes has been a member and secre- 
tary of Medical Advisory Board No. 36, 
Massachusetts. He is chairman of the 
Lexington Board of Health. — H. W. 
Barnum is general counsel for the Bos- 
ton Elevated Ry. Co.—L. S. Beals 
writes: “‘ Entered service Dec. 7, 1917, 
as captain in Medical Corps for duty 
as Gastroenterologist, Base Hospital, 
Camp Custer, Mich. In June, 1918, 
was made chief of medical service; in 
October, 1918, chief of Clinics, and 
March 8, 1919, commanding officer of 
Base Hospital, Camp Custer, Mich. 
Have written papers on ‘ Acute Respir- 
atory Diseases at Camp Custer’ (Jour. 
Inf. Dis.), ‘Empyema at Camp Cus- 
ter’ (Review of War Surgery), ‘ Ab- 
dominal Complications of Influenza’ 
(A.M.A.).” —A. L. Becker was deputy 
attorney-general for New York State 
until March 1, 1919. He was engaged 
during the war in investigation of Ger- 
man propaganda, etc. He is now prac- 
tising law with the firm of Franc & 
Becker, with offices at 60 Broadway, 
New York City. —C. H. Bell served 
in the Quartermaster Corps, Sub- 
sistence Division, in charge of Flour 
and Cereal Section, at Washington. — 
A. A. Benesch was a member of the 
Legal Advisory Board of Cleveland, 
and was active in Liberty Loan and 
Thrift Stamp campaigns. — A. Boal 
was appointed ensign, U.S.N., after 
graduating from Second Reserve Offi- 
cers’ Class at Annapolis; was assigned 
to duty with destroyer forces abroad; 
was watch officer on U.S.S. Paterson 
and U.S.S. Nicholson (destroyers), and 
then given command of U.S.S. Ander- 
ton, a mine-sweeper operating off the 
coast of France. He was appointed 
lieutenant, U.S.N.—R. deB. Board- 
man is a first lieutenant in the Chemi- 
cal Warfare Service, U.S.A. —E. D. 
Bond writes: “‘ Captain, M.R.C., Sep- 
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tember, 1917, to May, 1918, at Fort 
McPherson, in charge of neuro-psychi- 
atric service. Major, M.C., May, 1918, 
to February, 1919, port of embarkation, 
Newport News, on staff of surgeon. 
Returned to former position, senior as- 
sistant physician, Pennsylvania Hos- 
pital, Department for Nervous and 
Mental Diseases, Philadelphia.” — H. 
K. Boutwell served on the cardio- 
vascular examining board at Camp 
Devens for nine months and for three 
months at Camp Grant in charge of 
cardio-vascular work and chest exam- 
inations at Tuberculosis Clearing Sta- 
tion and on Review Board as cardio- 
vascular consultant. He has been re- 
appointed physician to Tuberculosis 
Dispensary in Brookline.— A. V. 
Brower is a captain in the Quarter- 
master Corps, U.S.A. At present he is 
assistant to zone storage officer at New 
York City and in charge of Ware- 
housing Branch at Hoboken, N.J. — 
C. M. Brown is president and manager 
of Office Appliances Sales Co., 618 
Mission St., San Francisco, Cal. — 
G. H. Bunton is president of the George 
Close Co., manufacturing confectioners, 
Cambridge. — F. F. Burr is geologist 
of the Central Maine Power Co., 
Augusta, Me. — During the winter of 
1917-18 J. H. Cabot was on the staff 
of St. Mary’s Church, London, Eng., 
and worked for the American Y.M.C.A. 
and Red Cross in England. — G. P. 
Campbell is superintendent of Indus- 
trial School for Boys at Shirley. — 
W. R. Castle, Jr., is special assistant, 
Department of State, Division of West- 
ern European Affairs. — B. Chandler 
is a first lieutenant and is with the 
American Red Cross at Bordeaux, 
France. — M. Churchill was com- 
missioned brigadier-general, Aug. 8, 
1918. At present he is assistant chief 
of staff and director of Military Intelli- 
gence, War Department, Washington. 
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— B. Cohen is a dental surgeon, U.S.N., 
R.F., holding the commission of lieu- 
tenant. — A. D. Converse was chair- 
man, Massachusetts State Committee 
representing Public Information; also 
state director of Four-Minute Men; 
later a production manager of Army 
Ordnance, N.E. District. After the 
armistice was signed he was secretary 
of the Army Ordnance Claims Board, 
which settled all ordnance contracts. — 
T. Crimmins served with the 27th Di- 
vision, U.S.A., since June, 1917; for- 
eign service from May 17, 1918, to 
March 13, 1919. He was discharged 
from service March 31, 1919. He held 
commission as colonel, Engineers, 
U.S.A., when discharged. His service 
was with troops except from Jan. 15, 
1919, to Feb. 17, 1919, when he was 
with the Peace Commission in Italy. — 
R. O. Dalton is a lieutenant-colonel, 
Intelligence Office, Massachusetts. — 
H. W. Dana writes: “ First lieutenant, 
M.R.C., U.S.A., May 22, 1917, to Sept. 
4, 1917; recruiting officer stationed in 
Boston, assistant to department sur- 
geon, headquarters N.E. Department, 
with rank of captain, M.R.C., Dec. 1, 
1917, to May 1, 1918; at Camp Green- 
leaf, Chickamauga Park, Ga., from 
May 4, 1918, to Jan. 1, 1919; chief 
cardio-vascular and lung examiner, 
Medical Officers’ Training Camp, Camp 
Greenleaf, Aug. 1, 1918, to Jan. 3, 1919; 
promoted to major, M.C., U.S.A., Oct. 
23, 1918; honorably discharged Jan. 3, 
1919.” — F. H. Danker served in 
France as Y.M.C.A. secretary with 
A.E.F. from May to October, 1918. He 
received appointment as army chaplain 
in August, 1918. He has been made 
chaplain of Society of War of 1812, also 
chaplain of Army and Navy Union. — 
D. F. Davis, commissioned captain, 
May, 1917; Major, February, 1918; 
lieutenant-colonel, October, 1918; as- 
sistant chief of staff, g. 3, 35th Division, 
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A.E.F. — M. Davis was on Community 
Labor Board of Tacoma, Wash., repre- 
senting the employers. He is at present 
superintendent of logging and timber 
department of Weyerhauser Timber 
Co., and president of Clemons Logging 
Co. — W. W. Dixon was with the army 
Y.M.C.A. from June, 1918, to Jan- 
uary, 1919, in the Y.M.C.A. Building 
in Chicago. — H. F. R. Dolan was city 
solicitor for the City of Cambridge. — 
F. W. Doherty is gunner’s mate, in 
charge of machine-gun instruction. — 
D. Drake has been elected to the 
Council and Advisory Committee of 
the Religious Education Association. 
He gave an address at its annual con- 
vention in Detroit on March 19. — 
A. B. Dunning is in Paris, engaged in 
Y.M.C.A. work. —F. W. Eaton was 
at Field Artillery Officers’ Training 
School at Camp Zachary Taylor, Ky. 
—L. Eaton wasa captain of Engi- 
neers, U.S.A., from June 1 to Dec. 
16, 1918. — W. P. Eaton has written 
“Echoes and Realities ’’ (poems; Geo. 
H. Doran Co. 1918). He was elected 
a member of Institute of Arts and 
Letters in December, 1918. — D. El- 
kins served as major of Infantry at 
Waco, Texas, and in France. He was 
adjutant of 138th Infantry Brigade, 
7th Division. While abroad he was 
nominated and elected to the U.S. 
Senate. — W. F. Ellis worked for sev- 
eral months in the Military Intelli- 
gence Division at Washington. He is 
now New England Manager of the 
banking firm of A. H. Bickmore & Co. 
— H. L. Ewer was commissioned cap- 
tain, Q.M.C., Sept., 1918; discharged 
April 1, 1919. He was stationed at 
Boston in charge of sale of wool for 
Government contracts and detailed to 
Wool Purchasing Q.M., U.S.A. — G. P. 
Fallon is director of employment, High 
School of Commerce, New York City. 
— G. B. Fenwick is chairman of the 
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Board of Health of the City of Chelsea. 
—F. Field writes that he is teaching 
mathematics at Georgia Tech, Atlanta, 
Ga. — H. Fitzgerald was deputy fuel 
administrator for 1918, was commis- 
sioned second lieutenant, M.T.C., Oct. 
18, 1918, and discharged Nov. 23, 1918. 
— A. S. Friend is treasurer of Famous 
Players — Lasky Corporation. — G. 
Furlong was in service overseas three 
years. He holds the commission of ma- 
jor. At present he is inspector, Pay 
Service, Paymaster General’s Office, 
Ottawa, Ont.— H. S. Gale is in France 
making scientific investigations for the 
U.S. Government. He expects to visit 
Alsace, Germany, and Spain. —C. W. 
Goodrich writes: “‘ Was in service at 
Plattsburg Barracks during summer of 
1918 in 2d Provisional Training Regi- 
ment. Qualified as instructor in in- 
fantry while at Camp.” — F. R. Greene 
served on the Third Liberty Loan Com- 
mittee at Saranac Lake, N.Y., and 
assisted in Draft Board work there. 
He was associate member of the Legal 
Advisory Board of Fall River. — A. 
Grossman taught mathematics in the 
§.A.T.C. of the University of Missouri. 
— During the winter W. Hampden 
played Hamlet in New York City. — 
D. G. Harris is now in France. He 
holds a commission of major. In Feb- 
ruary he received the D.S.C. for valor 
in the Argonne campaign. — A. Has- 
brouck is a lieutenant-colonel, C.A., 
commanding Fort Monroe and the 
coast defenses of Chesapeake Bay. — 
R. C. Hatch has been appointed Reg- 
istrar of University School from Sep- 
tember, 1919, as well as head of English 
Department of University School, 
Cleveland, Ohio. — J. B. Hawes, 2d, 
is assistant visiting physician and di- 
rector of tuberculosis clinic of the 
Massachusetts General Hospital; also 
secretary of State Tuberculosis Com- 
mission. He is president of the Union 
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Boat Club of Boston. He has published 
“Early Pulmonary Tuberculosis ” 
(Wm. Wood & Co.) and “‘ Consump- 
tion” (Small, Maynard & Co.). He 
has written numerous articles on tuber- 
culosis and other diseases of the lungs. 
— R. C. Heath enlisted in the Artillery 
Service, Camp Zachary Taylor, Ky., 
last autumn; discharged soon after the 
armistice. He is treasurer of Bigelow, 
Kennard & Co., Boston. — C. B. Hersey 
is head of Science Department in Mas- 
ten Park High School, Buffalo, N.Y. — 
E. B. Hilliard has been superintendent 
of the Berkshire Industrial Farm, Ca- 
naan, N.Y., for the past eight years. — 
A. S. Hills writes: “‘ Have been in 
Washington since March, 1918, trying 
to keep the public utilities going at 
maximum efficiency as a war measure; 
am now trying to resuscitate them after 
the strain. Am with the National Com- 
mittee on Public Utility Conditions.” — 
D. C. Hirsch was associate member of 
the Legal Advisory Board for the City 
of New York. — M. Hirsch served on 
War and Navy Commissions on Train- 
ing Camp Activities; representative 
in War Camp Community Service; 
chairman Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Em- 
ployment Bureau; president of United 
Jewish Charities of Cinncinati; chor- 
ister of Cincinnati Harvard Club; he is 
chairman of the Board of Trustees of 
Cincinnati Bureau of Municipal Re- 
search. — H.S. Hirschberg was camp 
librarian, American Library Associa- 
tion War Service, Great Lakes Naval 
Training Station, from June 1 to Oct. 
1, 1918. — C. Hobbs is director of the 
Department of Military Relief, New 
England Division, American Red Cross. 
—C. A. Holbrook is a captain in the 
Medical Corps, U.S.A. — Until Jan. 1, 
1919, R. S. Holland was with the U.S. 
Shipping Board Emergency Plant Cor- 
poration. Since then he has been de- 
voting most of his time to writing. — 
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W. L. Holt has gone to California and 
expects to take up public health work 
there. — C. A. Howland is president 
of the Quincy Mutual Fire Insurance 
Co., Quincy. — H. R. Hubbard is act- 
ing principal of the Plainfield High 
School, Plainfield, N.J. — R. H. John- 
son is a member of the Pennsylvania 
Geological and Topographical Survey 
Commission; he has done advisory 
work with Treasury Department on 
depletion allowance for oil and gas 
wells. Joint author “ Popenoe and 
Johnson’s Applied Eugenics” (Mac- 
millan Co., 1918). He is a member of 
the firm of Johnson, Huntley & Somers, 
consulting geologists, oils and gas. He 
is Professor of Oil and Gas Production, 
University of Pittsburgh. —F. C. 
Kidner is a major in the U.S. Army, 
Medical Corps. He was on duty over- 
seas with the British from June 1, 
1917, to July 20, 1918, and with the 
U.S. Army from July 20, 1918, to Jan. 
23, 1919. Since then on duty as chief 
orthopedist in service at U.S.A. Gen- 
eral Hospital, No. 36 Detroit. — G. C. 
Kimball is vice-chairman of the Pitts- 
burgh Chapter of the American Red 
Cross; member of committee on Har- 
vard War Records; and of the Mayor’s 
Committee to welcome home-coming 
troops. He was recently elected di- 
rector of the Commonwealth Trust Co. 
He is also treasurer of Associated Har- 
vard Clubs. —C. J. Kullmer is Pro- 
fessor of German in Syracuse Univer- 
sity, Syracuse, N.Y. — F. E. Kutscher 
is superintendent of schools in Thomp- 
son, Conn. —C. F. Loughlin is clerk 
of court, Concord. — G. E. Lintine is 
a captain in the Medical Corps of the 
U.S. Army and is with the A.E.F. in 
France. — R. Livermore was com- 
missioned captain Engineers, U.S.A., 
July 17, 1918, service Engineer Officers’ 
Training School and 5th Engineer 
Training Regiment, Camp Lee and 
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Camp Humphreys, Va.; was honorably 
discharged Dec. 4, 1918. — J. E. Mac- 
Closkey, Jr., is Assistant General 
Counsel to Alien Property Custodian. 
—R. M. Mahoney is a trustee of the 
Salem Hospital and a trustee of the 
Sa'em Public Library. — K. Martin 
inspected 38-inch and 75 mm. shells for 
the Government during the war. — 
A. G. Masoa is treasurer and director 
of Whitman Mills, New Bedford. He 
is also a director of the Holmes Manu- 
facturing Co., New Bedford, Mason 
Brush Works, Worcester, Worcester 
Manufacturers Mutual Fire Insurance 
Co. of Worcester, and American Mu- 
tual Liability Insurance Co. of Boston. 
— R. L. Mason is purchasing agent of 
Morgan Construction Co., Worcester, 
and president of Mason Brush Works, 
Worcester. — F. W. McAllister is a 
major in the Medical Corps of the Mas- 
sachusetts State Guards. — C. Moline 
is a captain in the Medical Corps and 
is at present in France. — F. X. Morrill 
is with the Army of Occupation in 
Germany. He has been in service since 
March, 1917. — C. E. Nixdorff worked 
with Committee on Classification of 
Personnel in the Army. He was ap- 
pointed captain in the Army Service 
Corps, but the armistice prevented 
issuance of commission. — C. S. Oak- 
man during the war was a captain in 
the Michigan State Troops. He is 
secretary-treasurer of the Digestive 
Ferments Co. He is also president of 
the Fine Arts Society of Detroit, 
chairman of Music Section, Community 
Art Council, and secretary of the music 
Festival Association of Detroit. — 
B. J. O'Neil, Jr., is a lieutenant in the 
Medical Corps, U.S.N. He has had 
charge of all surgery at U.S. Naval 
Hospital at San Diego, Cal., since Jan- 
uary, 1918. — C. Osborne is at present 
engaged in the Compensation Bureau 
of the New York State Industrial Com- 
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mission. — E. W. Owen is assistant 
cashier of the First National Bank, 
Boston. — F. Palmer, Jr., is Lecturer 
in Physics at Harvard University. — 
T. W. Peirce is chairman of the Red 
Cross at Topsfield. — W. G. Phippen 
is chairman of Education Committee, 
Essex County Chapter, American Red 
Cross. He is visiting surgeon of the 
Salem Hospital. — J. W. Piper is en- 
gaged in mining in Chihuahua, Mex. — 
R. G. Pratt served as textile expert in 
Office of Director of Purchase, Wash- 
ington, from April to November, 1918. 
—G. W. Presby writes: “ Chief of 
Stock Section of the Supply Depart- 
ment at the Navy Yard was my con- 
tribution towards winning the war — 
plenty of hard work and responsibility, 
and not even silver chevrons to show 
for it! No time to devote to public 
office or book writing and too old to 
get married. Woe’s me.’— R. W. 
Price is director of University Exten- 
sion of the University of Minnesota. — 
W. M. Rainbolt acted as chairman for 
Douglas County, Neb., in 1918 War 
Savings Stamps activities. —F. W. 
Reynolds is associate director, Di- 
vision of Educational Extension, De- 
partment of the Interior, Washington. 
— J. A. Richards is pastor of the Con- 
gregational Church at Winnetka, II]. — 
A. Robinson is a captain of Field Ar- 
tillery, U.S.A. —S. F. Rockwell dur- 
ing the war was a member of War 
Service Committee of Manufacturers 
of Woolen and Worsted Machinery, 
and a member of the Public Safety 
Committee of North Andover. — E. 
Sachs is Associate Professor of Surgery, 
Washington University School of Med- 
icine, St. Louis, Mo. — P. J. Sachs was 
a member of the Massachusetts Food 
Administration, also a major with the 
American Red Cross in France. At 
present he is assistant director of the 
Fogg Art Museum of Cambridge, and 
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Assistant Professor of Fine Arts at 
Harvard University. —J. L. Salton- 
stall is a lieutenant in the Naval Re- 
serve Force. He returned from Europe 
in March. He is on temporary duty at 
Bureau of Navigation, Navy Depart- 
ment, Washington, D.C.—R. A. 
Sanborn has published “ Fight Nights”’ 
(Four Seas Co., Boston).—H. W. 
Sanford was chief, Ferro Alloys Sec- 
tion, War Industries Board, Wash- 
ington, D.C., up to Dec. 3, 1918. — 
W. N. Seaver is attached to American 
Library Association, Dispatch Office, 
Newport News, Va.—T. M. Shaw 
entered the U.S. Army Nov. 1, 1917, 
as a first lieutenant, Air Service. He 
was in France thirteen months as con- 
struction officer building for Air Serv- 
ice Production Centre. He was dis- 
charged in February, 1919. — W. L. 
Shaw is vice-president of W. H. McEl- 
wain Co., shoe manufacturers. His 
address is 2334 Elm St., Manchester, 
N.H. — A. H. Shearer is Lecturer in 
History at University of Buffalo for 
1918-19. — F. M. Smith is Assistant 
Professor of English at Cornell Uni- 
versity. — H. B. Smith is a lieutenant- 
colonel, Medical Corps, U.S.A. He 
was chief of Surgical Service Base Hos- 
pital, No. 51, Toul, France, from Au- 
gust, 1918, to February, 1919. At 
present he is assistant to commanding 
officer U.S.A. General Hospital No. 
10, Boston. — S. B. Snow is now with 
the Y.M.C.A. in charge of lectures, 
tours, etc., for American Army of 
Occupation in Coblenz, Germany. — 
R. W. Stone on Jan. 1, 1919, was made 
geologist-in-charge, Section on Non- 
Metals, Division of Mineral Resources. 
— F. B. Talbot was a member of the 
Committee on Chiid Welfare of the 
General Medical Board, Council of 
National Defense; chairman of the 
Committee of the American Pediatric 
Society on Wartime Problems;. member 
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of the consulting committee, Massa- 
chusetts State Department of Health 
on Child Conservation; member of the 
International Red Cross Commission 
on Child Welfare held in Cannes, 
France, April, 1919; he is chairman of 
the Council of American Pediatric 
Society; chairman of the Committee 
on Pre-School Age of the American 
Child Hygiene Association; chief of 
the Children’s Medical Department, 
Massachusetts General Hospital; in- 
structor in Pediatrics at Harvard Med- 
ical School; Collaborator to the Nu- 
trition Laboratory of the Carnegie 
Institution of Washington. He has 
published: “‘ The Gaseous Metabolism 
of Infants with Special Reference to Its 
Relation to Pulse-rate and Muscular 
Activity,” with Dr. Francis G. Ben- 
edict (Carnegie Publication No. 201, 
Washington, D.C.); “ Diseases of Nu- 
trition and Infant Feeding,” with Dr. 
John Lovett Morse (Macmillan Co.); 
“The Physiology of the New-Born 
Infant, Character and Amount of 
Katabolism,” with Dr. Francis G. 
Benedict (Carnegie Publication No. 
233, Washington, D.C.). — C. H. Tay- 
lor was with the British Admiralty, 
in England on special mission from 
July to November, 1916. He was con- 
sulting engineer, airplanes and engines, 
in France, on special mission from 
May to October, 1918. — N. W. Tilton 
was a lieutenant in U.S.N., R.F. in 
charge of Naval Base at Staten Island 
from August, 1918, to February, 1919. 
— F. C. Todd is in the Far East, trav- 
eling through Japan, China, and the 
Philippine Islands. — G. A. Towns is 
Professor of Pedagogy, Atlanta Uni- 
versity, Atlanta, Ga. He is also dis- 
trict organizer for the National Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement of Colored 
People. —O. Veblen has _ published 
“ Projective Geometry,” vol. u, with 
J. W. Young (Ginn & Co). — J. War- 
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shaw is Associate Professor of Romance 
Languages at the University of Mis- 
souri. He has published: ‘‘ Spanish- 
American Composition Book” (Holt); 
editor of “‘ Viajando por Sud America ” 
(Holt). —C. F. Wellington is asso- 
ciate editor of the American Wool and 
Cotton Reporter. He recently became 
special correspondent of the New York 
Tribune. — J. O. Wells is President of 
Cooper Wells & Co., manufacturers of 
hosiery; President of Wells, Higman 
Co., manufacturers of baskets; pres- 
ident of the Union Banking Co. — 
E. C. Wheeler is a major in the U.S. 
Army and is at present district director 
of Commission on Training Camp Ac- 
tivities, 2d District, and acting chair- 
man Theatre Division Headquarters, 
New York City. — G. A. Whittemore 
is works accountant of the Westing- 
house Lamp Co., Plainfield, N.J. — 
K. F. Wirt is secretary and general 
manager of the Bloomsburg Water Co., 
Bloomsburg, Pa. —A. E. Wright was 
a member of the Massachusetts State 
Guard. At present he is salesman for 
the Standard Steel Motor Car Co. — 
F. Wyman, 2d, is now a director of the 
Foyer du Soldats, having charge of 
the Foyer Service in Germany in the 
Rhine Sector. He accompanied the 
French Army of Occupation to organ- 
ize the Foyer Service. —H. A. Yeo- 
mans is on leave of absence in France, 
where he is working as associate di- 
rector of the American University 
Union. 


1901. 
Josrepx O. Procter, Jr., Sec., 
84 State St., Boston. 

The Class will hold a spring reunion 
on June 16, 17, and 18. As is stated 
in the “ Proclamation of Reunion,” 
seventy-six of our men, according to 
information in the hands of the Secre- 
tary, served in the Army and Navy of 
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the United States or its Allies and 
twelve others of our men saw service 
in Europe in auxiliary organizations. 
One of our men gave his life in the per- 
formance of his duties. Practically all 
the overseas men will be home by June. 
It is fitting that we, as onz, should greet 
those who are returning to us, and 
should rejoice together in their safe 
return. It is fitting that we, as Ons, 
should gather to pledge the Class to 
do its part in whatever the future may 
bring, as it has so well responded to the 
calls of the past. Let us, therefore, 
reunite on June 16, 17, and 18, 1919, 
and gather renewed strength to carry 
on. We shall assemble on Monday, 
June 16, and depart to the country at 
once, where we can yarn and play and 
forget the past two years. On the 18th 
we return for the ball-game and dinner 
that evening. The next day we attend 
Commencement and visit our old 
haunts. And for those who wish to go, 
complete arrangements for the boat 
race will be made. A detailed notice 
will follow as soon as arrangements 
can be made. 

1901 never urges its men to come 
1901 knows that its men will come. 
— The New York Association of Har- 
vard 1901 had a dinner at the New 
York Harvard Club on Wednesday, 
March 19. About fifty men were pres- 
ent, including a number of Bostonians 
who happened to be in New York for 
the occasion. The dinner was a great 
success largely owing to the efforts of 
Robert Edwards, who entertained the 
gathering by original verse and music 
on the ukalele. J. W. Hallowell gave a 
very interesting talk on conditions in 
Belgium and Major G. C. Shattuck, 
who has been serving in the British 
Medical Corps, and Colonel Brainerd 
Taylor and Major Stanton Whitney 
all spoke of their experiences in France. 
—C. M. Bard served in France with 
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the 27th Division. For three months 
he was in action. — S. J. Beach was a 
member of U.S. Medical Advisory 
Board No. 17 for Augusta, Me., dis- 
trict. — James Brooks was in France 
doing Y.M.C.A. work. — G. C. Clark 
was promoted to major in the U.S. 
Army and awarded the Croix de 
Guerre and recommended for the 
Distinguished Service Cross for ex- 
ceptional bravery. —G. F. Davis 
served at Artillery Officers’ Training 
School, Camp Zachary Taylor, Ky. — 
Richard Dexter was lieutenant-colonel 
Medical Corps, and has been discharged. 
— H. S. Drinker, Jr., was chairman of 
speakers and meetings of Victory Loan 
Campaign and director of Four-Minute 
Men for Philadelphia County. — F. C. 
H. Eichorn was appointed Ist lieuten- 
ant, Q.M.C., U.S.A., and served with 
the Stevedore and Labor Battalion at 
Newport News, Va., and Camp Sher- 
idan, Ala., where he was adjutant of 
the 421st Labor Battalion. — A. H. 
Eustis served in the U.S.N. R.F., as 
junior watch officer and assistant to the 
navigator of the U.S.S. Abaroka. — 
A. V. Foster was member of Appeal 
Board under U.S. Selective Service 
Law in Chicago; later attended Ar- 
tillery Officers’ Training School, Camp 
Zachary Taylor, Ky., and was com- 
missioned major of Artillery, U.S.A. — 
S. H. E. Freund has been appoint- 
ed assistant general counsel for the 
U.S. Railroad Administration. — W. L. 
Hearn was captain in the Medical 
Corps, U.S.A., stationed at Fort Ogle- 
thorpe, Ga. — W. E. Hocking, Pro- 
fessor of Philosophy at Harvard, is 
giving a course of lectures at the Uni- 
versity of California under the Mills 
Foundation on “ The Philosophy of 
State.” — Gordon Ireland is captain 
assigned to Statistics Branch, General 
Staff, Washington, D.C. — W. G. Lee 
isa major in the Medical Corps, U.S.A., 
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and is in France. — G. N. Morrill was 
captain in Medical Corps, U.S.A., in 
First Medical Unit sent to France; 
he was invalided home.— C. W. Nieman 
served twenty months in U.S.N. R.F. 
attached to Naval Consulting Board. — 
L. B. Reed is secretary of the Indus- 
trial Board of the Department of Com- 
merce. His address is Room 51, Coun- 
cil of National Defense Building, Wash- 
ington, D.C. — R. D. Swaim has been 
promoted to major in 102d Field Ar- 
tillery, U.S.A. —S. F. Walcott was in 
Coast Artillery Corps, U.S.A. — R. C. 
Wells is associated with the U.S. Geo- 
logical Survey. —J. W. Welsh was 
Transportation engineer of Division of 
Passenger Transportation and Housing 
of Emergency Fleet Corporation, U.S. 
Shipping Board, in charge of New York 
District. — Stanton Whitney was pro- 
moted to major of the Machine-Gun 
Battalion of the 53d Infantry Brigade, 
27th Division, and cited “ for courage 
and determination under fire and for 
qualities of skilled leadership frequently 
demonstrated in battles and engage- 
ments in which his battalion partici- 
pated in Belgium and France.” — 
H. W. Yates was corporal in Co. C, 
Omana Battalion, Nebraska Home 
Guard. — W. J. Barrett is living at 
Conneaut, Ohio. —G. E. Behr, Jr., 
is with Baeder, Adamson & Co., Rich- 
mond St., and Allegheny Ave., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. — Gerald Blake has moved 
his office from 212 Beacon St., to 657 
Boylston St., Boston. — G. G. Brain- 
erd’s address is Portland, Conn. — 
Courtenay Crocker’s address is 40 
State St., Boston. — A. P. Crosby’s 
address is 70 State St., Boston. — R. S. 
Davidson’s address is 18 Webster St., 
Taunton. — Roger Flint’s address is 
10 State St., Boston. — A. J. Fotch’s 
address is 8 Winter St., Boston. — 
E. A. Gray’s address is 195 Broadway, 
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New York City. — L. D. Humphrey’s 
address is Hotel Leighton, Los Angeles, 
Cal. — F. M. Ives has severed his con- 
nection with Burdett. Wardwell & 
Ives, and opened law offices at 70 
State St., Boston. — G. C. Lawrence’s 
address is R.F.D. No. 3, Warrenton, 
Va.—C. F. Leatherbee’s address is 
88 Broad St., Boston. — H. W. 
O’Leary’s address is 201 Devonshire 
St., Boston. — H. W. Palmer’s ad- 
dress is 1014 Devonshire Bldg., Bos- 
ton. He is a member of the firm of 
Peabody, Arnold, Batchelder & Luther. 
— David Perham is living at 14 Court 
St., Arlington. — R. D. Swaim’s ad- 
dress is 60 State St., Boston. — A. H. 
Sweetser’s address is Antofagasta, 
Chile, South America, care of Hunting- 
ton Adams, San Gregorio Officinia. — 
R. S. Taylor’s address is 1383 Bellevue 
Ave., Melrose. — W. S. Waite’s ad- 
dress is Conifer Inn, Conifer, N.Y. — 
W. B. Wheelwright is sales manager 
for Appleton Coated Paper Co., 559 
College Ave., Appleton, Wis. — Harold 
Winslow’s address is 689 County St., 
New Bedford. — W. B. Norris, in col- 
laboration with M. E. Speare, ’08, has 
published through Ginn & Co. “ World 
War Issues and Ideals,”’ selections from 
the speeches and writings of forty-two 
of the most distinguished living men. — 
John Patrick Laundrigan died on Jan. 
1, 1919, in New York City. For a time 
after his graduation he did teaching 
and newspaper work and examination 
of titles and later he entered the serv- 
ice of New York City. 


1902. 
Barrett WENDELL, JR., Sec., 
44 State St., Boston. 

There will be this year an informal 
celebration, lasting not over one day, 
to take the place of the Quindecennial 
which was given up in 1917 on account 
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of the entry of the United States into 
the war. The plans contemplate a short 
field day on Wednesday, June 18, fol- 
lowed by a luncheon on Soldiers Field, 
attendance at the Harvard-Yale base- 
ball game, and a dinner in the evening 
at the Boston City Club. On Thurs- 
day, the Class will have, as usual, its 
room at Stoughton No. 3. The com- 
mittee in charge of the entertainment 
will be Channing Frothingham, chair- 
man; Edward Motley, vice-chairman; 
F. I. Emery, W. D. Eaton, Guy Ban- 
croft, Malcolm Lang, A. L. Devens, 
Jr., Archibald Blanchard, and A. E. 
Hoyle. — F. C. Farley on May 1, 1918, 
entered the office of the Chief of Ord- 
nance, Washington, D.C., as a special 
assistant and was assigned to the Plan- 
ning and Control Section. In Decem- 
ber, 1918, he succeeded to the office of 
chief of the Planning Branch of the 
Executive Section of the Office of Chief 
of Ordnance. — Witter Bynner is at the 
University of California, giving a course 
in verse writing. — Ralph Morris writes 
that after Oct. 1 he will be connected 
with the English Department, Mas- 
sachusetts Institute of Technology, 
Cambridge. — N. W. Eayrs is now 
sales agent for the Seaboard Coal Co., 
Maryland Trust Building, Baltimore, 
Md. — K. B. Emerson is at Washington 
with the Committee on Education and 
Special Training of the War Department, 
adjusting claims of about 600 colleges and 
other educational institutions for the work 
of the Students’ Army Training Corps. — 
C. E. Young is Associate Professor 
of Romance Languages and Chair- 
man of Department for 1918-19 at 
the State University of Iowa. — Re- 
cent mail is returned ‘“ Unclaimed” 
from the following men: Warren Eg- 
bert Benscoter, Philip Warren Blake, 
John Taylor Floyd, Frank Wilbur 
Harris, Ralph Henshaw Keller, Edward 
Murphy. 
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1903. 
Rocer Ernst, Sec., 
60 State St., Boston. 

It has been decided to hold the post- 
poned Quindecennial Reunion of the 
Class during Commencement week of 
the present year. The following com- 
mittee has been appointed by the Class 
Committee to take charge of the ar- 
rangements: S. H. Wolcott, chairman; 
F. H. Appleton, Jr., G. Clark, J. F. 
Dever, H. C. Dodge, R. Ernst, W. B. 
Flint, J. W. Foster, J. A. Knowles, 
C. G. Loring, E. M. Parsons, C. L. 
Perkins, C. S. Penhallow, Jr., and L. H. 
Spooner. It is planned to confine the 
celebration to one day, Monday, June 
16, which will be spent at Nantasket 
or some other seaside place. Arrange- 
ments will be made for those members 
of the Class who wish to do so to go 
together Class Day, June 17, to the 
Yale Baseball Game, June 18, and to 
the Yale Boat Race at New London, 
June 20. It is planned as a principal 
feature of the reunion to give a royal 
welcome to those members of the Class 
who have been in active service during 
the war.— M. A. Adler was com- 
missioned a captain, F.A., R.C., at 
Camp Zachary Taylor, Ky. — A. Ames, 
a captain in the Aviation Service, has 
been honorably discharged and is at 
present making a special study of 
lenses at Dartmouth College. — F. H. 
Appleton, Jr., has ended his work with 
the Massachusetts Public Safety Com- 
mittee, and is a trustee, with offices at 
18 Tremont St., Boston. — Karl Baum- 
garten, captain, C.E., has been hon- 
orably discharged. — Gilbert Bettman, 
who was a captain in the Military In- 
telligence Department with the General 
Staff at Washington, has been honor- 
ably discharged. — Lieutenant-Colonel 
Edward Bowditch, Jr., one of General 
Pershing’s four personal aides, is still 
in France. — Grenville Clark, who was 
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lieutenant-colonel in the Adjutant- 
General’s Department at Washington 
and secretary of the Committee on 
Education, War Plans Division, Gen- 
eral Staff, has been honorably dis- 
charged and has resumed the practice 
of law in New York City. He has been 
nominated as a candidate for Overseer 
of Harvard College. — P. L. Coonley 
is lieutenant-colonel, C.W.S. He is as- 
sistant manager, Gas Defense Plant, 
Long Island City, N.Y.— A. H. 
Crosbie, who was a major, R.C., has 
been honorably discharged and _ is 
practising medicine at 520 Common- 
wealth Ave., Boston. — Sewall Cutler, 
who was first lieutenant, Chemical 
Warfare Service, has returned to this 
country and been honorably dis- 
charged. His address is care of Eastern 
Drug Co., Boston. — N. W. Edson has 
been appointed headmaster of the 
McBurney School for Boys, West Side 
Y.M.C.A., New York City. — W. B. 
Flint, major of Infantry, who was a 
member of Advance School Detach- 
ment, 12th Division, has returned to 
the United States, and has been hon- 
orably discharged. — Philip Fox was a 
candidate at the Engineer Officers’ 
Training School, Camp Humphreys, 
Va. — T. H. Graydon, captain of In- 
fantry, who has seen several months’ 
service in France, returned to this 
country in April, 1919, with the Yankee 
Division. —T. W. Harmer was pro- 
moted in February, 1919, as major in 
the Medical Corps. — J. A. Hathaway 
was honorably discharged in Novem- 
ber, 1918, as a candidate, Infantry 
Central Officers’ Training School, Camp 
Lee, Va. — J. P. Hogan isa major, C. E., 
and chief of Section 2, Headquarters, 
2d Army, A.E.F.— Francis Jacques 
has been promoted with the rank of 
captain in the Engineer Corps, and in 
March, 1919, was still attached to the 
Transportation Corps at Headquarters 
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in Paris. — J. A. Knowles, captain of 
Infantry, who was badly gassed just 
before the ending of hostilities, has 
returned from France, and was honor- 
ably discharged in March, 1919. — 
J. F. Krokyn served with the Bureau of 
Industrial Housing, U.S. Department 
of Labor, Washington, D.C. — Arnold 
Lawson, lieutenant, U.S.A., is stationed 
at Camp Johnston, Fla.— M. M. 
Lemann has been in Washington since 
July 1, 1918, as assistant chief counsel 
of U.S. Shipping Board. — F. W. Pea- 
body, who was a major, M.R.C., has 
been honorably discharged, and is one 
of the surgeons at the Peter Bent 
Brigham Hospital, in Roston. — W. T. 
Piper was a candidate at the Engineer 
Officers’ Training School, Camp Hum- 
phreys, Va.—L. H. Spooner, who 
was a major in the Medical Corps, 
was honorably discharged in February, 
1918, and has resumed the practice of 
medicine at 520 Commonwealth Ave., 
Boston. —- E. N. Stevens is with the 
Transportation Corps in France. — 
Alfred Stillman, 2d, who was a major, 
M.R.C., has returned from France, 
and was honorably discharged in 
March, 1919. He has resumed the 
practice of surgery in New York City. 
— R. W. Stuart served for twenty-five 
months in the British Army. He was 
a rifleman in A Company, 22d Bat- 
talion, Rifle Brigade, British Saloniki 
Force. In February, 1919, he was 
stationed in Sofia, Bulgaria. — Lauris- 
ton Ward was promoted to be captain 
of Infantry. He returned from France 
in April, 1919, with the Yankee Di- 
vision, and has been honorably dis- 
charged. — Langdon Warncr, who was 
special agent of the State Department, 
in Siberia, has resumed his position as 
curator of the Philadelphia Art Mu- 
seum. — J. P. Williams and Langdon 
Albright are members respectively of 
the General Committee and of the 
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Finance Committee of the Harvard 
Club of Buffalo, in charge of arrange- 
ments for the Associated Harvard 
Clubs meeting to be held in Buffalo on 
June 6 and 7. — Horace Lovell Eames 
died at Icarahy, Brazil, Feb. 1, 1919. 
He was born at Bridgeport, Conn., Sept. 
2, 1878. He was educated at the Gun- 
nery School, Washington, Conn., and 
attended the Lawrence Scientific School, 
and took the degree of S.B. in 1903. 
After leaving College he was in the 
engineering department of the Balti- 
more & Ohio RR., and later, after some 
experience with the Bell Telephone Co., 
became an engineering aid in the U.S. 
Reclamation Service in New Mexico. 
He then was employed by the U.S. 
Bureau of Public Works in Manila, 
P.I., and later as an engineer with the 
Madeira-Mamoré Ry. Co., Porto Velho 
de San Antonio, Rio Madeira, Brazil. 
He was later in the employ of the Singer 
Sewing Machine Co. at Bahia, Brazil.— 
Charles Hibbard French died of dia- 
betes March 24, 1919, at Caldwell, N.J. 
He was born Aug. 13, 1877, at Brain- 
tree, and prepared for College at the 
Bridgewater Normal School, entering 
Harvard in 1900 and taking the degree 
of S.B. in 1903. For two years after 
leaving Harvard he was principal of 
the West Orange, N.J., High School. 
Later he spent a year in the employ of 
the American Radiator Co., of New 
York City, and in 1907 entered the 
employ of the publishing firm of Ginn 
& Co., with whom he remained until 
his death. In 1915 he married Louise 
M. Taylor. There were no children. — 
Kirk Norman Washburn, Jr., died of 
pneumonia on Dec. 18, 1918. He was 
born in Philadelphia Sept. 25, 1881, 
and received his education at the High 
School at Springfield, entering Harvard 
College with the Class of 1903. He 
took his A.B. degree in 1904, as of 
1903. He entered the employ of G. & 
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C. Merriam Co., publishers, in Spring- 
field, as lexicographer, and remained 
in the same position until his death. 
On July 5, 1904, he married Jessie 
Isabel Murphy at Springfield. 


1904. 
Payson Dana, Sec., 
515 Barristers Hall, Boston. 

August Belmont, Jr., died on March 
29, 1919, in New York City. He had 
been in ill health for some time and 
was finally operated on for the intestinal 
trouble which resulted in his death. — 
Colonel T. D. Howe, 102d Artillery, 
was decorated on March 23, 1919, with 
the Distinguished Service Medal by 
General Pershing in France. — Rich- 
ard Crane, of Chicago, formerly secre- 
tary to Secretary of State Lansing, has 
been appointed minister to Czecho- 
Slovakia. — F. D. Roosevelt, Assistant 
Secretary of the Navy, was a guest of 
the Boston City Club on April 14, 
at luncheon and spoke on offensive 
tactics of the American Navy in the 
war. 


1905. 
Lewis M. Tuornton, Sec., 
881-385 Fourth Ave., New York City. 

S. C. Adams, Ist lieutenant, F.A., is 
recovering from wounds in New York 
City. — E. E. Brown is treasurer of the 
Municipal Voters League of Chicago.— 
C. L. Chandler, who has been in the 
United States Consular service for ten 
years, is head of the foreign trade de- 
partment of the Corn Exchange Bank 
of Philadelphia. — W. C. Colunan has 
recovered from a long illness of in- 
fluenza-pneumonia at Camp Zachary 
Taylor, where he was a candidate in 
the Field Artillery, Central Officers’ 
Training School. —R. H. Cox is a 
major, 314th M.G. Battalion, 80th 
Division, A.E.F. — C. W. Dall, major 
of Infantry, was slightly wounded while 
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serving with the A.E.F. — Dudley 
Davis, captain of Infantry, 307th 
Regiment, 77th Division, is reported 
slightly wounded. — L. C. Hammond 
has been promoted from first lieu- 
tenant to captain A.S. (Aero). He has 
received the Distinguished Service 
Cross with two citations and is officially 
credited with six enemy planes. — 
A. L. Hopkins was honorably dis- 
charged as first lieutenant A.S. (Aero). 
He received the Croix de Guerre while 
a member of the 12th Aero Squadron 
and was slightly wounded last Septem- 
ber. —G. S. Jackson has been com- 
missioned first lieutenant U.S.A., A.C. 
—I. B. Joralemon, who during the 
Argonne drive was equipment officer 
to the staff of the general in command 
of the air forces of the 1st Army, has 
been recommended for the rank of 
lieutenant-colonel. He is with the 
Army of Occupation in Germany. — 
C. B. Lewis is first lieutenant, C.E., 
217th Engineers, Camp Beauregard, 
La. —S. L. Lewis is with Tillotson & 
Wolcott, investment bankers, Cleve- 
land, Ohio. —S. S. Lord is treasurer 
of the Metal Block Corporation, the 
Eastern Brass & Ingot Corporation, 
the American Wood Reduction Co., 
all of 208 South La Salle St., Chicago. 
— W. W. Manton, captain, M.C., was 
slightly wounded with the A.E.F. — 
Lewis Meriam is production manager, 
Division of Planning and Statistics, 
U.S. Shipping Board. — H. F. Mason, 
lieutenant A.R.C., has returned from 
France. — Richmond De Moot, first 
lieutenant, 345th F.A., 90th Division, 
A.E.F., is with the Army of Occupa- 
tion in Germany. — W. L. Nash, major 
F.A., is the commanding officer of 
Convalescent Centre, Camp Jackson, 
S.C. — D. T. O'Connell, captain, Army 
Service Corps, has been honorably 
discharged. — W. C. Richmond is vo- 
cational adviser, Federal Board of 
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Vocational Education, Washington, 
D.C. — B. C. Tower is a private, Ist 
class, in 101st F.A., Battery A, A.E.F. 
— H. W. Weitzel, major, U.S. Marine 
Corps, is stationed at the Navy Yard, 
N.Y.— A. L. Wheeler is with the 
Eberhard Manufacturing Co., Cleve- 
land, Ohio. His address is 1007 Euclid 
Ave. — Hayward Wilson is now with 
R. A. & E. L. Manning as joint man- 
ager of Bonbright & Co., Inc., bonds 
and stocks, Shawmut Bldg., Boston. 


1907. 
Sern T. Gano, Sec., 
50 State St., Boston. 

A dinner of members of the Class 
Committee and chairman of sub-com- 
mittees of previous Class celebrations, 
was held at the Harvard Club on March 
21, to discuss the desirability of a re- 
union of the Class next June to take the 
place of the Decennial Celebration 
which was abandoned in 1917, on ac- 
count of the war. As a result of this 
meeting and of other meetings it has 
been decided to have a reunion on 
June 17, probably at the Cliff House, 
North Scituate. Beach, and to have a 
Class dinner on June 19 in Boston. 
The Class Committee has appointed 
the following as a permanent Execu- 
tive Committee: Hatherly Foster, Jr., 
chairman; W. D. Dexter, Jr., A. G. 
Grant, D. H. Howie, William Minot, 
G. A. Rivinius, S. T. Gano. The chair- 
men of the sub-committees in charge 
of the various features of the reunion 
are as follows: Field day committee, 
A. G. Grant, chairman; finance com- 
mittee, G. A. Rivinius, chairman; din- 
ner committee, D. H. Howie, chairman; 
publicity committee, John Benbow, 
chairman; transportation committee, 
M. H. Stone, chairman; ticket com- 
mittee, W. D. Dexter, Jr., chairman; 
entertainment and music committee, 
R. H. Wiswall, chairman; sports com- 
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mittee, William Minot, chairman. — 
Arthur Briggs Church, a corporal in 
Company A, 107th U.S. Infantry, was 
killed in action on Sept. 28, 1918, while 
fighting with the 27th Division in the 
battle of the Hindenburg Line during 
the Somme campaign. He is buried in 
the Military Cemetery at St. Emilie, 
Somme, France. His division was orig- 
inally a part of the Second British 
Army, in Flanders, and participated 
almost continuously in actions in the 
Ypres Salient, East Poperinghe Line, 
LaSelle River and Jone de Mer Ridge. 
In August, 1918, the division was trans- 
ferred to the Somme, and incorporated 
in the Fifth British Army, and it was 
during the fight for the capture of the 
Hindenburg Line that Church met his 
death. Previous to entering the service 
he practised law at 27 Cedar St., New 
York City. He was married Jan. 23, 
1914, to Elizabeth Ramsdell, who sur- 
vives him. His classmates have lost a 
loyal and devoted comrade and will 
miss his happy companionship, and the 
fun he created by his wonderful imita- 
tions of President Eliot, Copey, and 
Archie Coolidge, but they are proud of 
his record of service and of the glorious 
manner of his death. — Joseph Louis 
Swarts, of St. Louis, Mo., a lieutenant 
in the M.C., U.S.A., died of pneu- 
monia at Fort Oglethorpe on Dec. 22, 
1918. He was commissioned in July, 
1918, and on Aug. 7 was assigned to 
Camp Dodge, Ia. On Oct. 1, he was 
mobilized at Camp Greenleaf for over- 
seas duty with Base Hospital 157, the 
departure of which was delayed by the 
influenza epidemic. Swarts was made 
camp sanitary officer, and after a 
heroic fight to prevent the spread of 
the contagion was himself stricken, 
with fatal results. His interesting and 
valuable report of his work during the 
influenza epidemic is posthumously 
published in the New York Medical 
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Journal of March 29, 1919. He had 
made many warm friends in College, 
who mourn his loss. As a teacher in 
the St. Louis University School of 
Medicine and in other public institu- 
tions and as a practitioner of medicine 
he had won distinction. His death 
means the loss of a loyal classmate who 
was rapidly rising in his profession. — 
James Alfred Roosevelt, major, In- 
fantry, died from spinal meningitis, 
March 26, 1919, on board the transport 
Great Northern, on which he was re- 
turning from service with the A.E.F. 
in France. Roosevelt was commissioned 
a captain at the third Plattsburg Camp, 
Aug. 11, 1917, and Sept. 10, 1917, he 
went to Camp Upton, where he was 
put in command of C Company, 302d 
Ammunition Train, 77th Division. 
With this unit he went to France. On 
Sept. 4, 1918, he was made supply offi- 
cer of the 308th Infantry, 77th Di- 
vision. Major Roosevelt was within 
forty-eight hours of New York when 
he was taken ill very suddenly and 
died. His home was in New York City. 
At the outbreak of war he was a con- 
sulting engineer in the firm of Roosevelt 
& Thompson, 71 Broadway, New York 
City, having previously become an 
expert in electric transportation. He 
was advancing rapidly in his profession, 
and his death is a distinct loss to the 
field in which he worked. His class- 
mates knew him as an attractive and 
loyal companion, with hosts of friends. 
Every one who knew him was attracted 
to him, and the testimony of his fellow 
officers and of enlisted men who served 
with or under him bears witness to his 
lovable qualities. His death is a dis- 
tinct loss to the Class. — C. E. Mars- 
ters, who was an ensign, U.S.N., R.F.C. 
and was stationed at Pensacola, Fla., 
was assigned to inactive duty Feb. 
17.—E. R. Corbett was commis- 
sioned first lieutenant, F.A., R.C., at 
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Camp Zachary Taylor, Ky., and was 
honorably discharged Dec. 5, 1918. — 
T. M. Claflin has been elected secre- 
tary of the Fisher Hill Associates of 
Brookline. — O’ Donnell Iselin is a cap- 
tain in the Army and has returned from 
sixteen months’ service abroad where 
he was a member of General Pershing’s 
staff. — H. W. Nichols has been re- 
leased from active duty with the War 
Industries Board and has resumed his 
former position as president of the Fox 
Paper Co., Cincinnati, O.—R. F. 
Sheldon has been honorably discharged 
at Camp Crane, Pa., as a first lieu- 
tenant, M.C. — R. F. Weston has been 
honorably discharged as a second lieu- 
tenant, A.S. (Aero), at Ellington Field, 
Texas. — P. R. Carpenter, who has for 
thirteen months been in France in 
charge of the athletic program for the 
Y.M.C.A. in the French Army, and 
has been in America for a month’s va- 
cation, returned to France on April 18 
to continue for an indefinite period his 
work in the French Army and schools 
of physical training and public schools. 
He has been made a member of the 
Comité Nationale d’Education Phy- 
sique. — G. T. Sugden’s home address 
is 74 Linwood Ave., Buffalo, N. Y. — 
G. A. Rivinius has entered the firm of 
Foley, Rogerson & Rivinius for the 
conduct of a general cotton business, 
with offices at 53 State St., Boston. — 
F. A. Jenks has opened an office for the 
practice of law at 35 Congress St., 
Boston. — Edward Ballantine was dis- 
charged from the service Jan. 21, 1919, 
and has resumed his work as Instructor 
in music at Harvard. — Chapin Brins- 
made, who went to France with the 
76th Division as second lievtenant, 
N.A., has been admitted to the Sor- 
bonne in Paris. His address is care of 
Naboth Hedin, 33 Rue Vivienne, Paris. 
— Wilson Olney is now with Waldo 
Bros. at 45 Batterymarch St., Boston. 
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His home address is 18 Webster PI., 
East Milton. — H. E. Bigelow is as- 
sistant to the president, Mt. Allison 
University, Sackville, N.B.—H. B. 
Eaton was promoted to captain, M.C., 
on Nov. 14, 1918. — G. A. Leland, Jr., 
who has been adjutant of Base Hospital 
No. 6, since May, 1918, was promoted 
to captain, M.C., U.S.A., Sept. 12, 
1918. — F. C. Tenney, captain, C.A.C., 
who commanded Battery D, Trench 
Mortar Artillery, 53d Brigade, re- 
ceived his discharge March 15. 1919. — 
J. H. Means, major, M.C., returned 
from overseas duty March 2, 1919, and 
was discharged from the service March 
7.— J. S. Lehmann, captain, F.A., is 
with the Army of Occupation in Nieder- 
weiss, near Coblenz. — B. E. Hamilton 
has been promoted to captain, M.C., 
and is with Base Hospital No. 69 at 
Sasenay, France. — Lieutenant H. G. 
Hawes, who was in the U.S.A. Tank 
Service in France, has returned to 
America and was discharged March 27, 
1919. His home address is 138 Archer 
Ave., Mt. Vernon, N.Y. — R. C. Jones, 
captain, C.A.C., U.S.A., who was in 
France with the 46th Artillery, C.A.C., 
has returned to America and is sta- 
tioned at Fort Levett, Me. — George 
Blaney was commissioned captain, 
CAG. U:S:A., Oct: 26; 1917, and 
following his return from France on 
Jan. 14, 1919, was for a short time 
stationed at Fort Hancock, Sandy 
Hook. On Feb. 6 he was assigned to 
command of Battery C, 57th C.A., 
at Fort Winfield Scott, San Francisco. 
— Lawrence Howe who was a captain, 
Chemical Warfare Service, was dis- 
charged on Dec. 21, 1918, at Hoboken, 
N.J. — T. E. Hambleton, lieutenant- 
colonel in the Adjutant-General’s De- 
partment, was discharged March 18, 
1919. —S. P. Henshaw, first lieu- 
tenant Infantry, who has been sta- 
tioned at Camp Upton, N.Y., was 
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discharged from the Service Jan. 2, 
1919. — R. O. Brackett has been pro- 
moted tolieutenant-commander, U.S.N., 
R.F., and in January, 1919, was placed 
in command of the U.S.S. Lake View. 
— John Reynolds, who has returned 
from active service in France with the 
27th Division, has been promoted to 
captain, M.G.Bn. He was discharged 
April 2, 1919. —J. M. R. Lyeth was 
commissioned ensign, U.S.N., R.F., 
Nov. 1, 1918, and ordered on inactive 
duty Dec. 13. — C. B. Dane was pro- 
moted to captain, M.R.C., Sept. 11, 
1918, and is now in France with Base 
Hospital No. 87.—John Dane was 
commissioned first lieutenant M.R.C., 
Oct. 9, 1918, and is stationed at Gencral 
Hospital No. 2, Baltimore. —J. F. 
Doyle, captain, Sanitary Corps, U.S.A., 
was discharged from service Jan. 15, 
1919. — S. P. Fay, lieutenant, U.S. Air 
Service, is with the Army of Occupa- 
tion at Coblenz. — Somers Fraser, 
who has been serving with Base Hos- 
pital No. 7 in France, was promoted 
to major, M.C., in February, 1919. He 
arrived in America March 27 and was 
discharged April 8. —R. M. Arkush, 
lieutenant, F.A., returned from France 
Dec. 23, 1918, and was discharged at 
Camp Meade, Md., Jan. 9, 1919. His 
address is now The Biltmore, New York 
City. — Dean Hall, major, C.A., U.S.A. 
who was previously on duty at Fort 
Amadon, C.Z., was made post com- 
mander of Fort H. G. Wright, Fisher 
Island, N.Y., on Nov. 18, 1918. — The 
address of W. W. Aldrich is changed to 
37 Wall St., New York City. — D. C. 
Noyes has been compelled to move to 
Colorado Springs on account of a break- 
down in health. — G. L. Clark is with 
the Smith Paper Co., Lee. His home 
address is 105 Dawes Ave., Pittsfield.— 
M. A. Norton, who was commissioned 
second lieutenant, A.S., on Oct. 15, 
1918, is now stationed at Post Field, 
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Fort Sill, Okla., as pilot attached to 
the Flying Corps. — C. H. Dickerson, 
is an ensign U.S.N., R.F., having been 
graduated from the Officers’ Material 
School at Harvard, April 17, 1919, and 
placed on the inactive list April 18. — 
W. C. Brinton has moved his offices to 
17 East 44th St., New York City. 
Brinton is an industrial engineer. — 
Livingston Phelps, formerly 3d secre- 
tary of the Embassy of the United 
States of America in Petrograd, has 
been assigned to the Embassy of the 
United States of America at The 
Hague. — William Burns has changed 
his address to P.O. Box 367, Santa Fé, 
N.M —L. H. Wetherell has completed 
his work with the War Industries Board, 
Washington, D.C., and is with Wetherell 
Bros. & Co., 31 Oliver St., Boston. 


1908. 
Guy Emerson, See,, 
85 East 56th St., New York City. 

The war has brought to bear upon 
our Class solidarity a number of ele- 
ments which are more fundamental 
than any which have tended to bind 
us together in the past. Many of our 
men have seen war service, and some 
have given their lives for their country. 
It is very difficult to obtain complete 
and accurate lists, but at the present 
time we have learned of deaths in some 
way incident to the war of the follow- 
ing men: Edward Mandell Stone, Feb. 
27, 1915; Edwin William Friend, May 
7, 1915; Carlton Thayer Brodrick, May 
7, 1915; George Stetson Taylor, Oct. 
19, 1915; Lieutenant Dillwyn Parrish 
Starr, Sept. 15, 1916; Lieutenant Philip 
Washburn Davis, June 2, 1918; Cap- 
tain Rae Wygant Whidden, Sept. 25, 
1918; Edwin Channing Larned, Oct. 11, 
1918; Lieutenant Marshall Shoemaker 
Winpenny, Oct. 21, 1918. — Our re- 
union at Cambridge this year will take 
particular cognizance of these very real 
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losses. — Since the last report was 
made the Class has also sustained a 
substantial loss in the death of William 
Hickox, Jr., who was one of the most 
popular 1908 men and whose cheerful 
and delightful presence has been a fea- 
ture of almost every Class meeting 
since we were freshmen. — The Class 
Reunion in June will serve to give ade- 
quate recognition to the services of 
those men who went into the war and 
rendered distinguished service, al- 
though they were not called upon to 
give their lives. Bradley Dewey came 
out of the war a colonel, with a Dis- 
tinguished Service Medal. At least 
three men achieved the rank of lieu- 
tenant-colonel, and a large number 
are majors or captains. — It is hard to 
see how any man can afford to miss our 
postponed Decennial in Cambridge in 
June. Any one who reads these lines 
and who has by any chance failed to 
receive due notification should com- 
municate immediately with John Rich- 
ardson, 60 State St., Boston, who is 
the chairman of the Boston committee 
which is shouldering the brunt of the 
responsibility for reunion arrangements. 
— The Distinguished Service Medal 
was awarded to Colonel Bradley Dewey, 
Chemical Warfare Service, “for ex- 
ceptionally meritorious and conspicu- 
ous service as Chief of the Gas Defense 
Production Division in achieving under 
most trying circumstances remarkable 
results in supplying the American Ex- 
peditionary Forces with sufficient num- 
ber of gas masks of high grade and of 
improved design.” 


1909. 
F. A. Harpine, Sec., 
52 Fulton St., Boston. 

The principal item of interest to the 
Class is the forthcoming Decennial 
Reunion, for which the plans are prac- 
tically completed. We are to have ex- 
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clusive use of the New Ocean House 
at Swampscott from Saturday, June 14, 
to Tuesday morning, June 17. The 
Class will assemble on Saturday, the 
14th, remaining over Sunday and Mon- 
day. There is a commodious garage 
attached to the hotel and arrange- 
ments have been made for baseball, 
tennis, golf, sailing, deep-sea fishing, 
and other entertainments. On Tues- 
day, Class Day, the usual Class Day 
exercises will be preceded by a memo- 
rial service in Appleton Chapel for the 
members of 1909 who lost their lives 
in the war. Wednesday morning a ball- 
game has been arranged with both 1904 
and 1908, and the customary track 
athletics and boat races will also be 
indulged in with 1904. Luncheon will 
be served at the Newell Boathouse; 
after that comes the Yale game. Addi- 
tional arrangements will be made for 
those desiring to attend the boat races 
at New London. Large and enthu- 
siastic dinners have recently been held 
both in New York and Boston. An- 
other dinner is planned for May 7 at 
the Harvard Club of Boston. A record- 
breaking attendance at the reunion is 
intimated by early returns. — Men are 
returning to civil life from the service 
so rapidly that it is impractical to list 
them here. The following changes of 
address have, however, recently come 
to the notice of the Secretary: E. S. 
Allen, 1002 Cornwell Pl., Ann Arbor, 
Mich. — F. A. Armstrong, care of F. 
They & Co., Mobile, Ala. — After June 
Ist, F. C. Bacon will be at 555 Boylston 
St., Boston. — Lee Barroll is at The 
Preston, Baltimore, Md.—J.C. Chapin, 
514 Sloan Bldg., Cleveland, O. — A. S. 
Dabney, Jr., 52 Devonshire St., Boston. 
— G. P. Denny, 318 Commonwealth 
Ave., Boston. — K. E. Emerson, 395 
Broadway, Cambridge. — R. Everett, 
$236 Grandview Ave., Austin, Tex. — 
W. A. Fotch, Old South Bldg., Boston. 
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— E. Goggio, University of Washing- 
ton, Seattle, Wash. — N. K. Hartford, 
14300 S. Park Blvd., Cleveland, O. — 
J. B. Hebberd,' Dummer Academy, By- 
field. — E. M. Hill, Fitzgerald, Hub- 
bard Co., 6 Pearl St., Boston. — R. M. 
Hunt, 2211 Fulton St., Berkeley, Cal. 
— C. E. Inches, 22 Euston St., Brook- 
line. — E. W. Ogden, 96 Margin St., 
W. Newton. — D. M. Osborne, care of 
Hayden, Stone & Co., New York City. 
—L. M. Pitman, 71 Wollaston Ave., 
Arlington Heights. — H. E. Porter, 70 
Fifth Ave., New York City. — H. L. 
Rand, Jr., Cascade Lumber Co., Ya- 
kima, Wash.—G. R. Rieth, Mercy 
Hospital, 2537 Prairie Ave., Chicago, 
Ill. — Abraham Strauss, 1834 E. 79th 
St., Cleveland, O. —G. Swan, Eliot 
St., Jamaica Plain. — R. S. Tabor, 
538 Fifth St., Niagara Falls, N.Y. — 
Carlyle Sibley Dewey died of pneu- 
monia on Dec. 8, 1918, at Omaha, Neb. 
After leaving College, he became con- 
nected with the Fisk Rubber Company, 
living in Chicopee Falls until 1916; 
afterwards in Westfield; he was trans- 
ferred in October, 1917, to Omaha as 
manager of the company’s branch in 
that city, where he remained until his 
death. He was a member of the Uni- 
versity Club of Omaha and during the 
war gave generously of his time and 
resources to local war work organiza- 
tions. — Frederic Schenck died of 
pneumonia on Feb. 28, 1919, at Boston. 
Sehenck was the holder of a degree of 
Litt. B. trom Oxford and received his 
degree of A.B. cum laude from Harvard 
in 1909. In 1914 he received the degree 
of A.M. and in June, 1918, the degree 
of Ph.D. At the time of his death he 
was instructor in History, Government, 
and Economies at Harvard, chairman 
of the Committee on Degrees with Dis- 
tinction in History and Literature, and 
secretary of the Committee on the Use 
of English. From The Nation, March 
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8, we take the following: ‘“‘ American 
scholarship ia these days exhibits too 
few minds of the type of Frederic 
Schenck, tutor in history at Harvard 
University, who was cut down by 
pneumonia on Feb. 28, at the age of 
82. His inquisitive spirit and genial 
satire flew playfully over the whole 
world of knowledge, and he specialized 
only in the brilliancy of the spoken 
word and in the use of the fencing foil. 
He was one of the American fencers at 
the Olympic games in Stockholm. After 
his graduation from Harvard, he was 
to be found in the debating camps of 
Oxford, where he took a B. Litt. degree 
in 1912, and Jater at Harvard, where by 
accident and accumulation of general 
information rather than special effort 
he received the doctor’s degree in his- 
tory in 1918. Meanwhile Harvard had 
revived for him the title of tutor in his- 
tory, in which capacity he could exer- 
cise his power to inspire his students 
around the study fire. His skepticism 
of the efficiency of the University’s 
English A system, and his conviction 
that Britishers write better because 
they think better, created for him the 
position of secretary of the Committee 
on the Use of English by Students. 
Perhaps Dr. Schenck’s most permanent 
contributions are in quite another 
sphere, that of translator from Scandi- 
navian literature. He has interpreted 
Holberg’s comedies in a kindred spirit 
of burlesque which satisfies even the 
critical Danes, and a few days before 
he died had completed the English 
manuscript of a ‘‘ History of Swedish 
Art,” shortly to be published. When 
the Swedish art critic Osvald Sirén 
came to America, Dr. Schenck’s name 
was suggested to him as a translator. 
He called up a colleague and asked if 
Dr. Schenck knew Swedish. “‘ No,’’ was 
the reply, “‘ not yet, but you need not 
worry; that is an unessential detail.” 
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H. G. Leach, A.M. ’06, wrote of him 
in the New York Evening Post as fol- 
lows: “Few friends of Dr. Frederic 
Schenck, tutor in history at Harvard 
University, who died Feb. 28, aged 
$1, realize that perhaps his most dis- 
tinguished achievement is quite outside 
his two favorite studies, history and 
English. They know him as one bril- 
liant in fencing both with words and 
with foils, who met his students in the 
dormitory rather than the classroom, 
who believed that the writing of good 
English was to be acquired by good 
reading and personal exercise of the pen 
more than by prescribed composition. 
His chief legacies to literature, how- 
ever, are his translations from the 
Scandinavian. He collaborated in the 
‘Scandinavian Classics’ edition of 
Holbery’s ‘ Comedies,’ translated from 
Osvald Sirén’s Swedish Leonardo da 
Vinci,’ and a week before his death had 
completed an English version of Carl 
Laurin’s ‘ History of Swedish Art,’ 
soon to be published by the American- 
Scandinavian Foundation. In Dr. 
Schenck’s death Scandinavian studies 
as well as Harvard undergraduates 
have lost a good friend. His kindly, 
satirical gift fitted him to render the 
great Danish writer of comedy into 
English. His verses at the close of ‘The 
Political Tinker’ are equal to the 
original of Holberg. They may be 
taken to heart to-day by any mis- 
guided interpreter of public life whether 
he be a Bourbon of our own Senate or 
a blundering Bolshevik: 


All craftsmen who have seen my fate 
Pray, profit by its ending: 

Though all’s not sound within the state, 
That’s not our kind of mending. 

And when we drop our humble tools 
And set us up as thinkers, 

We look the sorry lot of fools, 
That statesmen would as tinkers.” 


— Charles Lewis Townes died of pneu- 
monia at Minter City, Miss., Oct. 15, 
1918. Since leaving College, he had 


[June, 


been engaged in cotton-raising, having 
large and successful plantations both 
at Minter City, Miss., and Earle, Ark. 
During 1917 he was made Federal Fuel 
Administrator for Mississippi, serving 
in that capacity until his death. He 
was married Dec. 29, 1917, to Evelyn 
Pope of Memphis, Tenn. He is sur- 
vived by his wife and daughter. 


1912, 
Tuorva.p S. Ross, Acting Sec., 
146 Forest Hills St., Jamaica Plain. 

Nai Aab is in the Royal Survey De- 
partment of the Army, Bangkok, Siam. 
—G. H. Balch, lieutenant, U.S.N., 
R.F.C., who, until recently, was on 
duty in the Aviation Division, Chief 
of Naval Operations, has been placed 
on inactive duty. — T. W. Barnes was 
discharged from the Quartermaster 
Corps, Dec. 7, 1918. His present ad- 
dress is the Plaza, Albany, N.Y. — 
I. Bernstein has been honorably dis- 
charged as regimental sergeantmajor, 
Headquarters, 12th Division. — L. 
Booth has received his discharge from 
the Army, in which he held the rank 
of 2d lieutenant in the Air Service, and 
has returned to his position as treas- 
urer of the Trumbull Steel Co., War- 
ren, O.— A. D. Brigham, lieutenant 
(s.g.), U.S.N., R.F., has been released 
from active duty in the Office of the 
Director of Naval Communications, 
Washington, D.C. —F. H. Chatfield 
has been made a Chevalier of the Order 
of the Couronne, an honorary decora- 
tion conferred by the Belgian Govern- 
ment, in recognition of his services with 
the Commission for Relief in Belgium. 
—F. C. Davidson is treasurer of the 
H. E. Davidson Co., efficiency and busi- 
ness counselors, New York City. — 
R. Douglas, captain, 328th Infantry, 
82d Division, was wounded, Oct. 7, 
1918, near Chate] Chéhéry on the Aire 
River, Argonne Forest. — R. T. Fisher 
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has received his discharge from the Air 
Service, U.S.A., in which he held the 
rank of captain. — M. L. Hallowell, 
Jr., has been honorably discharged 
from the Army and is with the Baldwin 
Flour Mills Co., 613 Metropolitan Bank 
Building, Minneapolis. — S. S. Hanks 
is with the American International 
Corporation. — J. L. Hannan has been 
transferred from the 163d Infantry, 
and is now Ist lieutenant, Co. K, 4th 
Infantry, A.E.F.—C. E. Hansen is 
a captain and adjutant, 6th Cavalry, 
A.E.F.— P. K. Houston, 2d_lieu- 
tenant, is attached to the 5th M.G. 
Bn., 2d Division. His address is A.P.O. 
710, A.E.F. — L. R. Jacobs, who was 
wounded last July and returned to the 
United States in January, has been 
honorably discharged as a 2d _lieu- 
tenant, Infantry. He was commissioned 
from Fort Oglethorpe, Ga., in No- 
vember, 1917, and assigned to the 38th 
Infantry, with which regiment he 
served until he was wounded. After 
leaving the hospital in October he was 
connected with the Service of Supply. 
—§. S. Kingman has been discharged 
from the Air Service, and has been 
made manager of the Vitalait Labor- 
atory of California, Pasadena, Cal. — 
H. C. Kittredge, first lieutenant, In- 
fantry, who was last detailed to the 
French 4th Army, has been honorably 
discharged since his return to the 
United States. — H. E. Miller is an 
ensign in the U.S.N., R.F. — V. Morris 
is a major, C.E., stationed in the office 
of the Chief Engineer, Third Army, in 
Germany. — J. B. Munn, major, In- 
fantry, A.E.F., was transferred from 
the 301st Regiment to the Office of the 
Chief of Staff, Paris, soon after the 
armistice was signed, for special work 
on the Peace Conference, — W. H. 
Parks was a cadet, A.S. (Aero), when 
the armistice was signed. — W. E. 
Patrick, Ist lieutenant, chaplain, 23d 
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Infantry, 2d Division, A.E.F., has 
received the Distinguished Service Cross 
for extraordinary heroism in action 
during the Argonne-Meuse engage- 
ment. Chaplain Patrick constantly 
exposed himself to the enemy fire, while 
giving first aid to the wounded. He is 
now with the Army of Occupation. — 
J. R. Pratt is a lieutenant, U.S.N., and 
is personal aide to Rear Admiral Ben- 
son at the Peace Conference at Paris. — 
C. B. Randall is a captain of Infantry, 
and aide to the general commanding 
the 35th Division, A.E.F.— A. B. 
Richardson, lieutenant (j.g.), U.S.N., 
R.F.C., has been placed on inactive 
duty. — A. E. Strauss, M.D. 717, Ist 
lieutenant, M.C., is stationed at the 
Convalescent Camp, Mesves Hospital 
Centre, A.P.O. 798, France. — J. C. 
Trumbul!, who served overseas as a 
captain, 301st Field Artillery, 76th 
Division, has been honorably dis- 
charged. He is with the Wm. Under- 
wood Co., manufacturers of canned 
goods, 52 Fulton St., Boston. — S. B. 
Warner has resigned his commission as 
a 2d lieutenant in the U.S. Air Service, 
and has been appointed Professor of 
Law at the University of Oregon. — 
H. B. Willis, who has returned to the 
United States, received, while a lieu- 
tenant in the Lafayette Escadrille, the 
Croix de Guerre, with Star and Palm, 
Médaille Militaire, Médaille-Légion 
Aeronautique de France, and the 
Lafayette ribbon. He was taken pris- 
oner in August, 1917, and, after many 
attempts, escaped, Oct. 4, 1918, and 
swam the Rhine to Switzerland. — J. 
D. Wilson, who has been a private in a 
machine-gun company, has been hon- 
orably discharged. — R. B. Woolver- 
ton, captain, S.C., is in command of 
Co. A, 309th F.S. Bn., A.E.F. Before 
the armistice, Capt. Woolverton was 
army radio officer, 2d American Army, 
St. Mihiel sector. — Secretary’s Note: 
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It is not considered advisable to at- 
tempt in this column to list the men 
returning from abroad and receiving 
their honorable discharges from service 
except where the men themselves have 
sent the Secretary notice to this effect. 
A roster of Twelve’s who have served 
in the Great War will, it is hoped, 
be completed in time for distribution 
at the Septennial. 


1913. 
Wa trer Turts, Jr., Sec., 
50 State St., Boston. 

Addresses: A.T. Abeles, 238 West 54th 
St., New York, N.Y. — C. T. Abeles, 
217 W. Freeman St., Norfolk, Va. — 
A. W. Asmuth, 1001 Summit Ave., Mil- 
waukee, Wis. — R. B. Batchelder, 7 
Cedar St., Salem. — Lawrence Beren- 
son, 60 Wall St., New York, N.Y. — 
James Biggar, 18 Windemere Rd., 
Dorchester. — F. G. Blair, 84 State St., 
Boston. — W. H. Brawley, Valley 
View Club, Akron, O. — F. C. Bubier, 
23 Lafayette Park, Lynn. — Thomas 
Buel, U.S. Submarine Base, New Lon- 
don, Conn.—J. M. Bullard, 428 
County St., New Bedford. —R. H. 
Burrage, 85 Ames Bldg., Boston. — 
Theodore Chadwick, 360 Marlboro St., 
Boston. — F. R. Churchill, 147 Milk 
St., Boston. — F. H. Clark, 147 Milk 
St., Boston. — W. F. Cogswell, 123 
W. 16th St., New York, N.Y. —A. P. 
Cohen, 110 Glenway St., Dorchester. — 
A. D. Cooper, 58 P St., So. Boston. — 
F. W. Copeland, 413 Peoples Gas Bldg., 
Chicago, Ill. — E. F. Corey, Harvard, 
Mass. — C. H. Davis, 204 St. Paul 
Bldg., Cincinnati, O. — F. M. Davis, 
Fairfield, Idaho. —J. W. Davis, 19 
Congress St., Boston. — Randall Dean, 
Box 114, Taunton. — Phillips Dennett, 
78 Bond St., Norwood. —M. F. De- 
vine, 138 Ash St., Manchester, N.H. — 
J. M. A. Dougherty, First National 
Bank, Boston. —G. E. Fahys, Jr., 
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Harvard Club, 27 W. 44th St., New 
York City. — Stephen Fairbanks, Ran- 
dolph Ave., Milton. —C. J. Farley, 
Auburndale (still overseas). — E. F. 
Fay, Nahant. —S. M. Felton, 3d, 58 
Brimmer St., Boston. — E. B. Fitz- 
gerald, 23 Bridge St., Quincy. — R. A. 
Fitzgerald,' 1 Leonard Ave., Cam- 
bridge. — Nevil Ford, 19 Congress St., 
Boston. — A. S. Francis, Duff Bldg., 
New Bedford.— W. A. Fuller, 26 
Hollis St., E. Milton. — G. F. Gallert, 
care of Beck Shoe Co., 326 Lafayette 
St., New York, N.Y. — L. S. Gannett, 
15 Sibley Place, Rochester, N.Y. — 
Stuart Giles, 208 Pine St., Lowell. — 
H. B. Gill, 10511 Longwood Drive, 
Chicago. — Thomas Gorham, 44 State 
St., Boston. — B. W. Grimes, 21 Burl- 
ing Slip, care of Nat. Aniline & Chem. 
Co., New York, N.Y. — H. Guild, 
143 Essex St., Bangor, Me. — E. T. 
Haley, 156 Pearl St., Bosto —R. M. 
Haley, Warrenton,. Oregon. —J. M. 
Halle, 522 Prospect Av. East, Cleve- 
land, O. — P. B. Halstead, Nat. Indus- 
trial Conference Bd., 15 Beacon 
St., Boston. — B. H. Handy, 128 De- 
witt St., Syracuse, N.Y. — H. H. Hart- 
well, 390 Main St., Worcester. — J. M. 
Hartwell, 3d, 48 Cornhill, Boston.— 
L. E. Hodges, 48 Dana St., Cambridge. 
— C. G. Hoffman, 258 Broadway, New 
York, N.Y. — P. N. Hollister, 605 W. 
113th St., New York, N.Y. —E. W. 
Jackson, 234 Main St., Wakefield. — 
Sanford Johnson, 146 Summer St., 
Boston. — Frederick Kavolsky, 57 N. 
Main St., Fall River. — W. F. Keller, 
1862 Beacon St., Boston. —C. C. 
Kimball, 50 School St., Andover. — 
C. G. Kirov, 618 W. 138th St., New 
York, N.Y.—H. G. Knight, 37 E. 
Willis Av., Detroit, Mich. — W. C. 
Koch, 759 Holly Ave., St. Paul, Minn. 
— G. E. Lane, 102 Radcliffe St., Dor- 
chester. — T. B. Lewis, Freehold, N.J. 
—E. A. Lincoln,’ Section of Psychol- 
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ogy, 8.G.0., Washington, D.C. — H. A. 
MacLean, 17 Aldersey St., Somerville. 
— A. P. McMahon, 195 Broadway, 
New York, N.Y. — Lincoln MacVeagh, 
2d, 19 West 44th St., New York. — 
H. A. Mereness, Box $22, Pennsgrove, 
N.J.— G. V. L. Meyer, Hamilton. — 
H. D. Minich, 511 Common St., Troy, 
N.Y.—H. D. Minot, 7 Whitelawn 
Ave., Milton. — A. W. Moffat, 48 
Geranium St., Flushing, N.Y. — John 
Munroe, 30 Pine St., New York, N.Y. 
—R. A. Murdock, First Nat. Bank, 
Port Henry, N.Y.—L. N. Neff, 208 
Enid Nat. Bank Bldg., Enid, Okla. — 
R. M. Nelson, 13 Portland Pl., St. 
Louis, Mo. — A. E. C. Oliver, 73 Mon- 
tana St., No. Adams. — S. H. Olmsted, 
183 Bryant St., Buffalo, N.Y. — J. S. 
Parker, Bedford. — D. C. Parmenter, 
Farmington Ave., Gloucester. — S. C. 
Pepper, Concord. — E. S. Pratt, Shir- 
ley. —R. T. Pratt, 13 Congress St., 
Boston. — P. C. Rodey, 3-4 Wool- 
worth Bldg., Albuquerque, New Mex. 
—G. H. Roosevelt, 211 Union St., 
Schnectady, N.Y. — P. J. Roosevelt, 
804 Fifth Ave., New York, N.Y. — 
H. F. Root, Peter Bent Brigham Hos- 
pital, Boston. — G. McC. Ross, Springs 
Rd., Bedford, Mass. —H. S. Ross, 
575 Atlantic Ave., Boston. —G. M. 
Rushmore, 214 Broadway, New York. 
— Maurice Sandler, Harvard Club, 
Boston. — Daniel Sargent, Wellesley. 
— Charles Schweinfurth, 53 State St., 
Boston. — H. E. Settle, 531 Beacon 
St., Boston. — G. S. Silsbee, 13 Con- 
gress St., Boston. — J. E. Slater, 222 
Summer St., Somerville. — Bulkeley 
Smith, 34 Elm St., Worcester. — F. 
E. Smith, Box 104, Bangor, Me. — 
H. J. Smith, 400 Firestone Bldg., Kan- 
sas City, Mo. — N. H. Smith, 52 Sum- 
mer St., Boston. — Joseph Spear, 871 
Salem St., Malden. — S. T. Steel, Jr., 
20 W. Madison St., Baltimore, Md. — 
Solomon Steinberg, 27 Summer St., 
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Boston. — W. C. Stribling, Jr., 1601 
Railway Exchange Bldg.,’ St. Louis, 
Mo. — Geo. Sturgis, 183 Bay State 
Rd., Boston. — J. A. Sullivan, 17 Dock 
Sq., Boston. — J. H. Taylor, 1735 Mass. 
Ave., Cambridge. — G. T. Trull, 752 
Andover St., Lowell. — Walter Tufts, 
Jr., 9 West Cedar St., Boston. — W. L. 
Ustick, Groton School, Groton. — L. L. 
Van Schaack, 3358 Avondale Ave., 
Chicago. — Bayard Warren, 53 State 
St., Boston. — E. B. Watson, 84 State 
St., Boston. — P. L. Wendell, 31 Mass. 
Ave., Boston. — E. L. Wheaton, Man- 
chester. — P. J. White, Jr., 1211 W. 
Calvert St., Baltimore, Md. — W. M. 
E. Whitelock, Acrebridge Farm, Marl- 
boro. — R. W. Whittemore, 25 Edi- 
sonia Terr., W. Orange, N.J. — Oliver 
Wolcott, Readville.—J. K. Wright, 
128 Brattle St., Cambridge. —I. A. 
Wyner, 61 Charlotte St., Dorchester. 


1915. 
Matcoto J. Loaan, Sec., 
50 State St., Boston. 

The Class Officers have decided that 
a quadrennial celebration will be held 
this June. Practically every member 
of the Class should be out of the mili- 
tary or naval service by that time — 
giving us the opportunity of greet- 
ing the Class as a body on the occasion. 
Owing to the fact that a great many of 
the Class have had their business or 
professional careers upset by partici- 
pation in the war, it is thought that 
the members of the Class would appre- 
ciate every reasonable step taken to 
make the reurion a financial possibility 
for all. Accordingly, it has been de- 
cided to share to a large extent our 
celebration with the Classes of 1914 
and 1916 and the common expenses 
incident thereto. In addition to the 
economic feature of this program, it will 
provide a big gathering of the younger 
alumni and afford a better opportunity, 
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to greet many more old friends than 
would ordinarily be the case, for it is to 
be remembered that these three classes 
were enrolled at College during the 
years 1913 and 1914. And yet this co- 
operation will not prevent 1915 from 
uniting as a Class throughout the re- 
union period; rather, it will give a 
splendid inspiration to unite the more 
closely in order that 1915 may out-do 
the other classes in the friendly com- 
petitions scheduled for the celebration. 
A tentative schedule of events for the 
Quadrennial! follows: Monday, June 16 
— All day picnic, Pemberton Inn. 
Tuesday, June 17 — Class Day. 1915 
will march into the Stadium in a body 
for the exercises there. Wednesday, 
June 18 — Morning, track meet and 
baseball games in competition with 
1914 and 1916, at Soldiers Field; after- 
noon, Harvard-Yale baseball game; 
Evening, Class Dinner. Address the 
Secretary’s Office, 50 State St., Boston, 
for any information wanted concern- 
ing the coming Reunion. — The Class 
Headquarters on Commencement Day 
will be Thayer 47. — Lieutenant Ban- 
croft Beatley has been honorably dis- 
charged from the Army, and is now at 
the head of the Mathematics Depart- 
ment, Holten High School, Danvers. 
— R. R. Cawley is studying English at 
the Harvard Graduate School of Arts 
and Sciences. — Gardiner Coogin is a 
student at the Harvard Law School. — 
Roderick Tower is with Potter, Choate 
& Prentice, 5 Nassau St., New York 
City. —C. S. Flemming, who was a 
reserve military aviator, with the rank 
of second lieutenant, has been dis- 
charged from the service and has re- 
turned to the Massachusetts Cotton 
Mills, Lowell. His home address is 108 
Hemenway St., Boston. — G. M. Gates 
was recently discharged from the Army 
in which he held the rank of second 
lieutenant and has entered the Grad- 
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uate School of Business Administra- 
tion. His address is 97 Avon Hill St., 
Cambridge. — I. U. Townsend, Jr., is 
with Bodell & Co., investments, 35 
Congress St., Boston. —F. L. Ham, 
who has been with the U.S. Shipping 
Board and the Federal Trade Com- 
mission, is now an instructor in the 
Business Administration Department, 
LaSalle University, Chicago. His home 
address is 182 Chicago Ave., Hinsdale, 
Ill. — F. G. Harriman was released 
from active service in the Navy April 
3, and has resumed his employment 
with the Edison Electric Illuminating 
Co., Brockton. His present address is 
404 Burton Hall, Cambridge. — H. S. 
Keelan is superintendent of the Dye 
Stuff Plant and the director of the 
Colors Co. of America, Inc. — P. A. 
Means has gone to the west coast of 
South America to continue his studies 
in Andean history and in race mixture 
in that part of South America. — 
Stearns Morse was honorably dis- 
charged from the Army Jan. 31, 1919, 
and has returned to his farm in Bath, 
N.H. — H. F. Moncrief is assistant 
treasurer of the Cataract Refining and 
Mfg. Co., Buffalo, N.Y. — T. J. Put- 
nam took part in the play, The White 
Eagle of Poland, which was given by 
the Friends of Poland Dramatic Club 
in Jordan Hall, Boston, April 10. — 
P. S. Read, formerly a second lieu- 
tenant in the Air Service is with the 
Tidal Oil Co., Tulsa, Okla. — Emor 
Robinson, who was a first lieutenant 
in the First Gas Regiment, U.S.A., is 
now with the Western Dodson Coal 
Co., Bethlehem, Pa. — S. O. Sears has 
been discharged from the Air Service 
and has resumed his position with Lee, 
Higginson & Co., Boston. — Lieu- 
tenant H. P. Trainer has returned from 
overseas. His home address is 740 
Washington St., Brookline. —J. A. 
Smith, M.D. ’18, has sailed for the 
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Near East for work under the auspices 
of the American Committee for Relief. 
— Brayton Nichols, a lieutenant in the 
166th Aero Squadron, Army of Occu- 
pation, was killed in an airplane acci- 
dent in Wittlich, Germany. Lieu- 
tenant Nichols attended the Platts- 
burg Camp and trained at Ellington 
Field, Texas, where he was com- 
missioned. He went overseas last July. 
— Morris Ephraim Stern, cadet, U.S.N., 
R.F., died at Pelham Bay, N.Y., Sept. 
29, 1918, while he was attending the 
Officers’ Material School, Third Naval 
District. — Stanley Conklin Swift, 
Gr. °15-’16, private, Infantry, died 
from wounds Oct. 4, 1918, in France. 
Swift went to Camp Devens, March 
29, 1918, to become a member of the 
National Army. Late in April he was 
attached to Co. I, 302d Infantry, but 
was sent to Camp Mills, N.Y., about 
May 1, and assigned to Co. F, 59th 
Infantry, 4th Division. On May 5 the 
unit went across, rested a few days in 
England, and proceeded to France. 
About June 1 Swift was transferred to 
Co. D, 59th Infantry, and in the middle 
of July went to the front. He was 
wounded in the hand and thigh July 
19, was in the hospital over five weeks, 
and then in a replacement camp. He 
returned again to the front and was 
later reported missing. The official 
telegram reports that he died from 
wounds. Swift had been recommended 
for promotion to corporal in July just 
before he was wounded. — Irving Kars- 
ner Searle, A.M. ’16, died at Rockford, 
Ill., Dec. 8, 1918. After leaving the 
Graduate School, Searle taught bio- 
logical chemistry in California. In 
September, 1917, he returned to Har- 
vard and entered the School of Busi- 
ness Administration. He left in the 
following February to undergo a minor 
surgical operation which finally proved 
fatal. — Cecilio Salvador Rossy, A.M. 
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716, died Oct 20, 1918. After gradu- 
ation he was appointed psychologist 
and special investigator for the Massa- 
chusetts State Board of Insanity, and 
served as an interne in psychology in 
the Psychopathic Hospital in Boston. 
He later became employment and wel- 
fare manager for the Norwalk Tire & 
Rubber Co., Norwalk, Conn. Not 
long before his death he was industrial 
counsellor for the Eastern Mfg. Co., 
Bangor, Me. 


NON-ACADEMIC. 


Law School. 


LL.B. 1876. Horace Gwynne Allen 
died at Boston, Feb. 12, 1919. He was 
born in Jamaica Plain July 27, 1855, the 
son of Stephen H. and Annie M. Allen. 
He had been president of the Boston 
Common Council, alderman, and member 
of the Boston Transit Commission. He 
married Grace D. Chamberlain on April 
28, 1881. His wife and three daughters 
survive him. 

L.S. 1899-1901. George Rankine Mc- 
Cord died in February, 1919, at Sackville, 
N.B., where he was a practicing lawyer. 
In September, 1914, although he was 
then forty years old, he enlisted as a pri- 
vate in the 12th New Brunswick Bat- 
talion. He soon won his sergeant’s stripes, 
which he relinquished when he found that 
the battalion in which he was serving was 
to be held in reserve. In January, 1915, 
he sailed for France as a private in the 
famous “Princess Pat’s’’ Regiment, and 
soon was promoted to the rank of ser- 
geant for efficiency in action. He was in 
every engagement in which the regiment 
took part, and after nineteen months won 
a lieutenant’s commission. In 1916 he 
was transferred to the Trench Mortar 
Company of the Ninth’ Brigade and went 
through the heavy fighting along the 
Somme. After twenty-three months of 
continuous foreign service he was recom- | 
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mended for the D.S.O. He contracted 
trench fever and finally was discharged 
from the service because of ill-health. His 
wife, his mother, a brother and a sister 
survive him. 

LL.B. 1906. Harold Abbott Varnum 
died at Lowell, March 9, 1919. He was 
born in Lowell in 1880 and graduated 
from Amherst College in 1903. He prac- 
ticed law in Lowell; in 1914 he was elected 
City Solicitor. His mother and a brother 
survive him. 


Medical School. 


M.D. 1853. Jerome Charles Street 
died at Cohasset, March 26, 1919. He 
was born in Fredericton, N.B., in 1828, 
the son of Judge Alfred Street, and before 
entering the Harvard Medical School 
studied at the University ef Edinburgh. 
He was active in the practice of medicine 
until fifteen years ago, when he retired. 
Six sons and four daughters survive him. 

M.D. 1865. Clarence John Blake died 
at Boston, Jan. 29, 1919. He was born in 
Boston, Feb. 23, 1843, the son of John 
Harrison and Sarah Anne (Howe) Blake. 
He studied at Roxbury Latin School and 
the Lawrence Scientific School before 
entering the Medical School. After grad- 
uation he studied abroad for four years. 
From 1870 until 1875 he was a lecturer at 
the Harvard Medical School; from 1875 
until 1888 instructor; from 1888 until 
1913, Professor of Otology. In 1913 he 
resigned and was made professor emeritus. 
He had been surgeon for the Massachu- 
setts Charitable Eye and Ear Infirmary, 
president of the Infants’ Hospital, man- 
ager of the Children’s Hospital, and trus- 
tee of the Vincent Hospital. From 1875 
until 1882 he was editor of the American 
Journal of Otology. He belonged to the 
American Academy of Arts and Sciences, 
the American Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science, the American 
Otological Society, the American Social 
Science Association; and he served as 
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president of the ninth International Oto- 
logical Congress. He was the author of 
“Operative Otology.” 

M.D. 1901. Colonel Harold W. Jones, 
M.C., was awarded the Cross of Chevalier 
of the Legion of Honor on April 8, 1919. 
Marshal Pétain gave the decoration, the 
ceremony being held near Bordeaux. The 
honor was conferred for Colonel Jones’s 
work in organizing and administering an 
American hospital centre of 13,000 beds 
during the war. 

M.D. 1902. John Allan MacCormick 
died at Boston, Feb. 16, 1919. He was 
born in Nova Scotia and attended St. 
Francis Xavier College before entering 
the Harvard Medical School. He served 
at the Sloane Hospital in New York and 
the Carney Hospital in South Boston, 
and later became a member of the staff 
of St. Elizabeth’s. His wife and a son 
survive him. 


Graduate School of Arts and Sciences. 


A.M. 1904. David Baines-Griffiths 
died in Liverpool, England, in January, 
1919. He was born in Wales in 1868 and 
came to the United States in 1886. He was 
a student and teacher in Mount Hermon 
School, 1886-1891. For ten years he was 
pastor of a church in Kansas; one year he 
was at the Central Congregational Church, 
Boston; one year at the Church of Sea 
and Land, New York; and fourteen years 
at Spuyten Duyvil, N.Y. He was the 
author of “Our Brother of Joy,” “When 
Faiths Flash Out,” and “A Life of John 
Wesley.” His wife, two sons, and a 
daughter survive him. His older son, 
Hugh, was wounded at the front and has 
been decorated for bravery. 


Divinity School. 

S.T.B. 1905. Albert Léo, Chaplain of 
the famous Blue Devils — Chasseurs Al- 
pins — has been cited six times for gal- 
lantry; he has been awarded the Military 
Medal and the Croix de Guerre with two 
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palms and four stars. His six citations 
were for rescues of wounded men under 
fire. He was himself wounded three 
times. In one battle, although he was 
armed only with a walking stick, he cap- 
tured two German soldiers. 

S.T.B. 1911. Houghton Schumacher 
has changed his name to Houghton Page. 


LITERARY NOTES. 


*,* To avoid misunderstanding, the Editor begs 
to state that copies of books by or about Harvard 
men should be sent to the Magazine if a review is 
desired. In no other way can a complete register of 
Harvard publications be kept. Writers of articles 
in prominent periodicals are also requested to send 
to the Editor copies, or at least the titles of their 
contributions. Except in rare cases, space will 
not permit mention of contributions to the daily 
press. 


Kenneth McKenzie, ’91, Professor of 
Romance Languages in the University of 
Illinois, and Director of the Italian 
Branch of the American University Union, 
has published in pamphlet form an inter- 
esting essay entitled “ The Italian Uni- 
versities and their Opportunities for For- 
eign Students.” 

Howard Elliott, ’81, in his address of 
March 8 to the Chicago Commercial Club 
which has been published in pamphlet 
form, presents the views of the Associa- 
tion of Railway Executives as to the best 
way of dealing with the dilemma of the 
railroads. 

The National Geographic Magazine for 
February, 1919, contained ‘‘Sarawak: the 
Land of the White Rajahs,”’ by Harrison 
W. Smith, ’95,-— a picturesque account 
of the writer’s travels in Borneo, illus- 
trated with a number of remarkable 
photographs. 

Professor George F. Swain, of the De- 
partment of Engineering, has published a 
pamphlet entitled “‘The Liberal Element 
in Engineering Education.” He offers 
some interesting suggestions as to the 
best liberal studies for students of the 
sciences to pursue. 
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Professor F. W. Taussig, who was a 
member of the Price-Fixing Committee 
during the war, has reprinted from The 
Quarterly Journal of Economics his essay, 
“Price-Fixing as Seen by a Price-Fixer.” 
His conclusions are that the outcome of 
the experiment was good; that ‘“‘food and 
fuel prices were prevented from fluctuat- 
ing as widely and soaring as high as they 
would have done in the absence of regu- 
lation.” 

Dr. Thomas M. Owen, Director of the 
Department of Archives and History of 
the State of Alabama, desires to purchase 
copies of the following pamphlets: Har- 
vard Alpha, Phi Beta Kappa, Catalogue, 
1902; Harvard University Bulletin, Vol.1, 
No. 1, March, 1876; Vol. 4, No. 2, May, 
1885; and titles and indexes to Vols. 1, 4, 
and 5; Harvard University Library Biblio- 
graphical Contributions, Vol. 1, No. 1 
(1878), No. 11 (1881), No. 20 (1886); 
Vol. 2, No. 24 (1887), No. 25 (1887), and 
No. 34 (1890). Dr. Owen’s address is 
Montgomery, Alabama. 

George Santayana, ’86, has published 
through the Oxford University Press, 
American Branch, the lecture that he 
delivered before the British Academy on 
“Philosophical Opinion in America.” He 
finds in America, “‘in intellectual matters, 
a sort of happy watchfulness and in- 
security. Never was the human mind 
master of so many facts and sure of so 
few principles.” He concludes that it is 
time for philosophy to become “‘less 
solemn and more serious.” 

William R. Thayer, ’81, has been elected 
a foreign member of the Academy of the 
Lincei in Rome. 

The Boston Atheneum has published 
in two volumes The Founders (150 photo- 
gravures) — Portraits of persons born 
abroad who came to the Colonies in North 
America before the year 1701. Charles 
Knowles Bolton, ’90, has furnished an in- 
troduction, biographical outlines, and 
comments on the portraits. 
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The Great Issue (Boston: Marshall 
Jones Co., $1.00 net), by John Farwell 
Moors, ’83, is a justification of the Pres- 
ident’s course in dealing with Mexico 
and throughout the Great War, and a 
rebuke of the more or less distinguished 
persons who have ventured to disagree 
with the President or to criticize him. It 
seems to the reader an ex parte statement. 
Mr. Moors has selected his quotations 
skilfully. Having justified the President’s 
course in keeping this country out of the 
war, Mr. Moors finds that in 1917 “the 
war had become clearly a war for human- 
ity and justice, and, therefore, as he 
(the President) had said, America must 
enter it.”” Why the war was more clearly a 
war for humanity and justice in 1917 than 
in 1915 is not explained. 

In Pagan Ideas of Immortality during 
the early Roman Empire (Cambridge: 
Harvard University Press. 85c. net) 
Professor Clifford Herschel Moore, ’89, 
traces the different phases of belief in im- 
mortality held by the early Greeks and 
Romans, from the Orphic-Pythagoreans 
of the sixth century, B.c., down through 
the neoplatonists. The essay emphasizes 
the fact that when Jesus began his min- 
istry there had grown up throughout the 
ancient world a widespread hope, even a 
confidence of immortality, and that it is 
an error to think of Christianity as bring- 
ing that hope to mankind. ‘‘ Wherever 
men believed in any kind of a future ex- 
istence, they almost universally held to 
the common belief that future happiness 
was to be the reward of a virtuous life on 
earth. But this is one of the fundamental 
principles of Christianity. Paganism, 
therefore, was in accord on this point with 
its enemy, and thereby favored the propa- 
gation of the new religion; moreover, the 
superior ethical demands of Christianity 
and its humanitarian principles no doubt 
found a ready response, especially in 
enlightened circles.” Professor Moore's 
essay is suggestive and interesting. 
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SHORT REVIEWS. 


Full Speed Ahead; Tales from the Log of 
a Correspondent with our Navy, by 
Henry B. Beston. New York: Double- 
day, Page & Co., 1919. 


Though the name of Henry B. Beston 
does not appear in the Harvard Quin- 
quennial Catalogue, that of Henry Beston 
Sheahan, A.B., ’09, does, and it requires 
no rending of a veil of mystery to identify 
the author of “Full Speed Ahead” as 
Henry B. Sheahan, who published “A 
Volunteer Poilu” in 1916 over his own 
name. The earlier book dealt with his 
experience as an ambulance driver with 
the French at Verdun and elsewhere 
while the war was still young — and a 
vivid picture it drew. The later volume 
brings together the results of Mr. Shea- 
han’s observations as a correspondent 
with the American Navy in European 
waters, a series of articles published in 
the Atlantic and other periodicals; and 
again he has exercised a happy faculty of 
making his readers see what he saw. 

The first considerable group of the 
brief chapters comprising the book has 
to do with the submarines, the second 
with the destroyers, the third with the 
Grand Fleet in the North Sea. The treat- 
ment of these larger topics is followed by 
separate chapters dealing with such naval 
miscellany as the chaplains, the wireless 
operators, the marines, and the aviators. 
A final chapter ‘On Having Been both a 
Soldier and a Sailor” records the author’s 
preference for the naval over the military 
life — ‘because I am a lover of the mys- 
tery and beauty of the sea, and because 
my comrades would be sailormen” — 
with other good and sufficient reasons 
besides. 

One may be “a lover of the beauty and 
mystery of the sea”’ without the smallest 
power to communicate the sense of these 
qualities to others. Mr. Sheahan, how- 
ever, is the fortunate possessor of an 
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artist’s feeling for words, which gives his 
use of them a truly pictorial quality.. The 
best of his writing is like the best talk, 
spontaneous without being too haphazard, 
nearly always calculated to produce a 
visual effect. Somehow the talk is apt to 
be a little less good when it is put into the 
mouths of others, when the actors in 
this or that story are called upon to tell 
their own stories and there is a removal 
by one more degree from the talker’s lips. 
This may be merely another way of say- 
ing that Mr. Sheahan is more successful 
with direct than with dramatized narra- 
tion. There are also moments when the 
“pet word” — like “thundering,” “sol- 
emn,” or “horribly” — seems a trifle 
overworked. Yet when a book has so 
distinctive a color and flavor as this one, 
it is a dangerous business to begin sug- 
gesting its improvement by the omission 
of individual strokes. 

There is a justice deserving some other 
definition than “poetic”? which permits 
a man whose eyesight has disqualified 
him from the active service of the nation 
to use his vision first for seeing the things 
described in such a book as this, and then 
for writing it. If the war had lasted 
longer, it would have performed the val- 
uable service of enlightening and inspiring 
the American public with regard to the 
great naval arm of our fighting force to 
which the country has owed so much. 
With the war ended, the book is still of 
positive value as a record, as a piece of 
contemporaneous literature, and, by no 
means least, as a vivid reminder of the 
debt of gratitude which will remain con- 
stantly due to the American sailor. 


Convention and Revolt in Poetry, by John 
Livingston Lowes, Professor of Eng- 
lish in Harvard University. Boston 
and New York: Houghton Mifflin 
Co., 1919. Cloth, 346 pp. $1.75 net. 

Without being a formal history, this 
volume summarizes the influences that 
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have affected English poetry at different 
periods. It is a work of criticism, analysis, 
and interpretation, rather than of histori- 
cal research; it has originality and is 
written in a delightful style. 

Professor Lowes sets forth sound prin- 
ciples engagingly and illuminates them 
with convincing illustrations. In the 
first chapter he enforces the truth of the 
imperfectly understood law, that poetry 
“must paint the thing as it sees it — not 
alas! for the god of things as they are, 
who presumably sees them as they are, 
but for us mortals, who see them not at 
all as they are, but simply as they seem. 
And the poet’s business is with appear- 
ances, not facts.” 

There follows an excellent example from 
the work of a poet who did not always 
understand his business: 

In 1833 Tennyson wrote, in “The Miller's 
Daughter,” 

Remember you that pleasant. day 
When, after roaming in the woods, 
(’T was April then) I came and lay 
Beneath those gummy chestnut buds 
That glistened in the April blue. 

The Quarterly paid its respects with alacrity to 
the chestnut buds, and with some reason.... And 
in 1842 the offending lines became: 

... IT came and sat 
Below the chestnuts, when their buds 
Were glistening to the breezy blue. 
That gives the truth of appearance; the truth of 
fact (to wit, stickiness) is at the moment sheer 
impertinence. 

Sometimes, for the sake of poctic truth, 
it may be necessary not merely to suppress 
truth of fact, but to run counter to it. 
“Take one brief line: ‘The desire of the 
moth for the star.’ The moth does not 
desire the star. The flame of the candle 
it may, and does, desire. But the mag- 
nificent and daring heightening in that 
one word has lifted the line from a state- 
ment of a fact of entomology into a poig- 
nant and unforgettable expression of one 
of the deepest truths of human life.” 

Professor Lowes’s definition of the es- 
sential nature of poetry as “‘a fabric of 
truth based on reality, but not repro- 
ducing reality,” seems unassailable. 
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Having made clear this principle, Pro- 
fessor Lowes demonstrates the depend- 
ence of poetry upon conventions, and the 
plasticity of the conventions upon which 
it depends. In Chaucer’s day the rose, 
to which poets had been in the habit of 
comparing the lady of their ideal, lost its 
supremacy through a curious circum- 
stance. “Through the celebration by a 
group of French courtly poets of the 
charms of certain ladies whose name was 
Marguerite, the daisy became the fash- 
ionable symbol for the poet’s mistress. 
What happened? The wealth of con- 
ventions that had gathered about the 
rose was transferred, through the acci- 
dent of a lady’s name, in toto to the Mar- 
guerite. And that carried with it a rather 
astonishing result. The marguerite falls 
heir to the possessions of the rose; the rose 
is endowed with fragrance; ergo, the 
daisy, which now represents the lady, 
must possess it too.” Then Professor 
Lowes cites a number of passages in 
which the poets conferred odor of sur- 
passing sweetness upon the daisy — 
among them, Chaucer, who could not 
blunder in such a matter through ignor- 
ance. “The lady must be perfect and 
entire, wanting nothing in all the qualities 
inherent in a lady; therefore, her flower 
must be possessed of all the perfections 
of a flower. . . . The fragrance of the rose 
was transferred to the daisy without a 
qualm. It had to have it, and realism 
looked the other way.” 

What the great poets have done has 
been to take the conventions of their time 
and mould from them something new. 
“Originality, rightly understood, seldom 
concerns itself with inventing a new and 
particular medium of its own, and genius 
of the highest order is far more apt to dis- 
close the unexpected resources of what- 
ever vehicle of expression it falls heir to 
than to spend itself upon the fabrication 
of a new.” And again: “The great con- 
structive element in both life and art is 
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the dealings of genius with the continuity 
of tradition. And poetry becomes original 
by breaking with tradition at its peril. 
Cut the connection with the great reser- 
voir of past achievement, and the stream 
runs shallow, and the substance of poetry 
becomes tenuous and thin.” 

Not the least interesting chapters of 
the book are those devoted to the con- 
temporary insurgent movement in poetry 
— to Imagism, Vers Libre, and polyphonic 
prose. In spite of an unconcealed prefer- 
ence for the older forms, Professor Lowes 
displays something more than tolerance 
for the efforts and aims of the writers of 
free verse. “‘Vers Libre is exploring the 
borderland between prose and verse. It 
is doing certain things which hitherto 
verse has done, and prose has not. It is 
doing certain other things which hitherto 
prose has done, and verse has not. It has 
simply staked out its claims in No Man’s 
Land, and that is not a region mild, of 
calm and serene air.” 

Having bestowed a judicious blessing 
on the work of the venturesome pioneers, 
Professor Lowes cannot resist the tempta- 
tion to take one or two pot shots at them. 
“The great danger ahead of poetry, when 
it is primarily interested in the recording 
of sensuous impressions, is that it cease 
to think.’”’ “In the midst of the finesse, 
and the artistry, and the meticulous 
minutize of recent verse, one longs at 
times, not for less refinement but for more 
virility, for a return on the part of poetry, 
without the relinquishment of the impres- 
sions of things, to the doings of men.” 

Perhaps enough has been said and 
quoted to suggest the soundness of poetic 
doctrine and the richness of allusion that 
distinguish the book. It has other qual- 
ities which even more than these should 
recommend it to the general reader — 
charm of style, humor, wit, and an agree- 
ably pervasive geniality. 

The reviewer enters a mild protest 
against the use, by Professor Lowes or 
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anybody else, of the verb “‘sensed,” and 
of ‘oblivious to”’ instead of “ oblivious 
of.” 


Altruism: Its Nature and Varieties, by 
George Herbert Palmer, ’64. New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1919. 
Cloth, 138 pp. $1.25 net. 

Professor Palmer discusses the efforts of 
the English philosophers, Hobbes, Hart- 
ley, Bentham, and Adam Smith, to re- 
concile the altruistic and egoistic desires 
of man. He criticizes them all for viewing 
man in his original state as a self-centred 
being, a distinct ego. ‘There is no such 
solitary person. One person is no person. 
The smallest known unit of personality 
is three, father, mother, and child.” The 
centre of consciousness is an abstraction, 
and “‘the conjunct or social self, made up 
of that centre of consciousness and the 
relation in which it stands” is the real 
person. Under the headings, Manners, 
Gifts, and Mutuality, Professor Palmer 
defines the various forms and stages of 
the conjunct self. Manners is “such a 
voluntary conformity to a code of con- 
duct as, within a fixed field of intercourse, 
insures to each person the least offense 
and a due opportunity of self-expression.” 
Gifts, representing a higher degree of 
altruism than Manners, mean “the di- 
minution by ourselves of some of our 
possessions, pleasures, or opportunities 
for growth, so that another person may 
possess more.”’ Mutuality is superior to 
both Manners and Gifts; it is “the recog- 
nition of another and myself as insepar- 
able elements of one another, each being 
essential to the welfare of each.” Only 
through the growth of the spirit of mu- 
tuality can altruism exert a powerful in- 
fluence for good. 

Professor Palmer sets forth his point 
of view, his definitions, and his conclu- 
sions with his customary clearness and 
simplicity of expression. The essay is an 
admirable example of keen analysis. 
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Driftwood, by James L. McLane, Jr., ’22. 
Boston: The Four Seas Co., 1919. 
Boards, 112 pp. $1.25 net. 

The publication by a Freshman of a 
volume of verse is a sufficiently unusual 
circumstance; one takes up Mr. McLane’s 
book perhaps with greater curiosity than 
expectation. Let it be said at once that 
the volume is one of which the author in 
his maturity will have no reason to be 
ashamed — and it is one which promises 
a maturity of fine and full poetic achieve- 
ment. The poems have, naturally enough, 
no great range of theme; but Mr. McLane 
seldom attempts more than he can accom- 
plish, and his accomplishment has in 
nearly every instance a touch of dis- 
tinction. The poem entitled “Bees” ex- 
presses the quality of his verse: 


“My thoughts like little droning, golden bees 
Work in the honeyed cells of poetry: 
Silent, mysterious, they gather up 
The secret whisperings of ancient trees, 
The laughter of the meadows . . . busily 
They cull the fragrance of the flower’s cup, 
And work among the shadows of the hive, 
Building their golden structure, sleepily 
Crooning their drowsy music as they strive 
To mould the golden cells of poetry.” 

His verse is not all Wordsworthian; for 

example, these lines from ‘‘My Fancy”: 


“Life is a fair green field, and God 
Is only some old sleepy tree 
That rustles in the wind, and we 
Are but his shadows on the sod.” 

Mr. McLane has an instinct for words, 
for rhythms; his verse sings in the ear; 
there is seldom a harsh line or a jarring 
note. His first book is distinctly more 
than creditable. 


The College Gateway, by Charles Franklyn 
Thwing, 76. Boston: The Pilgrim 
Press, 1919. Cloth, 277 pp. $1.50 
net. 

In this volume President Thwing has 
gathered together his Baccalaureate ad- 
dresses given at Western Reserve Uni- 
versity from 1904 to 1918 inclusive. To 
deliver fifteen Baccalaureate addresses 
without repeating the same formulas and 
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exhortations, to find always a fresh point 
of view and new things to say, is in itself 
a considerable achievement; President 
Thwing has accomplished it because his 
outlook is human and sympathetic; he 
does not grow stale in the professional 
enunciation of moral values. The book is 
one that college men and college women 
everywhere may read with profit. It dis- 
cusses the place that educated men and 
women should take in the community, 
their attitude towards the movements 
and problems of the time, their responsi- 
bilities, resources, and rewards. The 
essays have sincerity, spontaneity, and 
human kindness. 


One of the Y. D., by Slater Washburn, ’21. 
Boston and New York: Houghton 
Mifflin Co., 1919. Cloth, illustrated. 
163 pp. $1.35 net. 

Corporal Washburn tells the story of 
C Battery, 101st Field Artillery, from 
September, 1917, when it sailed for 
France, to August, 1918, when he was 
detached from it and sent back to the 
United States to instruct. It is a simple, 
direct narrative, engaging in its ingenuous- 
ness; the fact that it dwells but little on 
the horrors and suffering of war makes it 
none the less readable. The writer is 
mainly interested in depicting the char- 
acter of the men with whom he served; 
he succeeds in bringing out vividly their 
cheerfulness, endurance, and humor. A 
modestly written little book, generous in 
spirit and sincere in its enthusiasm, it is 
just such a record of personal experience 
as a soldier of the best sort might be ex- 
pected to write. Especially pleasant is the 
tribute that the artilleryman pays to the 
infantryman. ‘Our boys declared that 
the infantry deserved all the credit for 
the success of the raid, while the dough- 
boys were equally firm in asserting that 
but for the artillery they would not have 
heen successful. From that time on, 
whenever one of our boys met a dough- 
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boy, some such exchange of remarks as 
this ensued: 


“Infantry: ‘Say Buddy, that was one great bar- 
rage you threw over last night.’ 

* Artillery: ‘Lay off that stuff, friend; we hand it 
to you doughboys every time.’ 

“Both: ‘S’ long.’” 


Our First Ten Thousand, by Sergeant 
Chester Jenks,’15. Boston: Four Seas 
Co., 1919. Cloth, 144 pp. $1.00 net. 


Sergeant Jenks was a member of the 
Quartermaster’s Department in General 
Pershing’s Headquarters Company, which 
went to France in July, 1917. He was 
stationed first at Paris and later at 
Chaumont, and his little book is based 
upon his diary. It is unfortunate that it 
could not have been published eighteen 
months ago, for after the flood of war 
books which has recently been poured 
upon us, it is difficult to remember the 
eagerness with which during the first 
months after we entered the war we 
drank in every word about our soldiers 
on the other side. The frankness and 
genuineness of his story, however, its 
engaging personal touch and its vigorous 
style make these reminiscences a wel- 
come addition to the literature of the 
American Expeditionary Forces. 


Racial Factors in Democracy, by Philip 
Ainsworth Means, 16. Boston: Mar- 
shall, Jones Co., 1918. $2.50 net. 

Mr. Means applies his broad knowledge 
of early civilization and primitive cul- 
tures to the complex problems of modern 
international life. From earliest pre- 
historic times the human race has de- 
veloped not only through the inherent 
power of successive generations to over- 
come the obstacles of their immediate 
environment, but also through the ability 
of one nation to learn from others with 
which it has come into contact. Thus, 
the culture of the world has progressed 
largely through what Mr. Means terms 

“‘race appreciation.”’ Such race apprecia- 
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tion may affect cultural growth either 
through the direct imposition of one civ- 
ilization upon another, as occurred when 
the Roman Empire spread along the 
coast of the Mediterranean, or the Eng- 
lish undertook the administration of 
India, or through the gradual admixture 
of different peoples, as is happening to- 
day in North America. Mr. Means finds 
in the recognition or cultivation of this 
race appreciation the greatest hope of the 
true democracy of the future. Advanced 
cultures will have the duty of lifting to 
their own level the more backward civil- 
izations, but in turn they will absorb the 
good qualities of which no culture, how- 
ever primitive, is entirely devoid. Mr. 
Means’s book was written before the pub- 
lication of the text of the League of 
Nations, but it is clear that in the prin- 
ciple of mandatory powers and duties, he 
would perceive opportunities for a growth 
of an international culture which would 
bring with the duties incident to govern- 
ment and protection, the privileges of 
race appreciation and cultural reciprocity. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


*4*All publications received will be acknow'edged 
in this column. Works by Harvard men or relating 
to the University will be noticed or reviewed so far 
as is possible. 


Racial Factors in Democracy. By Philip Ains- 
worth Means, ’15. Boston: Marshall Jones Co., 1918. 
Cloth, 278 pp. $2.50 net. 

Convention and Revolt in Poetry. By John Living- 
ston Lowes, g ’03. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 
1919. Cloth, 346 pp. $1.75 net. 

Pagan Ideas of Immortality During the Early 
Roman Empire. By Clifford Herschel Moore, ’89. 
Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1918. Cloth, 
57 pp. 85c net. 

Our First Ten Thousand. By Chester Walton 
Jenks, 15. Boston: The Four Seas Company, 1919. 
Cloth, 144 pp. Illustrated. $1.00 net. 

The College Gateway. By Charles Franklin 
Thwing, ’76. Boston: The Pilgrim Press, 1918. 
Cloth, 277 pp. $1.50 net. 

The Great Issue. By John Farwell Moors, ’83. 
Boston: Marshall Jones Co., 1919. Boards, 47 pp. 
$1.00 net. 

The Writing of English. By John Matthews 
Manly, g’89, and Edith Rickert. New York: Henry 
Holt & Co., 1919. Cloth, 509 pp. 

Driftwood. By James L. McLane, Jr., ’22. Bos- 
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ton: The Four Seas Co., 1919. Boards, 112 pp. 
$1.25 net. 

Dramatic Technique. By George Pierce Baker, 
’87. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1919. Cloth, 
531 pp. $3.75 net. 

The Winston Simplified Directory. Philadelphia: 
John C. Winston Co., 1919. Cloth, 820 pp. 

Altruism, its Nature and Varieties. By George 
Herbert Palmer, ’64. New York: Charles Scribners’ 
Sons, 1919. Cloth, 188 pp. $1.25 net. 

One of the Y. D. By Slater Washburn, ’21. Bos- 
ton: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1919. Cloth, illustrated, 
163 pp. $1.35 net. 

America at the Front. By Fullerton L. Waldo, ’98. 
New York: E. P. Dutton & Co., 1919. Cloth, illus- 
trated, 170 pp. $2.00 net. 

The Colleges in War Time and After. By Parke 
Rexford Kolbe, with an Introduction by Philander 
P. Claxton. New York: D. Appleton & Co., 1919. 
Cloth, illustrated, 320 pp. $2.00 net. 

Democracy : Discipline: Peace. By William Ros- 
coe Thayer, ’81. Boston and New York: Houghton 
Mifflin Co., 1919. Cloth, 124 pp. $1.00 net. 


MARRIAGES. 


. ** It is requested that wedding announcements 

be sent to the Editor of the Grapuatss’ Maaazinz, 

in order to make this record more nearly complete. 

1885. Bancroft Gherardi Davis to Char- 
lotte Jones, at Boston, February 
12, 1919. 

1887. William Endicott to Ellice Mack, at 
London, England, March 27, 1919. 

[1892.] Frederic Hastings Lewis to Burnet 
Anderson, at Philadelphia, Pa., 
April 19, 1919. 

1902. Roger Irving Lee to Ella Lowell 
Lyman, at Boston, February 26, 
1919. 

1903. William Theodore Ruhl to Louise 
Everett Wyman, at Woburn, April 
26, 1919. 

1903. Ralph Greenleaf Wiggin to Ada 
Louise Daily, at East Orange, 
N.J., February 11, 1919. 

1905. Ira Beaman Joralemon to Dorothy 
Rieber, at New York, February 11, 
1919. 

1905. Paul Dudley Lamson to Alice 
Tucker Daland, at Brookline, 
March 8, 1919. 

1906. Charles Sumner Lewis, Jr., to Clara 
A. Hodge, January 18, 1919. 

1907. Artemas Russell Ellis to Lila Fair 
Webb, at Boston, February 5, 1919. 
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1907. Gilbert William Haigh to Ruth 
Dana, at Worcester, December 1, 
1817. 

1907. James Jackson Higginson to Vir- 
ginia Mitchell, at New York, Jan- 
uary 25, 1919. 

1907. Henry Chase Hopewell to Hilda 
Prince, at Lexington, February 15, 
1919. 

1907. O’Donnell Iselin to Margaret Url- 
ing Sibley, at New York, March 4, 
1919. 

1907. Maurice Atherton Norton to Alice 
Mildred Lawson, at Rockport, 
March 81, 1919. 

1908. Carlisle Whitney Burton to Mar- 
jorie de Krafft, at Overbrook, Pa., 
March 22, 1919. 

1908. Everett Nelson Hutchins to Marian 
Angell Crocker, at Malden, Feb- 
ruary 19, 1919. 

1910. William Barclay Parsons, Jr., to 
Rose _ Saltonstall Peabody, at 
Groton, March 22, 1919. 

1912. Robert Thomas Fisher to Louise 
Winters, at Dayton, Ohio, March 
27, 1919. 

1918. James Jackson Cabot to Catherine 
R. Rush, at Boston, May 10, 1919. 

1913. Talbot Coggeshall Chase to Frances 
Bradley, at Dedham, April 21, 1919. 

1913. William Ward Davies to Kathryn 
Janet Forde, at New York, De- 
cember 12, 1918. 

1913. Hermann Caspar Schwab to Ruth 
Baldwin Bliss, at New York, April 
2, 1919. 

1913. Walter Freeman Whitman to 
Katherine Keeler, at Cleveland, 
Ohio, December 14, 1918. 

1913. Frederick Roelker Wulsin to Janet 
Elliott, at Paris, France, March 
12, 1919. 

1914. Thomas Elliott Benner to Hester 
Foster, at Boston, March 8, 1919. 

{1914.] Walter Alphonsus Cleary to Eliza- 
beth M. Dancey, November 6, 
1918. 
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1914. Edwin Pope Coleman to Kate Wells 
Hetherington, at Boston, April 30, 
1919. 

1914. Willard Cook Hatch to Helen Page, 
at Batavia, N.Y., February 1, 1919. 

1914. Lyman Ellsworth Snow to Ruth 
Loring Briggs, at Brookline, May 
9, 1919. ; 

1914. Lewis Kenneth Urquhart to Kath- 
erine Christina Singer, at Lynn, 
May 11, 1919. 

1915. Judson Arthur Smith to Hildegarde 
E. W. Gutterson, at Cambridge, 
January 30, 1919. 

1915. Herbert Evelyn Tucker to Mabel 
Ross Barr, at Norwood, March 15, 
1919. 

1916. Richard Stuart Cutter King to 
Vera I. Ketrick, at Crown Point, 
Ind., March 1, 1919. 

1916. Errold Banks Thomas to Louise 
Smith, at Newtonville, February 
14, 1919. 

[1917.] Ralph Lawrence Dodge to Ger- 
trude Mary Winter, at North 
Brookfield, March 8, 1919. 

1917. Luther Prescott Grover to Jo 
Phillips Stuart, at Charlottesville, 
Va., April, 1919. 

[1918.] Edward Vestal French to Cath- 
erine Leith, at Cambridge, April 
21, 1919. 

[1918.] Roderick Spearman Kimerer Irvin 
to Carolyn Burnham, at Shanghai, 
China, November 8, 1918. 

[1918.] William Otho Morgan to Christina 
Drummond Councilman, at Boston, 
May 9, 1919. 

[1918.] Henry Gouverneur Simonds to 
Julia Lyman, at Boston, May 9, 
1919. 

[1918.] Moseley Taylor to Emily Pope, 
at Burlingame, California, March 
8, 1919. 

LL B. 1899. Augustine Leftwich Humes 
to Elsa Portner Graham, at New 
York, April 2, 1919. 

LL.B. 1909. Wendell Arthur Garrity to 
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Mary B. Kennedy, at Worcester, 
February 24, 1919. 

LL.B. 1917. John Houston Mitchell to 
Lucy Bradford Besse, at Spring- 
field, November 27, 1919. 

LL.B 1917. Thomas James Reynolds to 
Valdemir Edith Munro, at Pasa- 
dena, California, March 4, 1918. 

M.D. 1903. John Francis Fennessey to 
Katherine T. Whalen, at Brook- 
line, April 23, 1919. 

M.D. 1917. Douglas Heath Nisbet to 
Thelma Russell, at Marlboro, May 
7, 1919. 


NECROLOGY. 


Deaths of Graduates and Temporary Mem- 
bers during the past three months. 
With some deaths of earlier date, not pre- 
viously recorded. 

Prepared by the Editor of the Quinquennial 
Catalogue of Harvard University. 

Any one having information of the decease of a 
Graduate or Temporary Member of any depart- 
ment of the University is asked to send it to the 
office of the Quinquennial Catalogue, Harvard 
College Library, Cambridge, Massachusetts. 

Henry Herbert Edes, 
Editor-in-Chief. 


Graduates. 
The College. 


1845. Nicholas Emery Soule, b. 13 June, 
1825, at Exeter, N.H.; d. at Exeter, 
N.H., 26 March, 1919. 

1854. Benjamin Holloway Bailey, Grad. 
Div. S., b 5 July, 1829, at Bolton; 
d. at Jamaica Plain, 22 April, 1919. 

1857. William Henry Elliott, b. 10 March, 
1837, at Savannah, Ga.; d. at Sa- 
vannah, Ga., 31 March, 1919. 

1858. Fisher Ames, LL.B., b. 24 Jan., 
1838, at Lowell; d. at Boston, 7 
March, 1919. 

1858. Samuel Swett Green, Grad. Div. 
S., b. 20 Feb., 1837, at Worcester; 
d. at Worcester, 8 Dec., 1918. 

1859. William Barney, b. 29 May, 1840, 
at New York, N.Y.; d. at Prince- 
ton, 23 Feb., 1919. 

1859. George Lyman Locke, b. 28 Aug., 
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1862. 


1864. 


1867. 


1867. 


1868. 


1868. 


1868. 


1869. 


1870. 


1871. 


1875. 


1875. 


1876. 


1876. 
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1835, at Boston; d. at Bristol, R.I., 
23 March, 1919. 

Nelson Joseph Wheeler, b. 9 Aug., 
1833, at Shelburne Falls; d. at 
Fitzwilliam, N.H., 28 Feb., 1919. 
William Hedge, LL.B., b. 26 Feb., 
1840, at Plymouth; d. at Plymouth, 
27 March, 1919. 

Frank Wells, M.D., b. 11 Oct., 
1842, at Boston; d. at Boston, 4 
March, 1919. 

Meldon Laroy Hanscom, b. 11 Feb., 
1843, at Eliot, Me.; d. at Berkeley, 
Cal., 12 Jan., 1919. 

George Frederick Piper, b. 26 Aug., 
1843, at Boston; d. at Cambridge, 
16 April, 1919. 

Talbot Jones Albert, LL.B. b. 16 
Feb., 1847, at Baltimore, Md.; d. 
at Atlantic City, N.J., 19 March, 
1919. 

George Ferdinand Becker, b. 5 Jan., 
1847, at New York, N.Y.; d. at 
Washington, D.C., 21 April, 1919. 
Robert Apthorp Boit, b. 29 April, 
1846, at Boston; d. at Brookline, 
6 March, 1919. ° 
Winslow Lewis Tucker, D.M.D., b. 
29 June, 1847, at Jamaica Plain; 
d. at Foxboro, 15 March, 1919. 
William Fisher Wharton, b. at 
Jamaica Plain; d. at Boston, 20 
May, 1919. 

Benjamin Beecher Townsend, b. 
4 Dec., 1848, at Boston; d. at 
Newark, N.J , 27 Sept., 1918. 
Reuben Kidner, b. 18 March, 1848, 
at Bristol, Eng.; d. at Boston, 16 
May, 1919. 

Frank Reader Rix, M.D., b. 30 
Aug., 1853, at Lowell; d. at New 
York, N.Y., 16 March, 1919. 
Charles Henry Barrows, L.L.B., b. 
5 Aug., 1853, at Springfield; d. at 
Springfield, 13 Oct., 1918. 
William Harry Burbank, b. 18 Oct., 
1853, at Lowell; d. at Cambridge, 
26 March, 1919. 
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1880. 


1881. 


1881. 


1881. 


1883. 


1886. 


1887. 


1887. 


1888. 


1890. 


1890. 


1890. 


1893. 


1893. 


1896. 


1896. 
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Herbert Porter Bissell, b. 30 Aug., 
1856, at New London, Conn.; d. at 
Lockport, N.Y., 30 April, 1919. 
John Stuart Bell, b. 25 Jan., 1857, 
at Louisville, Ky.; d. at New York, 
N.Y., 13 Dec., 1918. 

Charles Morrison Hemenway, b. 
14 Dec., 1858, at Somerville; d. at 
Somerville, 3 Aug., 1918. 

Frank S Williams, b. 26 Sept., 
1859, at New Orleans, La.; d. at 
New York, N.Y., 13 April, 1919. 
Osgood Putnam, b. 24 July, 1860, 
at San Francisco, Cal.; d. 11 Jan., 
1919. 

David Crawford Clark, b. 23 Jan., 
1864, at New York, N.Y.; d. at 
New York, N.Y., 19 April, 1919. 
George Pope Furber, LL.B. and 
A.M., b. 16 Aug., 1864, at Boston; 
d. at Boston, 4 March, 1919. 
Henry Schofield, LL.B. and A.M., 
b. 7 Aug., 1866, at Dudley; d. 15 
Aug., 1918. 

Walter Abbott, b. 15 Feb., 1867, 
at Boston; d. at Boston, 26 March, 
1919. 

William Henry Evans, b. 7 Dec., 
1867, at Philadelphia, Pa.; d. at 
Pasadena, Cal., 10 July, 1918. 
Horace Nelson Herrick, b. 24 Aug., 
1862, in Lewis County, Ky.; d. at 
Chicago, Ill., 2 March, 1919. 
Philip Rexford Waughop, M.D., b. 
1 Feb., 1868, at Blue Island, IIl.; 
d. at Seattle, Wash. 2 April, 
1919. 

Louis Whitmore Gilbert, M.D., b. 
3 June, 1871, at Chicago, IIl.; d. 
at Brookline, 30 March, 1919. 
Edward Christian Jewell, b. 23 
March, 1868, at Randolph; d. at 
Marblehead, 12 April, 1919. 
Frank Howard Ransom, b. 25 
March, 1871, at Buffalo, N.Y.; d. 
at Buffalo, N.Y., 2 April, 1919. 
Ralph Milbourne Townsend, b. 
23 July, 1874, at Philadelphia, Pa.; 
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1900. 


1901. 


1903. 


1903. 


1904. 


1904. 


1907. 


1908. 


1908. 


1908. 


1909. 


1909. 


1910. 


1911. 
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d. at Philadelphia, Pa., 8 May, 
1919. 

Edwin Elden Perry, b. 1 Jan., 1877, 
at Saco, Me.; d. at Andover, 2 May, 
1919. 

Stephen Higginson, b. 1 March, 
1877, at New York, N.Y.; d. at 
New York, N.Y., 1 May, 1919. 
Isaac Wister Kendall, b. 12 Dec., 
1879, at New York, N.Y.; d. at 
Nassau, N.Y., 1 March, 1919. 
Nathaniel Lawrence Silverman, b. 
18 Aug., 1881, at Boston; d. at 
Roxbury, 6 Oct., 1918. 

Kirk Norman Washburn, b. 25 
Sept., 1881, at Philadelphia, Pa.; 
d. at Springfield, 18 Dec., 1918. 
August Belmont, b. 20 Nov., 1882, 
at New York, N.Y.; d. at New 
York, N.Y., 29 March, 1919. 
Edward Packard Cole, b. 17 Feb., 
1883, at Marshfield; d. at Marsh- 
field, 12 Oct., 1918. 

Arthur Briggs Church, LL.B., b. 
15 July, 1886, at Pembroke; killed 
in action in France, 28 Sepit., 1918. 
William Hickox, b. 6 Nov., 1885, 
at Newton; d. at Toledo, O., 15 
March, 1919. 

Woodbury Seamans, b. 14 Dec., 
1887, at New York, N.Y.; d. at 
Norfolk, Va., 7 March, 1919. 
Stuart Thomson, b. 13 Aug., 1886, 
at Lynn; d. at Brookline, 23 March, 
1919. 

Carlyle Sibley Dewey, b. 7 Oct., 
1887, at Westfield; d. at Omaha, 
Nebr., 18 Dec., 1918. 

Charles Lewis Townes, b. 6 Feb., 
1887, at Minter City, Miss.; d. 
15 Oct., 1918. 

Henry Golden, b. 11 April, 1886, at 
Taunton; d. at Taunton, 24 Sept., 
1918. 

Heiman Caro, M.D., b. 17 Aug., 
1889,,at Chelsea; d. at Base Hos- 
pital No. 107, Nevers, France, in 
1919. 
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1914. 


1915. 


1915. 


1915. 


1915. 


1915. 


1916. 


1916. 


1917. 


1862. 


1875. 


1898. 


1903. 


1905. 


Walter Herbert Distler, d. at Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., 28 March, 1919. 
Henry Morrell Atkinson, b. 23 
Feb., 1892, at Atlanta, Ga.; d. at 
Angiers, France, 2 Nov., 1918. 
Brayton Nichols, b. 28 Dec., 1892, 
at Worcester; killed at Wittlich, 
Germany, 2 April, 1919. 
Morris Ephraim Stern, LL.B., b. 24 
May, 1894, in Russia; d. at Pelham 
Bay, N.Y., 29 Sept., 1918. 
Stanley Conklin Swift, b. 27 April, 
1895, at Danbury, Conn.; d. of 
wounds in France, 4 Oct., 1918. 
Arthur Harold Webber, b. 1 July, 
1892, at Cadillac, Mich.; killed in an 
air-plane accident, at Fort Worth, 
Texas, 10 April, 1918. 
Howard Rogers Clapp, b. 24 July, 
1893, at Dorchester; killed in 
action over Yoncq, 3 Nov., 1918. 
Richard Mather Jopling, d. at 
London, Eng., 16 March, 1919. 
Gustav Hermann Kissel, b. 3 
March, 1895, at Washington, D.C.; 
killed in action in France, 12 April, 
1918. 

Scientific School. 


. David Kitchell Tuttle, b. 19 Sept., 


1835, at Whippany, Morris Co., 
N.J.; d. at Philadelphia, Pa., 7 
April, 1915. 

Charles Henry Manning, b. 9 June, 
1844, at Baltimore, Md.; d. at 
Manchester, N.H., 1 April, 1919. 
Austin Porter Nichols, b. 28 Nov., 
1854, at Haverhill; d. at Haverhill, 
14 April, 1919. 

Howard Fowler Holmes, M.D., b. 
5 March, 1871, at Georgetown; d. 
at Cambridge, 19 May, 1919. 
Charles Hibbard French, b. 13 Aug. 
1878, at Braintree; d. at Caldwell, 
N.J., 24 March, 1919. 

Lauren Augustus Pettebone, b. at 
Niagara Falls, N.Y., 23 Aug., 
1882; d. at Niagara Falls, N.Y., 
17 April, 1918. 
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1906. Edwin Field Sampson, M.D., d. at 
Camp Taylor, Louisville, Ky., 22 
April, 1919. 


Graduate School of Arts and Sciences. 


1875. Stuart Wood, Ph.D., b. 30 May, 
1853, at Philadelphia, Pa.; d. at 
Philadelphia, Pa., 1 March, 1914. 

1899. William Arthur Clark, A.M., d. at 
Kirksville, Mo., 13 Nov., 1918. 

1901. John Edward Rouse, A.M., Ph.D., 
d. in California, 23 Aug., 1917. 

1907. Ralph Edward Sheldon, S.M., b. 
27 May, 1885, at Centre Lisle, N.Y.; 
d. 9 July, 1918. 

1914. Charles Francis Hawkins, A.M., b. 
9 March, 1892, at Hamptonburg, 
N.Y.; d. at Warwick, N.Y., 27 Dec., 
1918. 

1916. Floyd Eugene Lamb, d. at Brook- 
line, 6 May, 1918. 

1917. Charles Augustus Guerne, A.M., 
d. at Camp Zachary Taylor, Ky., 
16 Oct., 1918. 

1917. Waitstill Hastings Squire, A.M., at 
Sandusky, O., 13 Oct., 1918. 


Graduate School of Applied Science. 
1915. Leon Hubert Webber, b. 13 Oct., 
1891; d. at Birmingham, Ala., 13 
Jan., 1919. 


Medical School. 

1853. Jerome Charles Street, b. 11 Oct., 
1827, at St. Andrews, N.B., d. at 
Cohasset, 26 March, 1919. 

1867. Frederic Russell Sturgis, b. 7 July, 
1844, at Manila, P.I.; d. at Boston, 
6 May, 1919. 

1870. Alfred Owen Hitchcock, b. 16 May, 
1842, at Ashby; d. 20 Jan., 1917. 

1882. Frank Haynes Drew, d. at Hot 
Springs, Ark., 3 March, 1919. 

1882. Dana Putnam Richardson, b. 14 
Oct., 1855, at North Leominster; 
d. at Worcester, 16 Nov., 1916. 

1888. Clark Storer Gould, b. 2 Aug., 
1864, at South Boston; d. at Bos- 
ton, 28 March, 1919. 
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1897. 


1900. 


1905. 


1918. 


1880. 


1918. 


1867. 


1868. 


1870. 


1897. 


1906. 


1907. 


1908. 


1908. 
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. Francis Joseph Giblin, b. 8 July, 


1867, at South Boston; d. at Dor- 
chester, 13 April, 1919. 

Clarence Francis Desmond, b. in 
1872; d. at Worcester, 28 April, 
1919. 

Ralph Emerson Stevens, b. 2 Dec., 
1869, at Marlboro; d. at Marlboro, 
18 Sept., 1918. 

Charles Frederick Dole, b. in 1876, 
at Chelsea; d. at Sharon, 25 March, 
1919. 

William Wright Walcott, b. 1 June, 
1879, at Natick; d. at Mons, 
France, 16 March, 1919. 

Omar Perley Badger, d. at Boston, 
25 Sept., 1918. 


Dental School. 
Frederick Eugene Ayer, b. 1 March, 
1858, at Lewiston, Me.; d. at San 
Anselmo, Cal., 1 Nov., 1917. 
“mer Reinhold Bolinder, b. 23 
Aug., 1897, at Lynn; d. in France, 
17 Feb., 1919. 


Law School. 


Austin Workman Vorhes, d. at 
Pomeroy, O., 7 April, 1919. 

John Thomas Wilson, b. 21 Oct. 
1840, at Boston; d. at Oxford, N.H., 
14 March, 1918. 

Frank Gunnison, d. at Erie, Pa., 
23 April, 1919. 

Eugene Clement Donworth, b. 19 
May, 1873, at Machias, Me.; d. at 
Boston, 11 April, 1919. 

Harold Abbott Varnum, b. 4 
March, 1880, at Lowell; d. at 
Lowell, 9 March, 1919. 

Edward John Cummings, d. at 
Littleton, N.H., 23 Sept., 1918. 
Robert Allan French, b. 13 Sept. 
1882, at Nashua, N.H.; d. at Wash- 
ington, D.C., 17 Dec., 1918. 

James Knight Nichols, b. 28 March 
1881, at Milwaukee, Wis.; d. at 
Binghamton, N.Y., 17 Sept., 1918. 


1910. 


1911. 


1912. 


1915. 


1904. 


1915. 


1860. 


1865. 


1869. 


1875. 


1880. 


1883. 


1884. 


1904. 


1910. 
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Lewis Mitchell Wilson, b. 2 July, 
1883, at Macedon, N.Y.; d. at 
Macedon, N.Y., 13 Dec., 1918. 
Reuben Brent Hutchcraft, b. 15 
Dec., 1886, at Paris, Ky.; killed in 
action in France, 7 Nov., 1918. 
William James Hamersley, d. at 
Hartford, Conn., 12 Oct., 1918. 
Isidor David Levy, d. at Camp Up- 
ton, L.I., N.Y., 27 Sept., 1918. 


Honorary Degree. 
Crawford Howard Toy, LL.D., b. 
23 March, 1836, at Norfolk, Va.; d. 
at Cambridge, 12 May, 1919. 
David Hummel Greer, S.T.B., b. 
20 March, 1844, near Wheeling, 
West Va.; d. at New York, N.Y., 
19 May, 1919. 
Cemporarpy fHlembers, 
College. 
Charles Edwin Brown, b. 24 March, 
1840, at Worcester; d. 21 June, 
1918. 
George Reed Russell, b. 31 Jan., 
1844, at Woburn; d. at Arlington 
Heights, 22 Feb., 1919. 
Albert Elliott Fletcher, b. 19 Oct., 
1846, at Indianapolis, Ind.; d. at 
Farmington, Conn., 13 Aug., 1918. 
Joseph Lane Merrill, b. 22 Jan., 
1852, at Pembroke, N.H.; d. at Los 
Angeles, Cal., 10 Sept., 1918. 
Mighells Bachman Butler, b. 23 
Nov., 1856, at Phelps, N.Y.; d. at 
Niagara Falls, N.Y., 18 Jan., 1919. 
William Tappan Peirce, b. 16 
March, 1862, at New Bedford; d. 
at Deer Lodge, Mont., 28 Nov., 
1918. 
Emlyn Metcalf Gill, b. 21 March, 
1862, at Walpole; d. at Larchmont, 
N.Y., 21 June, 1918. 
Samuel George Smith, b. 4 Aug., 
1881, at St. Paul, Minn.; d. 3 Feb., 
1919. 
Edward Borden, b. 6 July, 1886, at 
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Jan., 1919. 

1913. Robert Lewis Forbush, b. 4. Aug., 
1890, at Natick; d. in France, 14 
March, 1919. 

1916. Arthur Joseph Brickley, b. 5 Feb., 
1894, at Charlestown; d. at Chateau 
d’Estay, Appilly (Oise), France, 
9 Dec., 1918. 

1917. Alan Campbell Clark, b. 11 Sept., 
1895, at Bangor, Me.; d. from 
wounds in France, 31 July, 1918. 

1917. Harold Nicholas Donovan, b. 7 
Jan., 1895, at Jamaica Plain; d. 
from wounds in France, 10 Nov., 
1918. 

1917. Samuel Joseph Arthur Kelley, b. 
18 May, 1894, at Jamaica Plain; 
d. at Governor's Island, N.Y., 13 
Feb., 1919. 

1918. Malcolm Cotton Brown, b. 26 
March, 1897, at Chicago, IIl.; d. at 
Brockworth, Eng., 23 July, 1918. 

1918. Oakley Day Overton, b. 5 Sept., 
1889, at Boone, Nebr.; d. 11 Oct., 
1918. 

1920. Robert FitzGerald Clark, b. 13 
Sept., 1898, at Dedham; killed at 
Brest, France, 21 Aug., 1918. 

1921. Clarence Francis Mateyka, b. 18 
Aug., 1899, at Cleveland, O.; d. at 
Cambridge, 6 Oct., 1918. 

1921. Ernest Ralph Sumner, b. 14 March, 
1901, at Montreal, Can.; d. at Mil- 
itary Base Hospital at Toronto, 
Can., 7 Nov., 1918. 


Scientific School. 

1869-70. Joseph Lewando, b. 3 Dec., 
1850, at Boston; d. at Wolfboro, 
N.H., 19 Nov., 1918. 

1890-’91. Irving Wheeler Pollard, b. 9 
Aug., 1871, at Rock Island, IIl-; 
d. at Cambridge, 10 Feb., 1919. 

1894-95. Allan Kendrick Sweet, b. in 
1862 at Cambridge; d. at Belmont, 
28 March, 1919. 
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Fall River; d. at Fall River, 25 


Graduate School of Arts and Sciences. 

1895-"96. Charles Crocker Dodge, b. 13 
July, 1857, at Peabody; d. at 
Salem, 25 March, 1919. 

1909-10. Alfred Ellsworth Wright, b. 4 
Aug., 1861, at Albion, N.Y.; d. at 
Batavia, N.Y., 4 March, 1919. 

1911-"12. Max Parry, b. 28 Dec., 1886, at 
Indianapolis, Ind., killed in action 
in France. 

1914-’15, 1916-18. Carl Henry Wilson, b. 
30 Jan., 1890, at Conneaut, O.; d. 
at Fort Banks, Winthrop, 10 Jan., 
1919. 

1899-’01. Clark Richardson Lincoln, d. of 
wounds in France, 24 July, 1918. 


Medical School. 
1915-’18. William Chenault Argo, b. 6 
Nov., 1892, at Danville, Ky.; d. at 
Boston, 22 Sept., 1918. 


Dental School. 


1892-94. Charles Shackford Spencer, b. 
at Chelsea; d. at Boston, 12 March, 
1919. 

Law School. 

1855-57. Robert Newton Baskin, d. at 
Salt Lake City, Utah, 27 Aug., 
1918. 

1859-'61. Moses Bryant, d. at Waukesha, 
Wis., 22 March, 1919. 

1872. Francis Clarke Welch, b. 18 Jan., 
1850, at Boston; d. at Boston, 21 
Feb., 1919. 

1882-'83. Westley Halliburton DeFrance, 
b. 2 Jan., 1860, at Milan, Mo.; d. 
15 Oct., 1917. 

1888-'89. John Brodhead VanSchaick, b. 
13 Mar., 1865, at New York, N.Y.; 
d. in France, 11 Dec., 1918. 

1905-’06. Richard Jocelyn Hunter, b. 2 
Feb., 1886, at London, Eng.; killed 
in France, 25 Aug., 1918. 

1906-’07. John Case Phelps, b. 29 June, 
1883, at Binghamton, N.Y.; killed 
in action, in the Bois des Loges, 
France, 18 Oct., 1918. 
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1910-11. Ira Charles Ogden, b. 21 Nov., 
1888, at San Antonio, Tex.; killed 
in action near St. Etienne, France, 
10 Oct., 1918. 

1913-16. Ralph Guye White, d. of 
wounds at Field Hospital, France, 
21 July, 1918. 

1914-15. Edward Rankin Brainerd, b. 10 
May, 1888, at Los Angeles, Cal.; 
d. at Camp Zachary Taylor, Louis- 
ville, Ky., 16 Feb., 1919. 

1914-15. Walton Kimball Smith, b. 21 
Sept., 1890, at Milwaukee, Wis.; 
killed at New Romney, Eng., 6 
July, 1918. 

1915-"17. Robert Henry Coleman, b. 15 
Feb., 1894, at Louisville, Ky.; d. at 
Base Hospital 33, Brest, France, 
9 Oct., 1918. 

1915-17. Arthur Russell Gaylord, b. 1 
March, 1893, at Minneapolis, 
Minn.; killed in action in France. 

1915-17. Proctor Calvin Gilson, b. 8 Feb., 
1891, at DeKalb Junction, N.Y.; 
killed in action near Longpoint, 
France, 18 July, 1918. 

1916-17. Clifford Barker Grayson, b. 4 
May, 1894, at Chattanooga, Tenn.; 
d. from wounds in French Hospital 
No. 47, France, 19 July, 1918. 

1916-17. Leslie Orland Tooze, b. 4 Feb., 
1895, at Woodburn, Ore.; killed in 
action in the Argonne Forest, 
France, 28 Sept., 1918. 

1916-18. Alfred Frazier White, d. at 
Camp Humphreys, Va., 8 Nov., 1918, 


Divinity School. 

1873-’74. John Milton Merrill, b. 25 
March, 1850, at Warsaw, N.Y.; d. 
at Philadelphia, Pa., 10 Jan., 1917. 

1888-’89. John Archer Silver, b. 4 Aug., 
1863, at Churchville, Md.; d. at 
Geneva, N.Y., 5 Feb., 1916. 

1913-"14. William Henry James Wilby, 
b. 1 Sept., 1888, at Springfield, 
Mo.; d. at sea en route to France, 
4 Oct., 1918. 


[ June, 


Officers not Graduates. 

Samuel Train Dutton, Lecturer on School 
Supervision, 1896-97; Lecturer on 
Organization and Management of 
Schools, 1897-98; b. Oct. 1849, at 
Hillsboro, N.H.; d. at Atlantic 
City, N.J., 28 March, 1919. 

James Andrew Shannon, Member of the 
Faculty of Arts and Sciences, 1916- 
17, b. in Minn.; killed in France 
near Chatel Chehery, 8 Oct., 1918. 


UNIVERSITY NOTES. 


The Harvard Club of New York will 
establish at the University, in memory 
of Joseph H. Choate, ’52, a fellowship 
open to British subjects coming from the 
University of Cambridge. Appointment 
to the fellowship will be made each year 
in the usual manner of such appointments 
at Harvard, following the nomination 
and recommendation of the vice-chan- 
cellor of Cambridge. There will be a pro- 
vision which will enable the same man to 
hold the fellowship for three successive 
years. 

The Harvard Magazine, which began 
monthly publication in March, invites 
contributions from Radcliffe students as 
well as from Harvard. It is likely to fill 
the place of the Harvard Monthly, which 
ceased publication two years ago. 

Miss Alice Hamilton, of Chicago, has 
been appointed Assistant Professor of 
Industrial Medicine at the Harvard Med- 
ical School. She is the first woman to be 
appointed to the Faculty of the Univer- 
sity. 

The largest and most varied number of 
courses ever given at the Harvard Sum- 
mer School will be given this summer. 
The School will enable men who have lost 
academic credit because of time spent in 
the service to make up their deficiencies. 
Instruction will be divided into two terms 
of six weeks each. The first term will be- 
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gin on the first of July and continue until 
Aug. 9; the second term will run from 
Aug. 11 to Sept. 13. More than 80 per 
cent of the studies will be given during 
the first term; the thirty courses of the 
second term will be mostly of an ad- 
vanced nature. 

Rev. George Hodges, Dean of the 
Episcopal Theological School, gave the 
Dudleian Lecture for the current aca- 
demic year in Phillips Brooks House on 
April 8. The subject was “The Validity 
of Non-Episcopal Ordination.” 

By the will of Horace Fletcher, Harvard 
University receives a trust fund of 
$100,000, to be used in “fostering know]l- 
edge of healthful nutrition.” 

From April 9 to April 23 there was a 
loan exhibition of French art in the Fogg 
Art Museum. It embraced the produc- 
tions, in sculpture, painting, tapestries, 
manuscripts, furniture, screens, etc., of 
the whole period of French art, from the 
ninth century to the present day. 

The Harvard Alumni Association has 
announced that a new edition of the 
Alumni Directory, containing the names 
and addresses of the 38,000 living Har- 
vard men, will be published next fall. 

Frederick L. Allen, °12, has been ap- 
pointed a second secretary to the Cor- 
poration of Harvard University, and will 
have charge of a new university publicity 
department. 

Professor Levy-Bruhl, of the Univer- 
sity of Paris, who has been announced 
as the French Exchange Professor to 
Harvard for next year, will give two 
courses in philosophy — one in English, 
on the history of modern philosophy, 
the other, in French, on the history of 
French philosophy in the nineteenth 
century. 

The degree to be given to students 
whose college course was interrupted by 
service in the Army or Navy will be known 
as a War Degree, not as a degree honoris 
causa, as was first announced. A war 
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degree may be granted for the successful 
completion of twelve academic courses, 
instead of the sixteen required for the 
regular A.B. or S.B. Academic credit will 
be made proportionate to the length of 
time actually spent in the Army or Navy, 
but no student may receive credit for 
more than one year of academic work. 
On the diploma, after the recipient’s 
name, will be added the words, “qui 
studiis relictis pro patriae libertate mili- 
tavit.” 

Dean Henry A. Yeomans will be the 
Harvard Exchange Professor to the Uni- 
versity of Paris for the first half of the 
academic year 1919-1920. 

The Class of 1920 will give a memorial 
gate as an “ individual expression of the 
Class’s appreciation of the services ren- 
dered by the members of 1920 in the great 
war.” The gate will probably be on 
Quincy Street, to the left of President 
Lowell's house. 

The Overseers have appointed a special 
committee to confer with the special com- 
mittee appointed by the Corporation, and 
with other bodies and individuals in re- 
gard to an adequate memorial to the Har- 
vard men who have died in the war. The 
committee of the Overseers is as follows: 
Langdon P. Marvin, ’98, William R. 
Thayer, °*81, William S. Thayer, ’85, 
W. Cameron Forbes, ’92, and William C. 
Boyden, ’86. 

Col. Robert C. F. Goetz, U.S.A., who 
has been in Cambridge arranging for the 
Harvard Artillery Unit, of which he will 
have charge next year, has been ordered 
to France for a course at a staff school. 
He expects to return to Cambridge in 
August. 

Augustus E. Willson, ’69, formerly gov- 
ernor of Kentucky, delivered the address 
at the Memorial Day exercises in Sanders 
Theatre. Jefferson B. Fletcher, ’87, to 
whom the Distinguished Service Cross has 
been awarded, read the poem. The ser- 
vices were commemorative of all Harvard 
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men who died in the war; and the families 
of such men were invited. 


VARIA. 


William C. Lane, ’81, calls attention to 
the interesting fact, in-connection with 
the recent election of Miss Caroline Farrar 
Ware, Vassar, ’20, as a member of Phi 
Beta Kappa in her Junior year, that her 
father, Henry Ware, Harvard, °93, her 
grandfather, Charles P. Ware, Harvard, 
62, her great-grandfather, Henry Ware, 
Harvard, 1812, and her great-great- 
grandfather, Henry Ware, Harvard, 1785, 
were all members of Phi Beta Kappa, and 
all but one of the five generations were 
elected to the Society as Juniors in Col- 
lege. 


The writer of the following verses has 
sent them from France, where he has been 
engaged in work for the Y.M.C.A. 


[ June. 


LIONEL DE JERSEY HARVARD. 


I 


There is not enough of timber left 
In the shell-swept splintered woods, 
To make the crosses for thy sons, 
Who sleep in the soil of France, 
Mother England. 

Nor flowers and leaves enough, 

In the cannon furrowed fields, 

To make a modest wreath, 

To place upon their graves; 

Nor larks left in the shot-torn sky, 
To sing a song of joy 

Over their glorious death. 


Il. 


Since one, among thy fallen sons, 
Became a son to us; 
For hallowed halls, which bear his name, 
Have felt his foot and heard his voice, 
And sent him forth, not gowned 
In student black and mortar board 
But khaki-clad with helmet steel; 
We beg to cut from trees of Elm, 
*Neath which he sat and read, a limb, 
To make a Christian Cross for him; 
And pluck some flowers from a bed, 
He walked around, and dreamed, 
To place upon his glorious grave. 
Thy son, our son, who fought for “ Veritas,” 
And fell in the fields of France. 
Harry Webb Farrington, A.M., ’11. 
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Fiscal and Financial Agent 


We are authorized to act as agent for corporations 
in the payment of coupons or dividends; as register 
and transfer agent of stock issues; as trustee under 
corporate mortgages and for charitable and other 
organizations; as executor or trustee under wills; 
and in other fiduciary capacities. 


The 
First National Bank 


of Boston 


Capital, Surplus and Profits $27,865,000 
Resources over . . . =. $220,000,000 


Branch at Buenos Aires, Argentina 








FOR HALF A CENTURY 


WE HAVE GUARDED WITHOUT A LOSS THE 
SECURITIES OF THE WEALTHIEST AND MOST 
CONSERVATIVE CITIZENS AND INSTITUTIONS 
OF NEW. ENGLAND 


LET US GUARD YOURS 


UNION SAFE DEPOSIT VAULTS 








40-50 STATE STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


SCHUYLER S. BARTLETT, Manager. GEORCE C. BRADFORD, Secretary 


TRUSTEES 
CHARLES F. ADAMS RUSSELL G. FESSENDEN 
JOHN S. AMES GEORGE C. LEE 
SCHUYLER S. BARTLETT ARTHUR B. CHAPIN 
PHILIP L. SALTONSTALL 











Modern Equipment Conservative Management 
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STERLING SILVER 


enjoys the distinction of being 
one of the fe things of life. 


Since 1824 Reed & Barton 
Silverware has been recognized 
as the Standard of Excellence. 
Today it enjoys a preeminence 
resulting from nearly a century 


of consistent achievement. 


QUALITY IS THE KEYSTONE 


REED & BARTON 
THEODORE B, STARR. Inc. 


is62 
JEWELERS AND SILVERSMITHS 


FIFTHAVENUE AT 47:hSt-4 MAIDEN Lane 
NEW YORK 


Sterling Silver—Pearls—Precious Stones—Jewelry—W atches— Clocks 
Leather Goods—Stationery—Canes and Umbrellas 
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